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BOYS AND GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


Clas. OFTEN-HEARD charge that our children know too little about history 
can never be leveled against those who have read this volume, “Boys and 
Girls Who Became Famous.” 

The reason children tend to shy away from history books is that so many of 
them are dry and dull, full of facts and dates and without any appeal to what really 
interests children. 

This volume, on the contrary, tells history in the form of stories. Like the other 
volumes in the BOOKSHELF, this one opens with the simplest stories for the 
youngest children. Here are more than a dozen stories about various well-known 
men and women when they were children. Some of these turned out to be famous 
in history and others as writers, painters, engineers, or musicians. The appeal 
therefore is general. Each child can choose just those characters he is interested in 
reading about. The story is the important thing to the child, but as he reads on, he 
absorbs, incidentally, a good deal of useful biographical and historical information. 

These first stories are followed by several designed to be of especial interest to 
boys and another group selected for their appeal to girls. In both cases heroism and 
idealism are stressed—and in such a way as to inspire the young reader to go and do 
likewise. 

By this time the ground has been laid for an appeal to the child’s love of coun- 
try. Again through stories, he is now treated to a number of fine “Stories from 
American History,” followed by a great variety of excellent biographies of “Men 
Who Made America Great.” 

By now the child is familiar with many of our famous men and a good many of 
the important events of our history. And what he has been reading has all come to 
him in the form of fascinating stories. 

American history is then followed by a section called “Mighty Rulers and 
Heroes.” These include some famous characters in English history and twelve 
heroes of other nations as well. 

Canada is extremely well represented in two long and excellent sections—one on 
“Makers of Canada” and the other a series of interesting tales comprising “The 
Story of the Men Who Settled Canada” from the Early Missionaries, the Jesuits, 
the Iroquois, Frontenac, and the Hudson’s Bay Company through the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Canada’s Mines, and Dr. Grenfell’s humanitarian Sermon in Deeds. 

Needless to add, all of these stories have been written by experts in the art of 
making history and biography interesting to young people. What is more, boys 
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INTRODUCTION 


and girls will want to make something worth while of themselves after reading these 
thrilling life stories of great heroes and the noble deeds they did. 

Finally, the many fine photographs ,and the color pictures which embellish this 
volume help to fix the facts in the minds of the young readers of the stories. This 
volume is indeed a triumphant conclusion to a well-planned set of books designed to 
provide the ultimate in home education for growing girls and boys. 
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THE BOYHOOD-OF A]STORY-TELLER 


(Rosert Lours STEVENSON) 


BY AMY STEEDMAN 


“My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has left the 
sky ; 
It’s time to take the window and see Leerie going 


by; 
For every night at tea-time and before you take 


your seat 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting 


up the street.” 
THESE memorable lines, written many 
years later by Robert Louis Stevenson 
when he had become a famous writer, 
went back in his memory to the time 
when he was a little boy. 

“What luck it is to have a lamp before 
our very own door,” thought little Louis 
Stevenson as he stood by the nursery 
window to watch for the lamplighter. 

One by one the lamps along Howard 
Place, Edinburgh, were touched into 
points of light, until the lamplighter 
reached No. 8, and then came the crown- 
ing joy of all, when Leerie stopped to 
light that special lamp. Would he look 
up and see the small face pressed against 
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the window, and nod “good evening,” 
or would he be too busy? 

It was no wonder that the coming of 
the lamplighter was so eagerly looked 
for! The winter days were often long 
and wearisome to the little child shut 
up in the nursery there, but everything 
he could see from his window was in- 
teresting and exciting. 

Robert, or Louis, as his father called 
him, was so often ill, and caught cold 
so easily in the bitter cold Edinburgh 
winds, that he was often kept indoors 
the whole winter through, and all that 
he saw of the outside world was through 
his nursery window. 


But there were many other days spent 
in bed, when Louis was obliged to make- 
believe a good deal to keep himself 
happy, as he sat up with a little shawl 
pinned around his shoulders and his toys 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF COUNTERPANE 


arranged on the counterpane beside him. 

But there was always someone at 
hand ready to comfort the child. His 
nurse, Alison Cunningham, “Cummie” 
as he called her, never failed him. She 
was always there to soothe the pain, al- 
ways patient and always gentle with the 
poor little weary boy. His nurseries 
changed from one house to another, but 
Cummie was always there. The feel- 
ing of “her most comfortable hand” he 
never forgot. 


A) THOUGHTFUL GHELD 


One day, when Louis was only three 
years old, he was left alone with his 
mother after dinner and remembered 
that Cummie always wrapped a shawl 
about her; but there was no shawl to 
be found, so he reached up and took a 
doily off the table, carefully unfolded it, 
and spread it over as much of her as it 
would cover. 


“That’s a wee bittie, mamma,” he 
said comfortingly. 


Cummie was very strict about the 
observance of Sunday. Louis learned to 
repeat long passages out of the Bible, 
besides Psalms and hymns, and he al- 
ways recited them with a great deal of 
action, his small hands scarcely ever 
still, and his dark eyes shining with ex- 
citement. 


With mother and Cummie to amuse 
him all day long, he was rather like a 
small prince in the nursery, and it was 
his will and pleasure that someone 
should constantly read to him. 


He never could listen quietly to any 
story, but must always try to act it, 
slaying dragons, attacking the en- 
emy, galloping off on a fiery horse to 
carry news to the enemy, until he was 
tired out, and Cummie would smooth 
back the hair from his hot forehead, and 
try to persuade him to rest. 

“Sit down and bide quiet for a bittie,” 
she said, and coaxed him to sew a piece 
of his kettle-holder, or knit the garter 
that was as black as only a child’s gum- 
my little hands could make it. 

But it was not only Cummie who 
watched over and cared for little Louis, 
there were his father and his mother 
too. Often during the night the nursery 
door would open gently and his father 
would come in and sit by his bedside and 
tell him story after story, until the child 
forgot his pain and weariness and 
drifted away into the land of dreams. 

Then there was his young mother, 
who was so ready to play with him and 
who always made even the dull nursery 
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HE NEVER COULD LISTEN QUIETLY TO ANY STORY 


a sunshiny, happy place. She was not 
very strong, and Louis began early to 
try to take care of her. 


AT GRANDFATHER’S 


When spring came little Louis played 
about the garden of his grandfather’s 
manse in the country near Edinburgh. 
Like the flowers, he began to lift up his 
head and grow strong in the sunshine. 

It was a different world to Louis 
when the sun shone and the sky was 
blue, and the splendid colors of the 
flowers made his days a rainbow riot of 
delight. There was no more lying in 
bed and no more coughs, but instead, 
long warm summer days spent in the 
garden, or down by the river, where 
there was the joy of his heart—a mill. 

There were cousins there too, in the 
sunny garden, ready to play all the 


games that Louis invented, to lie behind 
the bushes with toy guns watching for 
a drove of antelopes to go by, or to be 
shipwrecked sailors on a desert island. 

There, too, was the kind aunt who 
brought out crackers and calves’-foot 
jelly at eleven o’clock from her store- 
room, which always had so delicious a 
smell of raisins and spices. Never did 
anything taste so good as those crackers 
and that calves’-foot jelly. 

The children stood rather in awe of 
their grandfather, for he was very 
strict, and woe betide any small foot that 
left its mark on the flower-beds of the 
manse garden. It was whispered that 
their grandfather made a nightly round 


-and examined each little muddy shoe put 


out to be cleaned at night, ready to fit 
it into the track which the evil-doer had 
left on the flower-bed. 

That was enough to make them very 


careful where they stepped. It was awe- 
inspiring, too, to see their grandfather 
in the pulpit every Sunday, and though 
they admired his beautiful face and his 
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IT WAS A RED-LETTER DAY WHEN HE FIRST GOT 
POSSESSION OF THE ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


white hair, there was something rather 
terrifying about him, and the cold dark 
room where he sat solemnly writing his 
sermons was seldom invaded by any of 
his grandchildren. 

But there was something in that dark 
room which Louis longed with all his 
heart to possess. On the walls hung 
some very highly colored Indian _pic- 
tures, and he wanted one of them more 
than anything else in all the world. At 
last there came a day when he was sent 
into the awesome room to repeat a Psalm 
to his grandfather, and his heart beat 
high with hope. 

Perhaps if he said his Psalm very 


nicely his grandfather might reward 
him with a gift of one of those colored 
pictures. Louis repeated it carefully, 
keeping one eye on his grandfather’s 
solemn face, and one on the Indian pic- 
ture. 

When the Psalm was finished, his 
grandfather lifted him on his knee, and 
kissing him gave him “a kindly little 
sermon” which so surprised Louis, who 
had a very loving little heart, that he 
quite forgot his disappointment about 
the gaily-colored pictures he had longed 
for. 


A WINTER WITH COUSIN 
ROBERT 


When those sunny summer days came 
to an end and Louis went home, he had 
a companion who made even the gray 
days cheerful. His cousin, Robert Alan 
Stevenson, spent a whole winter with 
him, and together they lived in a make- 
believe world of their own. 

Disagreeable things were turned into 
delightful plays, and even their meals 
were interesting. Instead of having to 
eat up a plateful of uninteresting por- 
ridge for breakfast, the magic of make- 
believe turned it into a foreign land, cov- 
ered with snow (which was the sugar 
of course), or an island that was threat- 
ened by the encroaching sea (that was 
the cream). 

The excitement of seeing the dry land 
disappearing or the snow mountains be- 
ing cleared was so entrancing that the 
porridge was eaten up before the magic 
came to an end. Even cold mutton 
could be charmed into something quite 


delicious when Louis called it red ven- 
ison, and described the mighty hunter 
who had gone forth and shot down the 
deer after many desperate adventures. 

But perhaps the greatest joy of all 
was when Saturday afternoons came 
round and the boys went down to Leith 
to look at the ships, always the chief 
delight of their hearts. Passing down 
Leith Walk they came to a stationer’s 
shop at the corner, where in the window 
there stood a tiny toy theater, and piled 
about it a heap of playbooks, “A penny 
plain and twopence colored.” 

Happy indeed was the child who had 
a penny to spend (for of course no self- 
respecting boy with paint-box at home 
ever thought of buying a “Twopence 
colored”), who could walk into the shop 
with assurance and ask to see those 
books. Many a time did Louis stand 
outside, having a penny to spend, and 
try to see the outside pictures and to 
read as much of the printing as could 
be seen at such a disadvantage. 

It was no use going in unless the 
penny was forthcoming, for the book- 
seller kept a stern eye on little boys, and 
seemed to know at a glance whether they 
were “intending purchasers” or not. 
Inside the dark little shop which 
“smelled of Bibles” he stood, and 
seemed to grudge them the pleasure of 
even turning over the pages of those 
thrilling plays. 

“T do not believe, child, that you are 


an intending purchaser at all,’ he. 


growled one day, sweeping the precious 
books away when Louis had hesitated 
long over his choice. 


It was those little books which opened 
to Louis the golden world of romance, 
the doors of which were never closed to 
him again. 


READING AND WRITING 


It was not until Louis was eight 
years old that he began to read. His 
mother and Cummie had always been 
ready to read to him, and that, he 
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THE BOOKSELLER KEPT A STERN EYE ON 
LITTLE BOYS 


thought, was the pleasanter way. But 
quite suddenly he discovered that it was 
good to be able to read stories to him- 
self, and it was a red-letter day when 
he first got possession of the “Arabian 
Nights.” 

Long before he could write, he was 
fond of dictating stories to anyone who 
would write them for him, and poor 


patient Cummie would write sheet after 
sheet of nonsense, all of which she 
treasured and read to his mother after- 
ward. 

Sitting over the fire at night while 
Louis lay sleeping in his little bed, the 
mother and nurse whispered together 
over the cleverness of their boy, and 
anxiously tried to reassure each other 
that he was growing stronger, while 
they built in the air castles in which 
Louis was to dwell as king. 

The schooldays of Louis Stevenson 
made but little impression upon him. He 
was so often kept away by ill-health, 
and the schools were so often changed, 
that he did not win many laurels there. 
Whatever he liked to learn he learned 


with all his heart, and to the rest he gave 
very little attention. His love of make- 
believe was richly evident in his early 
literary efforts at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and by the time he had finished his 
studies, he was an author of recognized 
merit. 

He will always be popular with chil- 
dren who have read his “Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” “Treasure Island,” “Kid- 
napped,” and “The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

Critics pronounced him “the greatest 
writer of romance of his day,” with a 
charming sense of beauty and humor. 
The flights of his imagination began 
with the magic make-believe of his 
childhood. 


A NURSE S-CHILDHOOD 


(FLoRENCE NIGHTINGALE) 


BY AMY STEEDMAN 


ON THE fifteenth of May, the month of 
flowers, in the year 1820, a little English 
baby was born in a villa just outside the 
fair city of Florence. 

Spring had been busy sowing the 
fields with flowers, spreading a carpet 
of tender green beneath the gray olive 
trees, and decking with delicate budding 
leaves the vines. She scattered blossoms 
abroad with such a lavish hand that the 
old city of palaces, with its sun-baked 
roofs and narrow shadowy streets, now 
well deserved its name of the City of 
Flowers. 

New life was springing up every- 
where, and the little new life in the villa 


lifted its face to the light in company 
with the flowers. 

“We will call her Florence,” said her 
mother. So the City of Flowers gave 
its dear name to the little English baby, 
who was one day to write it in letters 
of gold upon the scroll of fame. 

It was not very long before the Eng- 
lish family went back to their home in 
England, but the baby they carried with 
them must always have seemed a link 
with the beautiful old city, the rainbow- 
colored flowers of Spring, the sunshine 
and blue skies of Italy. 

The first home that Florence knew in 
England was Lea Hall, in Derbyshire; 


but when she was five years old, and 
her sister Frances was six, they went 
to live in a new house called Lea Hurst, 
which their father had just rebuilt, and 
here all the rest of her childhood’s sum- 
mer days were spent. 

It was a beautiful home, for Mr. 
Nightingale loved all beautiful things, 
and would have everything around him 
as charming as might be. The windows 
facing south looked over lawns and 
gardens and wooded slopes, across the 
valley where the Derwent Water wound 
its way like a silver thread, and on every 
side the view was lovely. 
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But surely most charming of all must 
have been the sight of the two little 
maidens in their dainty muslin frocks, 
leghorn hats, and sandal shoes, as they 
played about the garden slopes, among 
the beds of purple pansies, blue forget- 
me-nots, and sweet-scented wall-flowers. 

The children had each her own special 
garden in which she worked busily, 
planting, weeding, and watering, but it 
was Florence who was specially fond of 
flowers. It seemed as if the old City of 
Flowers had laid its charm upon her as 
well as given her its name. 

The two little sisters were very fond 
of their dolls too, although they showed 
their fondness in very different ways, 
and brought up their families on quite 
different plans. 

Florence’s dolls were all delicate, and 
needed constant care. They spent most 
of their lives in bed, going through 
dangerous illnesses, while they were 


EACH OF THE CHILDREN HAD HER OWN SPECIAL 
GARDEN 


most carefully and tenderly nursed by 
their little mother, who doctored them, 
and tempted their appetites with dainty 
dishes until they were well again. 
Scarcely were they up and dressed, how- 
ever, than some fresh ailment laid them 
low once more, and the nursing began 
over again. 

The dolls belonging to Frances, on the 
contrary, were scarcely ever in bed at 
all. They led stirring lives of adventure 
and excitement, but when an accident 
occurred, and an arm was broken or a 
leg came off at the joint, it was Florence 
who tenderly set the arm, putting it in 
splints. 

And if it was interesting to nurse 
dolls, how much more worth while was 
it to take care of live animals! Florence 


_ looked upon all animals as her friends, 


more especially those that were rather 
ugly and unfortunate. Anything that 
needed her care appealed at once to her 
tender little heart. 


It was she who welcomed and admired 
the very commonplace kittens which 
the stable-cat hid from less friendly 
eyes; and the old pony that was past 
work and of no use to anyone knew that 
his little mistress loved him as much as 
ever. 

Whenever she passed the paddock he 
came trotting over to see her, and then 
he would poke his nose into her pockets 
until he found an apple or a carrot, 
which was always hidden somewhere 
ready for his daily game of hide-and- 
seek. 

The birds, too, seemed to know and 
trust her, and even the squirrels came 
darting down for the nuts she carried 
with her, as she walked through the 
woods. They looked upon her as quite 
one of themselves. 

Only half the year was spent at Lea 
Hurst, for in° winter and early spring 
the family went to live in their other 
house, Embley Park, in Hampshire. 

There were but few railways in those 
days, and so the journey was made by 
coach or in their own carriage, and it 
was always a delightful time for the two 
children who loved the excitement of 
driving along the coaching roads and 
stopping to rest at nights at the wayside 
inns. 


AT EMBLEY 


During those winter months at Em- 
bley, Florence and her sister were kept 
very strictly at lessons with their gov- 
erness. Their father believed that girls 
should be taught quite as thoroughly as 
boys, and he planned his little daughters’ 


lessons just as carefully as if they had 
been sons. With him Florence learned 
Greek and Latin and was extremely 
quick at learning foreign languages. 

The little girls were taught, too, by 
their mother, to work their samplers 
and to do fine sewing, so there was not 
much spare time in their days, although 
some hours were always set aside for 
them to run about outside with their 
dogs, to scramble about the woods, or 
ride their ponies up hill and down dale. 

From her mother, too, Florence 
learned the pleasure of visiting the vil- 
lage people, and learning to know them 
in their homes, and she was always eager 
to be the messenger when there was a 
pudding or a jelly to be carried to some 
invalid. 

She was riding on her pony over the 
Hampshire downs one day, after a round 
of visits with the vicar, when they 
noticed that old Roger, the shepherd, 
was having hard work to collect his 
scattered sheep, and that he had no dog 
to help him. The vicar stopped and 
called to him. 

“Where’s your-dog?” he asked. 


THE INJURED DOG 


“The boys have been throwing stones 
at him, your reverence, and have broken 
his leg,” answered the old man. 

“Do you mean to say Cap’s leg is 
broken?” asked Florence anxiously. 
She knew the name of every dog about 
the place. “Can nothing be done for 
him? Where is he?” 

The old man shook his head. ‘No, 
there’s naught can be done, missy,” he 


said. “He will never be good for any- 
thing again. I’ve left him lying yonder 
in that shed.” 

Florence turned beseeching eyes upon 
the vicar. 

“Can’t we go and see?” she asked. 

The vicar nodded, and they galloped 
off together to the lonely shed, and in a 
moment Florence had slid off her pony, 
entered the shed, and was kneeling by 
the side of the suffering dog. 

She always seemed to understand the 
language of animals, and_as she patted 
and soothed and spoke in a low tone to 
poor Cap, he seemed at once to under- 
stand her, and feebly tried to wag his 
tail in response, looking up at her with 
brown eyes full of grateful trust. 

The vicar following after, carefully 
examined the injured leg, and declared 
it was not broken at all, but that with 
careful nursing the dog might get well. 

“What shall I do first?” asked Flor- 
ence anxiously. 

“We might try a hot compress,” said 
the vicar. 

Florence did not know exactly what 
a hot compress was, but when she un- 
derstood that it was a cloth wrung out 
of very hot water, she set to work at 
once. 

The shepherd’s boy was told to light 
a fire of sticks, and fill a kettle, and then 
came the question of a cloth and band- 
ages. Looking round, Florence’s quick 
eye caught sight of the shepherd’s clean 
smock hanging behind the door, and 
this, she declared, was the very thing 
that was needed. 

“Mother will give him a new one,” 
she said, as she tore the smock into 
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SHE BANDAGED THE SUFFERING DOG 


strips. Very tenderly, then, did she 
doctor the swollen leg, and in spite of 
the pain, the dog lay quite still under 
her hand, watching her all the time with 
grateful eyes. 
INR IE GMOs WAU SIE 

A message was sent home to explain 
where Florence was, and all that after- 
noon she watched by the side of the suf- 
fering dog, and bathed the poor leg 
until the swelling began to go down. It 
was evening before the shepherd came, 
and he came with a slow step. 

“Deary me, Miss,” he exclaimed in 
astonishment, when the dog gave a 
whine of welcome, and tried to come to 
him, “why, you’ve worked a wonder. I 
never thought to see the old dog greet 
meé again.” 

“You can throw away the rope, for 
he’s going to get quite well now,” said 
Florence, “only you must nurse him 
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carefully, and I will show you how to 
make hot compresses.” 

Roger was only too glad to do all 
that the little lady directed, and had no 
words to express his thanks., But it 
was the look in Cap’s grateful eyes that 
was all the thanks Florence cared for. 
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She was only a child then, always 
ready to help anyone or anything that 
needed her care, tending her flowers and 
learning to be orderly and diligent, but 
she was laying the foundation of the 
great work that was to crown her life. 

The look of gratitude in the eyes of a 
dog moved her childish heart with pity, 
but how well was she to learn to know 
that look in the eyes of suffering men, 
when the very name of Florence Night- 
ingale meant hope and comfort to 
wounded soldiers, and the sight of her 
face bending over their sick-beds was 
to them as the face of an angel. 

Florence had become a trained nurse 
in a London hospital, when she read of 
the suffering of the wounded soldiers in 
the Crimean War, and she offered her 
service to the army. She sailed with 
thirty-seven other nurses in 1854 for 
the Crimea. She was the first nurse to 
go on a battlefield and was known as 
“the lady with the lamp.” 


AN INVENTOR’S BOYHOOD 
(Tuomas A. Eprison) 


BY AMY STEEDMAN 


Ir 1s not only in fairyland that magi- 
cians are born, for sometimes the dull 
old world produces just as wonderful a 
wizard as any that are to be found be- 
tween the covers of Grimm or Hans 
Andersen. 

In the little village of Milan, in the 
state-of Ohio, on, February 11, 1347, 
Thomas Alva Edison was born. There 
was no mysterious romance about the 
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birth of this magician. No one thought 
him very wonderful at all, except per- 
haps his mother, and even she found 
him only a trying boy at times. 

As to Tom’s father, he thought the 
boy rather slow and stupid, and was 
quite worried about him. “Why, why, 
why,” was on his lips from morning till 
night, and the number of questions he 
asked wore out his father’s patience. He 
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KHACH NEW DISCOVERY HELPED TO ADD TO THE MAGIO OF HIS BRAIN 


wanted to know the reason of every- 
thing and to prove for himself what was 
right and what was wrong. 

Just like ordinary boys, he was al- 
ways getting into mischief, but whether 
it was by magic or good luck he always 
managed to get out of it again. First 
of all he fell into the canal that ran 
past the house where he lived, but he 
was pulled out before he was drowned. 
Then he tried falling into a pile of 
wheat in a grain elevator, and was 
nearly smothered, but he managed to 
get out of that too. 

He had the top of one finger chopped 
off instead of the skate strap which he 
was holding, and when he tried to build 
a fire in a barn it was not surprising 
that the barn itself caught fire in the 
most ordinary way. There was nothing 
magical either in the punishment that 
followed, when he was publicly whipped 


in the village square as an example to 
other naughty boys. 

And yet in Thomas Alva Edison’s big 
head the magic was slowly working, al- 
though no one guessed it. 

The boy was only at school three 
months, and all the time he sat at the 
foot of the class. Tom’s mother was 
vexed that he seemed stupid, and so she 
took him away from school and began 
to teach him herself. 

Down in the cellar he was allowed 
to keep rows upon rows of little bottles, 
collected from all parts of the town and 
filled with all sorts of chemicals, with 
which he made experiments, and each 
new discovery helped to add to the 
magic of his brain. 

Sometimes, however, the experiments 
were a failure and the results far from 
pleasant. 

“T will teach you to fly,” he said one 
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day to Michael Oates, a boy older than 
himself who helped with the work of the 
house. Now Michael had a great ad- 
miration for Tom and quite believed, he 
was able to do what he said, so when 
he was told to swallow a fearful dose of 
seidlitz powders he took it without a 
murmur, believing that the gas it pro- 
duced would hoist him up. 

But, alas! instead of flying he was 


soon lying on the ground twisted with 


pain. His cries of agony brought Tom’s 
mother to the rescue, and she brought 
out the switch which was kept behind 
the old grandfather’s clock and whipped 
the experimenter soundly. 

But neither the failure of the experi- 
ment nor the whipping discouraged Tom 
greatly. He was sure the idea was all 
right and it was only Michael who was 
all wrong. 

There was not much money to spare 
in Tom’s home, and all those bottles and 
experiments cost a good deal; so before 
very long, when he was only twelve 
years old, he made up his mind to try 
to earn money for himself. 

First he tried market gardening with 
Michael (who could dig if he could not 
fly), and he grew and sold vegetables 
for a time, but he did not like the work. 
Then after much persuasion his mother 
allowed him to sell newspapers on a rail- 
road train, and that suited him much 
better. 

He had time to read the newspapers 
and magazines as well as to sell them, 
and as he went backward and forward 
in the train from Huron, where he now 
lived, to Detroit, he was allowed to use 
part of one of the baggage-cars for his 
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beloved experiments, and here he col- 
lected all his bottles and worked away 
as he had done in the cellar at home. 

Even that was not enough to keep 
him busy, and when the Civil War broke 
out and everyone wanted news, he 
started a little printing-press in the 
baggage-car, and printed a newspaper 
of his very own called The Weekly 
Herald, which he sold at “three cents 
a copy.” 

But, sad to relate, an accident hap- 
pened to the new laboratory, and it and 
the printing-press came to an untimely 
end. The train was running along a 
badly laid track one day, when it gave 
a sudden lurch, and before Tom could 
catch it, a stick of phosphorus fell from 
the shelf to the floor of the car, and in 
an instant the boards were in flames. 

The guard, a Scot, with a quick 
temper, managed to put the fire out and 
to save his car, but he was furious with 
the boy, and boxed his ears so soundly 
that Tom ever afterward suffered from 


deafness. Then as soon as the first sta- 


tion was reached the bottles and the 
printing-press-were bundled out on the 
platform, and he was left there “tearful 
and indignant,’ in the midst of the 
ruins. 

It was after this that the magician 
began the work that was to touch the 
whole world with magic. And this is 
how his chance came. He was standing 
one day talking to the stationmaster at 
a little railroad station, when he saw a 
tiny boy, the son of the station agent, 
go wandering along the rails on which 
a train was coming swiftly toward him. 

There was not a moment to be lost, 


and in a flash Tom jumped down and 
caught the child from the tracks. As a 
reward for the rescue the child’s father 
taught Tom telegraphy. This was an 
important event for it led to a series of 
inventions to improve electrical trans- 
mission, and later to other electrical ex- 
periments. He was still a very young 
man when he set up a laboratory and 


started intensive work in all branches 
of science. From this shop were to 
come the phonograph, the electric light 
bulb, and the kinetescope, the forerun- 
ner of the moving picture. Many of 
his inventions resulted in entirely new 
industries, and, more than any other 
man of his time, he helped to make our 
living easier and more pleasant. 


iE POY WHO WAS HELERD 


(BENJAMIN WEST) 


BY HAPGOOD 


WE AkzE told of a certain Oriental king 
that “His fame spread far abroad; for 
he was marvelously helped, till he was 
strong.” This might have been said of 
Benjamin West. 

The old house in Swarthmore where 
he was born still stands. It was near a 
lonely highway, or trail, that led up 
from the Delaware River into the hills. 
According to a hospitable custom of 
those days “when hunger made even 
acorns savory,” after the family had 
had evening prayer they went upstairs 
to bed, leaving the door unlatched, a 
roaring fire on the hearth and food on 
the table, for any passer-by who was 
overcome by cold or hunger. It must 
have been a picturesque—and it would 
be to us a fearsome—sight to come 
down in the morning and find half a 
dozen redskins curled up on the floor 
around the fireplace. There was noth- 
ing, however, to fear in this Quaker 
household from the Indians with whom 
William Penn had made his never-to-be- 
broken treaty of peace. The youngest 
boy in this home admired the bright 


MOORE 


colors with which the Indians striped 
their faces, and they showed him how 
to prepare the red and yellow ocher. To 
this his mother added indigo, with 
which she colored her coverlets, and by 
mixing this blue with the yellow the boy 
got green. 

Now comes a story which perhaps you 
have heard. Leaning one day over the 
cradle where his older sister’s baby was 
sleeping, the little boy took some red 
and black ink and hastily sketched the 
child. When his mother returned he 
tried to hide his work, but when his 
mother saw it she knew it was a like- 
ness of little Sally, and threw her arms 
about him and kissed him fondly. 

The boy did not have much to work 
with. He had been told that a painter 
should have camel’s-hair brushes, but 
there were no camels in Swarthmore. 
His eye fell upon the family cat. The 
little bunch of soft hairs at the tip of 
her tail was tempting. It took but a 
moment to cut them off. Later he re- 
sorted to other parts of her body. When 
his father wondered aloud what strange 
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disease was making the pet bald, Ben- 
jamin, like the Father of His Country, 
could not tell a lie. 


THE SPECIAL MEETING 


Later a neighbor gave him paints and 
brushes, and some sketches that were 
so precious that he took them with him 
to his attic bedroom at night. When he 
was sixteen there was a special meeting 
of the Society of Friends to help his 
parents decide his future. That the 
young man should be an artist was con- 
trary to the faith of Quakers, for their 
Book of Discipline stated that “Things 
merely ornamental are not necessary to 
the well-being of man, but rather super- 
fluous.”” Then arose a good man, who 
declared that it was plain that God had 
given this young man great talents, and 
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THE LITTLE BOY HASTILY SKETCHED THE CHILD 
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that while such gifts had often been 
used for purposes of evil, it was also 
possible and probable that they might be 
made of great good. “What God has 
given, who shall dare to throw away?” 
So the meeting gave its consent, and 
gave Benjamin its blessing. 

Through the generosity of a business 
man young West was sent to Italy to 
study. His teachers there gave such a 
good account of him that when he came 
to England his work was _ heartily 
praised, and men of authority and 
wealth urged him to remain there. He 
answered that there was but one thing 
to hinder. A young woman in America 
had promised to marry him and he 
wished to go and get her. 

Here indeed he needed help. The 
brother of Elizabeth Shewell was un- 
willing that she should marry the poor 


artist, and five years before he had 
locked her up so that the artist should 
not meet her. One night Benjamin 
Franklin and two other young men went 
to the house with a rope ladder and as- 
sisted the young lady out of the window 
and to a sloop that was at anchor, where 
the father of Benjamin West was wait- 
ing to escort her across the Atlantic. 


fe GORATH EULSARTIST 


How did the artist, who soon became 
the favorite painter of England, requite 
those who had so marvelously helped 
him toward fame and happiness? He 
lived always a good, a helpful, a gen- 
erous life. There is room to tell but 
one story of his goodness. He learned 
that some Friends in Philadelphia de- 
sired to build a hospital. He promised 
to give them a painting. When it was 
completed the British Institution offered 
him three thousand guineas for it. He 
accepted the offer, on condition that he 


should be allowed to send a duplicate to 
America. The proceeds of the sale of 
the first picture and of the exhibition of 
the second he gave to the hospital. The 
second picture hangs in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital to-day, where for many 
years thirty patients were cared for 
from the gift of Benjamin West. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne said: “If Benjamin 
West had done no other good deed than 
this, it would have been enough to en- 
title him to an honorable remembrance 
forever.” 

One day, when Mr. West was presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and the 
king’s favorite, George III said to him, 
“Mr. West, how did it happen that, liv- 
ing in the savage wilderness as a child, 
you ever became an artist?” Mr. West 
was silent for a moment. His mind was 
running back along the past, through 
his days of triumph, clear back to the 
stone house on Chester Road. Then he 
said, with a smile, “Your Majesty, the 
kiss of my mother made me a painter.” 


THe bOVEOOD OF Ay PATRIOL 


(GEORGE WASHINGTON ) 


BY GRACE GORNER 


WHEN we see pictures of Mount Ver- 
non in Virginia, the beautiful home of 
George Washington, we usually think 
of that aristocratic estate as the birth- 
place of our first president. George, 
however, was born at the family home- 
stead in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, on February 22, 1732, and it was 
not until he was five years old that his 
father moved to his farm on the penin- 


sula between the Potomac and Rappa- 
hannock Rivers, known then, and now, 
as the Northern Neck of Virginia. 
This stretch of land had been re- 
served prior to 1650 as Indian country 
and thus was protected from previous 
white settlement. Early records show 
that the founders of the territory were 
families who had sailed from England 
in their own vessels and, with sizable 


fortunes, they had come to acquire 
land and increase their wealth. Among 
the outstanding families were the Car- 
ters, Balls, Lees—ancestors of General 
Robert E. Lee—and the Washingtons. 
A member of the Ball family, Mary 
Ball, was the second wife of Augustine 
Washington and mother of George. 
These families brought their goods 
and bonded servants or slaves, and es- 


tablished living in the manner they had. 


known in England. Some were traders, 
acting as their own shipmasters, and 
their ships could be seen resting at 
anchor in the estuary of the Rappa- 
hannock River between voyages to Liv- 
erpool and other old-world ports. 

But they were primarily planters. 
“Planting,” or farming, was the basic 
business of the community. By the 
time George Washington was born, the 
entire Northern Neck was in the hands 
of this small group of families closely 
united by intermarriage and joined in 
a common aim —to acquire more 
land. The estates developed into thou- 
sands of acres. Today a visitor to this 
part of Virginia may see the very 
churches which were built by these in- 
fluential families. They have been more 
elegantly reconstructed and are sur- 
rounded by tombstones bearing the 
names, honors, and records of the own- 
ers’ wives and multitudinous children. 

It was into this cavalier-like family 
life that George Washington was born. 
His father, Augustine Washington, en- 
joyed life on his plantation between the 
two rivers, and we can imagine how 
George and his older half-brothers, 
Lawrence and Augustine, enjoyed it 
too. The countryside was magnificent 
with its miles of rolling woodland and 
acres of planted crops. Although George 
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was only five years old then, it was, 
without doubt, at this early age that he 
acquired the love of the land which he 
retained throughout his life. 

Mount Vernon, the mansion as we 
know it today, was constructed about 
ten years later by Lawrence, whose in- 
heritance it was. Lawrence was fortu- 
nate in being given an excellent educa- 
tion, with some schooling in England, 
and later he served in the King’s army, 
fighting the Spaniards. He named his 
estate after Admiral Vernon with 
whom he had served at Carthagena. 

George’s boyhood was probably in- 
fluenced by his older brother’s military 
ventures, for we read that he could 
often be found drilling a group of boys 
in military tactics. There are many 
legends of his boyhood courage, his 
daring in the saddle, his taming of wild 
colts and his muscular strength. The 
authenticity of some of these legends 
may well be doubted, as we have learned 
to doubt the cherry-tree episode, but 
we know for a fact that George, as a 
boy, possessed unusual physical energy 
which was to serve him well when he 
became his country’s leader. 

When George was eleven, his father 
died. The plantation became Law- 
rence’s property and George returned 
to his birthplace, remaining there until 
he was thirteen when he went with his 
mother to live in Fredericksburg. 
George attended school and _ studied 
hard to prepare himself to support his 
mother as soon as possible. The lanky, 
muscular lad who loved outdoor exer- 
cise and who could throw a stone far- 
ther than his schoolmates sat indoors 
in solitude studying while his friends 
played outside the schoolroom. 

There is a record of George’s soli- 


tary ciphering in the famous school 
copy-book of 1745. In it he copied busi- 
ness documents, bonds and _ receipts. 
The laborious statistics were copied 


for the priesthood but, after becoming a 
Huguenot, had been forced to flee to 
America. He taught the Rules of Civil- 
ity as a course in good manners, sim- 


YOUNG GEORGE ROAMED THROUGH THE WOODLANDS OF 


slowly in his boyish hand — eloquent 
testimony to his methodical habits 
which were useful in his own business 
affairs later. His efficiency was always 
an asset in the service of his country. 
Of more important interest, there is 
evidence in the copy-book of 1745 that 
young George was fortunate in falling 
under the influence of an unexpected 
force, the product of a civilization more 
refined and more self-disciplined than 
eighteenth-century England could pro- 
duce. This was the 110 Rules of Civil- 
ity which was dictated by George’s 
teacher and copied in the book more 
hastily than the business figures. The 
teacher, Reverend James Marye, 
brought the Rules from France where 
it had been used as a manual of con- 
duct in the religious colleges of that 
country since 1595. Marye had studied 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


plicity of bearing, and consideration of 
others. It was an important influence 
in the character-moulding of the ath- 
letic George, whose rugged, robust per- 
sonality was modified by restraint and 
self-control. His consideration for 
others was an outstanding characteristic 
of George Washington, the General and 
President of his country. Instead of 
the fatuous tale of the hatchet and the 
cherry tree, we should stress the im- 
portance of the 110 Rules of Civility in 
the boyhood of young George. 

At this time George was tall, lean 
and vigorous, with brown hair and blue- 
gray eyes of serious, steady gaze. 
George enjoyed a hearty laugh and on 
occasion, displayed a white-hot temper, 
but generally speaking, his behavior 
was sober and bashful. Perhaps it was 
his gravity which brought his compan- 


ions to him for the settlement of their 
disputes. Again and again he was asked 
to act as umpire in the school argu- 
ments, a fact which proves that the boys 
must have respected his sense of fair- 
ness and good judgment. 

George expressed a strong desire to 
join the navy but was opposed by his 
mother. He continued with his studies, 
specializing in mathematics and a new 
vocation—surveying. His study of sur- 
veying was to prove important in the 
destiny of George Washington and of 
his country. Back at Mount Vernon, 
the sixteen-year-old George was _ be- 
friended by Lord Fairfax who owned 
the adjoining baronial estate. Lawrence 
was married to one of the Fairfax girls, 
so it was no accident that the young 
brother George was given the oppor- 
tunity to act as assistant surveyor to 
Lord Fairfax. 

All the Northern Neck families were 
shareholders in the newly-formed Ohio 
Company, a vast territory of 3,000,000 
acres stretching inland along the Ohio 
River valley. This inland empire had 
been purchased from the Indians of the 
Five Nations with a royal grant from 
King George. Lord Fairfax dispatched 
young George into the new land as pub- 
lic surveyor. He was also instructed to 
serve notice on the French that their 
frontier forts were considered an en- 
croachment on the rights of the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

George Washington welcomed the ad- 
venture of crossing over six hundred 
miles of forest-land. In spite of his 
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youth, his skirmishes with the Indians 
were successful, and his experience in 
Indian fighting was recognized later 
with an appointment on the staff of 
General Braddock when he went to 
drive out the French. Thus George’s 
knowledge of surveying led him into a 
military career in which he would 
serve as the intrepid commander of his 
country’s forces in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Although George was not privileged 
to obtain a college education, he was 
thoroughly grounded in practical busi- 
ness methods. Not naturally inclined 
toward the study of literature and his- 
tory, nevertheless he is shown in his- 
torical records to have been as well read 
in these subjects as he was in politics 
and farming. Besides becoming a self- 
made engineer, he became a farmer 
with advanced, scientific ideas, which 
he developed at Mount Vernon after 
the death of his brother Lawrence. 

George Washington’s greatness lay 
in his character. Through training and 
self-discipline he developed the distinc- 
tive traits which gave him powerful 
leadership ability. His knowledge of 
the land, particularly of the vast terri- 
tory stretching westward, gave him 
faith in the future growth and strength 
of the new nation. He had grown up 
with a sense of obligation to serve the 
community and he responded with a 
feeling of duty and responsibility when 
the country needed him. His deep de- 
votion helped in the foundation of our 
republic. 


Pit BOYHOOD, OF A STATESMAN 


(BENJAMIN FRANKLIN) 


BY CHARLES R. GIBSON 


THE FATHER of Benjamin Franklin 
came to this country from England 
about the year 1682. Benjamin, who 
later became one of America’s most 
famous statesmen and scientists, was 
the fifteenth in a family of seventeen 
children. Although he was born in Bos- 
ton in 1706, he was a British subject, 
because the Americans were colonists 
or Great Britain. 

In the New World Benjamin’s father 
commenced business as a candle and 
soap manufacturer, on a small scale. 

Although Benjamin had only two 
years’ schooling, which was between the 
age of eight and ten years, he must have 
received good tuition from his father, 
for he was able to read before he went 
to school. He tells us that his father 
always made it a point that the table- 
talk was of interest and instruction to 
the children. There was never any dis- 
cussion of their food; that was strictly 
prohibited. Even if the food was not 
to their minds, or was extra pleasing, or 
was not well cooked, no remark what- 
ever was to be made. Benjamin tells 
us that with this strict training he found 
in later life that he was quite indifferent 
to what kind of food was set before him. 
He found this a great convenience in 
traveling; he did not envy those whose 
delicate tastes were often bringing them 
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into conflict with the innkeepers. This 
avoidance of thinking about the food 
became such a habit with Franklin that 
he says, “Indeed, I am so unobservant 
of it, that to this day I can scarce tell a 
few hours after dinner of what dishes it 
consisted.” 

Another habit formed by Benjamin 
was to waste no time. No doubt he 
was taught this by his father, for he 
showed signs of this habit at a very 
early age, as we may gather from the 
following incident. When a child he 
felt that the very long graces which his 
father said before and after meals oc- 
cupied a good deal of time. One day 
while the little fellow was watching the 
winter’s meat being salted and stored 
away in casks he asked his father if it 
would not do to say grace over the 
whole lot once for all as it would save a 
lot of time. 


HOW BEN DECIDED HIS 
BUTURE 


His father had desired at first that 
his youngest son, Benjamin, should be a 
clergyman, but with the expenses of 
bringing up a family of seventeen he did 
not care to go to the further expense of 
a college training. At ten years of age 


Benjamin was put into his father’s busi- 
ness, but the cutting of wicks and the 
pouring of molten wax into candle- 
molds did not interest the boy. After 
two years of such work he told his 
father that he disliked the business, 
whereupon his father very wisely of- 
fered to find him some business which 
should be more congenial. But it is 
often no light task to determine for 
what business a boy is best suited, and 
so his father took Benjamin on his 
walks with him, to let the boy see dif- 
ferent tradesmen at work, and that he 
himself might observe the boy’s inclina- 
tions. There was some thought of ap- 
prenticing him to a cutler, but the fees 
demanded seemed to the father unrea- 
sonable. 

He had observed that all Benjamin’s 
pocket-money was spent on books, and 
that the boy had a decidedly bookish in- 
clination, and so it occurred to him that 
the printing trade would be a congenial 
one to Benjamin. An older brother had 
been set up in business as a printer, and 
so it was arranged that Benjamin 
should become an apprentice to him. 
The apprenticeship was to be a very 
long one, for Benjamin, who was then 
twelve years of age, was not to be free 
till he came of age. 


EXPERIENCES TAS AC PRIN TER 


Benjamin found the work very con- 
genial, especially as he could borrow 
copies of the books from other appren- 
tices. Sometimes he was required to 
return these books by the morning, but 
on such occasions he would sit up the 


greater part of the night till he finished 
the book. Later on a merchant who 


frequented the printing office offered 
Benjamin the use of his large library. 
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BENJAMIN BECAME APPRENTICE TO A PRINTHR 


During his early apprenticeship Ben- 
jamin became a vegetarian; the idea was 
suggested by some book he had read, 
but the real advantage that Benjamin 
saw in this diet was that the meals were 
more easily eaten, leaving more time for 
reading, and the cost of the food was 
less, so that he had more pocket-money 
for buying books. When his purse was 
not long enough to meet his demand for 
books, he would sell those he had read 
and buy the new ones. 

While Benjamin was thoroughly in- 
terested in the printing business, he was 
not very happy in it, for his brother was 
often unkind to him. One can only sur- 
mise from what follows that Benjamin’s 
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brother was jealous of the boy’s quick- 
ness in learning. 


BENJAMIN BECOMES A WRITER 


After Benjamin had served a few 
years of his apprenticeship it so hap- 
pened that his brother began to publish 
a newspaper, the second in New Eng- 
land. People had tried to dissuade the 
brother, as they considered one news- 
paper quite sufficient for New England. 
Those who wrote the news for this 
paper were in the habit of meeting at 
the printing office to discuss matters. 
The youthful Benjamin, then only fif- 
teen years of age, thought he weuld like 
to try his hand at writing articles. He 
knew very well that his brother would 
not allow him, and so he wrote in a dis- 
guised hand and pushed the anonymous 
manuscript beneath the door of the 
printing office after closing hours. He 
heard the journalists discuss his produc- 
tion next day, and the verdict was very 
encouraging; indeed, it was the general 
opinion that the article had been writ- 
ten by some well-known man of learn- 
ing. This and other similar articles 
were published, and at last Benjamin 
informed his brother and the journal- 
ists that he had been the anonymous 
author. The journalists were genuinely 
interested in him, but the brother was 
exceedingly displeased, and thought the 
boy was far too vain. 

Benjamin’s position in the printing 
office was by no means improved by this 
incident. Although he still had four 
years of his apprenticeship to serve, he 
determined to cut short the continued 
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unpleasantness. So, selling his books in 
order to pay his passage, he embarked 
upon a ship sailing for Philadelphia. 

The story of his arrival in the Quaker 
City is so famous that we must give it 
in his own words, as he wrote it down 
many years later for his son. 


PIS ARR VALINE A 
Ibe ide Sibi 


“T was in my working dress. I was 
dirty from my journey; my pockets 
were stuffed out with shirts and stock- 
ings, and I knew no soul or where to 
look for lodging. I was fatigued with 
traveling, rowing, and want of rest; I 
was very hungry; and my whole stock 
of cash consisted of a Dutch dollar and 
about a shilling in copper. 

“The latter I gave the people of the 
boat for my passage, who at first re- 
fused it on account of my rowing; but 
I insisted on their taking it. A man is 
sometimes more generous when he has 
but a little money than when he has 
plenty, perhaps through fear of being 
thought to have but little. Then I 
walked up a street, gazing about, till, 
near the market house, I met a boy with 
bread. 

“T had made many a meal on bread, 
and, inquiring where he had bought it, 
I went immediately to the baker’s he di- 
rected me to, in Second Street, and 
asked for biscuit, intending such as we 
had in Boston; but they, it seems, were 
not made in Philadelphia. Then I asked 
for a three-penny loaf, and was told 
they had none such. So not considering 
or knowing the difference of money, 


and the greater cheapness nor the 


names of his bread, I bade him give me 
three-penny worth of any sort. He gave 
me, accordingly, three great puffy rolls. 
I was surprised at the quantity, but took 
it, and, having no room in my pockets, 
walked off with a roll under each arm, 
and eating the other. 

“Thus I went up Market Street as far 
as Fourth Street, passing by the door of 
Mr. Read, my future wife’s father, 
when she, standing at the door, saw 
me and thought I made, as I certainly 
did, a most awkward, ridiculous appear- 
ance. Then I turned and went down 
Chestnut Street and part of Walnut 
Street, eating my roll all the way, and, 
coming round, found myself again at 
Market Street wharf, near the boat I 
came on, to which I went for a draft of 
the river water; and one of my rolls 
having satisfied me, I gave the other 
two to a woman and her child who had 
come down the river in the boat with 
us, and were waiting to go farther. 

“Thus refreshed, I walked again up 
the street, which by this time had many 
clean-dressed people in it who were all 
walking the same way. I joined them, 
and thereby was led to a great meeting 
house of the Quakers near the market. 

“T sat down among them, and, after 
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looking round awhile and hearing noth- 
ing said, being drowsy through labor 
and want of rest the preceding night, I 
fell fast asleep and continued so till the 
meeting broke up, when one was kind 
enough to rouse me. This was, there- 
fore, the first house I was in, or slept in, 
in Philadelphia.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin was to later be- 
come a famous scientist, inventor, dip- 
lomat, and writer—an American of 
whose achievements we are all still very 
proud. 


BITS OF WISDOM BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


From “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 


He that cannot obey will never command. 

Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Remember that time is money. 


A wise and brave man will dare to own that he 
was wrong. 


Being ignorant is not so much a shame as being 
unwilling to learn. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF A SCULPTOR 


( MICHELANGELO) 


BY AMY 


ON THE 6th of March, in the year 1474, 
a special star was shining up in heaven, 
and down on earth a new-born baby 
was wailing. Lodovico Buonarroti, the 
proud father of the wailing atom of 
humanity, noted the star and most care- 
fully, for he had been watching the sky 
to see if there was any sign there to 
foretell the fortune of his son. 

“A fated and happy star,” said he 
to himself joyfully, and afterward the 
wise men, who told fortunes by the stars, 
told him he was right. Not that Lodo- 
vico needed that anyone should assure 
him of the brilliant future that awaited 
the child. Had he not been born on 
Sunday, the luckiest of days, and was 
there not something about the tiny face 
that almost filled him with wondering 
awe and reverence? The secrets of 
heaven seemed still to linger about the 
baby who had so lately come to earth. 

“We will call him Michelangelo,” 
said his father. It was the most splen- 
did name he could think of, the name of 
the great warrior archangel, the mes- 
senger of God. Surely that name would 
fit the most glorious destiny that await- 
ed the little one. 

Lodovico, who was at that time po- 
desta, or mayor, of Caprese, came of a 
very ancient and noble family which had 
won much distinction in the service of 
Florence. The little new archangel, 
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then, must carry on the family record 
and help to make their name famous. 

So it was with happy stars above and 
brightest hopes around him that Mich- 
elangelo was born at Caprese, in the 
Casentino, not far from the holy ground 
of La Vernia, where the blessed Saint 
Francis suffered and was so_ highly 
blessed. 


CHILDHOOD 


Very soon after the birth of his son, 
Lodovico’s term of office came to an 
end and he returned to Florence to take 
up his abode at the villa of Settignano, 
three miles from the city. Most of the 
people living round about the villa were 
stone-cutters, for there were many stone 
quarries there, and it was to the wife of 
one of these stone-cutters that the baby 
was sent to be nursed. 

In the pure fresh mountain air, Mich- 
elangelo grew strong both in mind and 
body, and the first sounds he learned to 
know were the ringing of the hammer 
and the working of the chisel in the 
stone quarries. In after years the great 
master used to say that if he had any 
good in him he owed it to the pure fresh 
mountain air, and that his love of carv- 
ing came also from the stone-cutter’s 


hut. Those sights and sounds of the 
quarries sunk deep into the child’s heart, 
like a seed planted in a garden which 
was to spring up and blossom into a 
marvelous flower. 

As the years went on other children 
were born to Lodovico, and Michael- 
angelo did not always seem such a won- 
derful boy in his father’s eyes after all. 
Indeed he was rather a disappointment 
when he was old enough to be sent: to 
the school kept by Maestro Francesco 
of Urbino. He was not at all a brilliant 
scholar, and his progress was slow and 
quite commonplace. It was even hinted 
that he was rather a dunce, and he cer- 
tainly neglected his lessons whenever he 
possibly could, so that he might have 
more time for drawing. Give him a 
paper and pencil, and he forgot about 
everything else. 

It was extremely vexing, for his 
father had set his heart on the boy be- 
ing a credit to the family. What was 
the use of this drawing which seemed 
to be all that Michael cared about? He 
had no wish that a son of his should be 
an artist, and meanwhile it was most 
annoying to find the whitewashed walls 
of the house and terrace scribbled over 
with all sorts of designs and figures. 
There was nothing to be done but to 
whip the boy soundly and see if that 
would put any sense into his head. 

But the whipping did little good after 
all. Michelangelo crept back again, sore 
in body and mind, to his beloved draw- 
ings, and seemed to think it was quite 
worth while to suffer pain for the sake 
of his work. 

No one at home understood why he 


should be so obstinate and determined, 
but he had a friend who knew all about 
it and who was a great comfort. 
How Michelangelo envied his friend 
Francesco! He was quite a little boy, 
but he was not obliged to go to school 
and learn dull lessons, and instead of 
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THERE WAS NOTHING TO DO BUT WHIP THE BOY 
SOUNDLY 


being whipped when he tried to draw 
pictures, he spent his whole day at the 
studio of Maestro Ghirlandajo, with 
nothing to do but to learn all about 
drawing and painting the livelong day. 
Every morning Francesco brought his 
friend designs borrowed from _ the 
master’s studio, which Michelangelo 
studied and faithfully copied, and every 
day. the desire of his heart to become an 
artist grew stronger and ever stronger. 

At last Lodovico saw that it was no 
use to scold and whip the boy. His heart 
was evidently set on becoming a painter, 
and nothing else would content him. 
The golden dreams which the father 
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had dreamed over the baby’s birth slow- 
ly faded into gray disappointment. He 
decided that there was no chance now 
of the boy’s making a splendid fortune 
in the wool or silk trade, such as he had 
planned, but that he must be allowed to 
have his own way and continue that 
useless drawing. 


ae PRENTICED 


But although Lodovico was disap- 
pointed, having so many other children 
to educate and but little money coming 
in, still he was determined to do his 
very best for his son. In all Italy there 
was no painter to equal Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, and with him the boy 
should be placed. 

It was rather a surprise to find that 
Michelangelo was not an idler, and 
that the hours spent over his drawing 
had not been wasted. It was seldom 
that a boy was paid any wages during 
the first year of his apprenticeship, 
but Maestro Ghirlandajo found Mich- 
elangelo’s work so good that it was 
worth paying for, and it was arranged 
that he should receive a salary of nearly 
fifty dollars a year. 

Now at last Michelangelo was free 
to work with all his might at the thing 
he loved best, and like a young giant he 
put his whole mind and strength to his 
tasks. So well did he work and so won- 
derful was his talent that Ghirlandajo 
soon found there was not much left to 
teach him, and that he could actually 
make corrections on the master’s own 
sketches. 

They were working together one day 
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in the great Chapel of Santa Maria 
Novella when the master went up silent- 
ly behind the boy and watched him at 
work. 

“This boy knows more than I do,” 
said the master, amazed at the drawing 
he saw. It was time Michelangelo 
should leave the studio. 

So the year of his apprenticeship 
came to an end, and Michelangelo com- 
menced at once to study sculpture in 
the new art school opened by Lorenzo 
the Magnificent in the Garden of the 
Medici. Francesco was still his friend, 
and the boys now worked together in 
great content. 

It was all a veritable wonderland for 
Michelangelo; he had never dreamed 
of such treasures of beauty as were 
gathered together in the school of the 
Magnificent. Pictures, sculpture, en- 
gravings, gems, and enamels had all 
been collected by Duke Lorenzo, whose 
great desire was to encourage the love 
of art. The studio of Maestro Ghirlan- 
dajo had seemed a haven of joy; here 
was indeed a paradise. 

It was not long before Lorenzo 
noticed the keen-faced boy working 
away so silently and diligently. He 
watched him as he molded some figures 
in terra-cotta and was astonished at his 
masterly touch. 

“Terra-cotta is but poor stuff to work 
on,” said Lorenzo; “try instead what 
thou canst make of this block of marble.” 


THE FAUN 


There was a marble face of an old 
faun close at hand, and Michelangelo 


set to work at once to copy it. He had 
never handled a chisel before and knew 
nothing about marble, but he never 
dreamed of saying so. He meant. to 
carve that marble to the best of his 
ability. Difficulties were only there to 
be conquered. 

So he worked away, forgetting all 
else but just the faun’s face that was 
hidden in the block of marble. He 
chipped and he cut away, and as he 
worked the life seemed to spring out of 
the stone and an exact copy of the old 
faun grinned out of its marble prison. 

Lorenzo was amazed next day when 
he returned to see what the boy had 
made of his piece of marble. It was the 
most wonderful copy he had ever seen, 
and it was even better than the original, 
for Michael had introduced ideas of his 
own, and had made the laughing mouth 
a little open to show the teeth and tongue 
of the faun. Lorenzo noticed this and 
turned with a smile to the young artist. 

“Thou shouldst have remembered 
that old folks never keep all their teeth, 
but that some of them are always want- 
ing,” he said. 

Lorenzo only meant this as a joke, 
but Michael was too much in earnest to 
understand jesting. He seized his ham- 
mer and struck out several of the teeth 
at once, never stopping to think if it 
would spoil his work. 

This also pleased Lorenzo greatly, 
and he saw at once that here was no 
ordinary boy. There was nothing the 
Magnificent loved so much as genius, 
and he at once arranged that Michel- 
angelo was to be received into the palace 


and become the companion of Lorenzo's 
sons. 

From that moment fortune began to 
smile upon the boy of the Medici Gar- 
den. Step by step he began to climb 
the ladder of fame. As he had seen 
within his first piece of marble the face 
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AS HE WORKED THE LIFE SEEMED TO SPRING 
OUT OF THE STONE 


of the faun, so he set out now to free 
with a giant’s strength all the wondrous 
shapes that lay imprisoned in the marble 
blocks; and thus to-day the world owes 
some of its most beautiful statuary to 
the hammer and chisel of the boy who 
has been so well named Michelangelo, 
after the warrior archangel, the Mes- 
senger of God. 

Michelangelo’s magnificent statues 
of David, Moses, and other Biblical fig- 
ures, his sublime paintings of Biblical 
subjects, notably on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, remain to-day among the 
world’s greatest treasures among. all 
masterpieces of art. 


DHE rnp OF URBINO 


(RAPHAEL ) 


BY LOUISE DE 


ON A SPRING morning more than 400 
years ago, a little boy stood looking out 
of a casement window into the warm 
Italian sunshine. He had hazel eyes 
and fair hair. He wore a little blue 
tunic and had in his hand a little round 
cap. He was the seven-year-old-son 
of Signor Giovanni Sanzio and his 
name was Raphael. He was to become 
one of the world’s greatest religious 
painters. 

He was a very happy little boy in 
this kindly town of Urbino. He had 
the dearest old grandfather in all the 
world; he had a loving mother, and he 
had a father who was very tender to 
him, and painted him among the angels 
of heaven, and was always full of such 
true love of art that the child breathed 
it with every breath, as he could 
breathe the sweetness of a cowslip bell 
when he held one in his hands up to 
his nostrils. 

Can you not picture to yourself good, 
shrewd, wise Giovanni Sanzio, with his 
old father by his side, and his little son 
running before him, in the holy eve- 
ning time of a feast day, with the deep 
church bells swaying overhead, and the 
last sun-rays smiting the frescoed walls, 
the stone bastions, the blazoned standard 
on the castle roof, the steep city rocks 
shelving down into the greenery of 
cherry orchard and of pear tree? 


LA RAMEE 


“Let him alone; he will paint all this 
some day,’ said his wise father, who 
loved to think that his brushes and his 
colors would pass in time to Raphael, 
whose hands would be stronger to hold 
them than his own had been. 

No doubt the good folks of Urbino 
laughed at him often for a little moon- 
struck dreamer, so many hours did he 
stand looking, looking—only looking— 
as eyes have a right to do that see well 
and not altogether as others see. 

At this time Urbino was growing into 
fame for its pottery work: those big 
dishes and bowls, those marriage plates 
and pharmacy jars which it made, were 
beginning to rival the products of its 
neighbor Gubbio, and when its duke 
wished to send a bridal gift, or a present 
on other festal occasions, he often chose 
some service or some rare platter of his 
own Urbino ware. 


MARS TROSBENEDETL® 


There was a master-potter of the 
Montefeltro at that time, one Maestro 
Benedetto Ronconi, who in that day en- 
joyed the honor of all the duchy, and 
did things very rare and fine in the 
Urbino ware. He lived within a stone’s 
throw of Giovanni Sanzio, and was a 
gray-haired, handsome, somewhat stern 


and pompous man, now more than 
middle-aged, who had one beauteous 
daughter, by name Pacifica. He cher- 
ished Pacifica well, but not so well as 
he cherished the things he wrought—the 
deep round nuptial plates and oval mas- 
sive dishes that he painted with Scrip- 
tural stories and strange devices, and 
landscapes such as those he saw around, 
and flowing scrolls with Latin mottoes in 
black letters, and which, when thus 
painted, he consigned with an anxiously 
beating heart to the trial of the ovens, 
and which sometimes came forth from 
the trial all cracked and blurred and 
marred, and sometimes emerged in tri- 
umph and came into his trembling hands 
iridescent and lovely with those lustrous 
and opaline hues which we admire in 
them to this day as the especial glory of 
majolica. 

Maestro Benedetto was an ambitious 
and. vaity mat and nad: ad a hard, 
labored manhood, working at his potter’s 
wheel and painter’s brush before Urbino 
ware was prized in Italy or even in the 
duchy. Now, indeed, he was esteemed 
at his due worth, and his work was so 
also, and he was passably rich, and 
known as a good artist beyond the 
Marches. 

The house of Maestro Benedetto was 
a long stone building, with a loggia at 
the back all over-climbed by hardy rose 
trees, and looking on a garden that was 
more than half an orchard, and in which 
grew abundantly pear trees, plum trees, 
and wood strawberries. 

The little son of neighbor Sanzio ran 
in and out this bigger wider house and 
garden of Maestro Benedetto at his 
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pleasure, for the maiden Pacifica was 
always glad to see him, and even the 
somber master-potter would unbend to 
him, and show him how to lay the color 
on to the tremulous, fugitive, unbaked 
biscuit. 

Pacifica was a lovely young woman 
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THE MAIDEN PACIFICA WAS ALWAYS GLAD TO 
SEE HIM 


of some seventeen or eighteen summers; 
and perhaps Raphael was but remem- 
bering her when he painted in his after- 
years the face of his Madonna di San 
Sisto. He loved her as he loved every- 
thing that was beautiful and every one 
who was kind; and almost better than 
his own beloved father’s studio, almost 
better than his dear old grandsire’s 
cheerful little shop, did he love this 
grave, silent, sweet-smelling,  sun- 
pierced, shadowy old house of Maestro 
Benedetto. 


PUCAS TORELLI 


Maestro Benedetto had four appren- 
tices or pupils in that time learning to 
become figuli, but the one whom Raphael 
liked the most (and Pacifica too) was 
one Luca Torelli, of a village above in 
the mountains—a youth with a noble, 
dark, pensive beauty of his own, and 
a fearless gait, and a supple, tall, slender 
figure that would have looked well in the 
light coat of mail and silken doublet of 
a Man-at-arms. 

In sooth, the spirit of Messer Luca 
was more made for war and its risks and 
glories than for the wheel and the brush 
of the bottega; but he had loved Pacifica 


ever since he had come down one care-. 


less holy-day into Urbino, and had 
bound himself to her father’s service 
in a heedless moment of eagerness to 
breathe the same air and dwell under the 
same roof as she did. 

He had gained little for his pains; to 
see her at mass and at meal times, now 
and then to be allowed to bring water 
from the well for her or to feed her 
pigeons, to see her gray gown go down 
between the orchard trees and catch the 
sunlight, to hear the hum of her spinning 
wheel, the thrum of her viol—this was 
the uttermost he got of joy in two long 
years; and how he envied Raphael run- 
ning along the stone floor of the loggia 
to leap into her arms, to hang upon her 
skirts, to pick the summer fruit with 
her, and sort with her the autumn herbs 
for drying! 

“T love Pacifica!’ he would say, with 
a groan, to Raphael; and Raphael would 
say, with a smile, “Ah, Luca, so do I!” 
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“It is not the same thing, my dear,” 
sighed Luca; “I want her for my wife.” 

“I shall have no wife; I shall marry 
myself to painting,’ said Raphael, with 
a little grave, wise face looking out from 
under the golden roof of his fair hair. 
For he was never tired of watching his 
father painting the saints with their 
branch of palm on their ground of blue 
or of gold, or Maestro Benedetto mak- 
ing the dull clay glow with angels’ 
wings and prophets’ robes and _ holy 
legends told in color. 

Now, one day, as Raphael was stand- 
ing and looking thus at his favorite 
window in the potter’s house, his friend, 
the handsome, black-browed Luca, who 
was also standing there, did sigh so 
deeply and so deplorably that the child 
was startled from his dreams. 
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“Good Luca, what ails you?” he mur- 
mured, winding his arms about the 
young man’s knees. 

“O, ’Faello!” mourned the appren- 
tice woefully. ‘Here is such a chance 
to win the hand of Pacifica if only I 
had talent—such talent as that Giorgio 
of Gubbio has! If the good Father had 
only gifted me with a master’s skill, in- 
stead of all this bodily strength and 
sinew, like a wild hog of the woods, 
which avails me nothing here!” 

“What chance is it?’ asked Raphael, 
“and what is there new about Pacifica? 
She told me nothing, and I was with 
heran hour.” 

“Dear simple one, she knows nothing 
of it,’ said Luca, heaving another tre- 


mendous sigh from his heart’s deepest 
depths. “You must know that a new 
order has come in this very forenoon 
from the duke; he wishes a dish and a 
jar of the very finest and firmest 
majolica to be painted with the story of 
Esther, and made ready in three months 
from this date, to then go as his gifts 
to his cousins of Gonzaga. He has 
ordered that no cost be spared in the 
work, but that the painting thereof be 
of the best that can be produced, and 
the prize he will give is fifty scudi. Now, 
Maestro Benedetto, having known some 
time, it seems, of this_order, has had 
made in readiness several large oval 
dishes and beautiful jars; he gives one 
of each to each of his pupils—to my- 
Self, to. Berensario, to Titos and: to 
Zenone. The master is sorely distraught 
that his eyesight permits him not him- 
self to execute the duke’s commands; but 
it is no secret that should one of us be 
so fortunate as to win the duke’s appro- 
bation, the painter who does so shall 
become his partner here and shall have 
the hand of Pacifica. Now you see, 
’*Faello mine, why I am so bitterly sad of 
heart, for I am a good<craftsman 
enough at the wheel and the furnace, and 
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I like not ill the handling and the mold- 
ing of the clay, but at the painting of 
the clay I am but a tyro, and Berengario 
or even the little Zenone will beat me; 
Of that! ani sure: 

Raphael heard all this in silence, lean- 
ing his elbows on his friend’s knee, and 
his chin on the palms of his own hands. 
He knew that the other pupils were 
better painters by far than his Luca, 
though not one of them was such a 
good-hearted or noble-looking youth, 
and for none of them did the maiden 
Pacifica care. 

“How long a time is given for the jar 

and the dish to be ready?” he asked, at 
length. 
- “Three months, my dear; “said Iuca, 
with a sigh sadder than ever. “But if 
it were three years, what difference 
would it make? You cannot cudgel the 
divine grace of art into a man with 
blows as you cudgel speed into a mule, 
and I shall be a dolt at the end of the 
time, as I am now.” 

Raphael was very pensive for a while; 
then he raised his head, and said: 

“T have thought of something, Luca. 
But I do not know whether you will let 
me try it. 


RAPHAEL KISSED HIM, AND SAID, “NOW LISTEN” 
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“You angel child! What would your 
old Luca deny to you? But as for help- 
ing me, my dear, put that thought out of 
your little mind forever, for no one can 
help me, ’Faello, not the saints them- 
selves, since I was born a dolt!”’ 

Raphael kissed him, and said, “Now 
listen !”’ 
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A few days later Signor Benedetto 
informed his pupils of the duke’s com- 
mand and of his own intentions; he did 
not pronounce his daughter’s name to 
the youths, but he spoke in terms that 
were clear enough to assure them that 
whoever had the good fortune and high 
merit to gain the duke’s choice of his 
pottery should have the honor of be- 
coming associated in his own famous 
bottega. 

Not much attention was given to 
maidens’ wishes in those times, and no 
one thought the master-potter either un- 
just or cruel in thus suiting himself be- 
fore he suited his daughter. And what 
made the hearts of all the young men 
quake and sink the lowest was the fact 
that Signor Benedetto offered the com- 
petition, not only to his own apprentices, 
but to any native of the duchy of Urbino, 
For who could tell what hero might not 
step forth from obscurity and gain the 
great prize of this fair hand of Paci- 
fica’s? And with her hand would go 
many a broad gold ducat, and heritage 
of the wide old gray stone house, and 
many an old jewel and old brocade that 
were kept there in dusky sweet-smelling 
cabinets, and also more than one good 
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piece of land, smiling with corn and 
fruit trees, outside the gates in the lower 
pastures to the westward. 

“Had I been you,” Giovanni Sanzio 
ventured once to say respectfully to 
Signor Benedetto, “I think I should have 
picked out for my son-in-law the best 
youth that I knew, not the best painter ; 
for be it said in all reverence, my friend, 
the greatest artist is not always the 
truest man, and by the hearthstone 
humble virtues have sometimes high 
claim.” 

Then Signor Benedetto had set his 
stern face like a flint, knowing very weli 
what youth Messer Giovanni would have 
liked to name to him. 

“T have need of a good artist in my 
bottega to keep up its fame,” he had said 
stiffly. “My vision is not what it was, 
and I should be loath to see Urbino ware 
fall back, while Pesaro and Gubbio and 
Castel Durante gain ground every day. 
Pacifica must pay the penalty, if penalty 
there be, for being the daughter of a 
great artist.” 

Mirthful, keen-witted Sanzio smiled 
to himself, and went his way in silence; 
for he did not bow down in homage be- 
fore the old master-potter’s estimation 
of himself. 

“Poor Pacifica!” he thought; “if only 
my ’Faello were but older!” 
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- Meanwhile, where think you was 
Raphael? Half the day, or all the day, 
and every day whenever he could? 
Where think you was he? Well, in the 
attic of Luca, before a bowl and a dish 


almost as big as himself. The attic was 
a breezy, naked place, underneath the 
arches supporting the roof of Maestro 
Benedetto’s dwelling. Each pupil had 
one of these garrets to himself—a rare 
boon, for which Luca came to be very 
thankful, for without it he could not 
have sheltered his angel; and the secret 
that Raphael had whispered to him that 
day of the conference had been, “Let 
me try and paint it!” 

“Let me try!” said the child a hundred 
times. He would tell no one, only Luca 
would know; and if he failed—vwell, 
there would only be the spoiled pottery 
to pay for, and had he not two whole 
ducats that the duke had given him 
when the court had come to behold his 
father’s designs for the altar frescoes at 
San Dominico di Cagli? 

So utterly in earnest was he, and so 
intense and blank was Luca’s absolute 
despair, that the young man had in turn 
given way to his entreaties. “Never can 
I do aught,” he thought, bitterly, look- 
ing at his own clumsy designs. “And 
sometimes by the help of cherubs the 
saints work miracles.” 

“Tt will be no miracle,” said Raphael, 
hearing him murmur this; “it will be 
myself, and that which the dear God 
has put into me.” 

From that hour Luca let him do what 
he would, and through all these lovely 
early summer days the child came and 
shut himself up in the garret, and 
studied, and thought, and worked, and 
knitted his fair brows, and smiled in 
tranquil satisfaction, according to the 
mood he was in and the progress of his 
labors. 
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EARNESTLY AS IF HE WERE A 
MAN GROWN 


HE LABORED AS 


Pacifica herself did wonder that he 
deserted her so perpetually for the gar- 
ret. Lut one day when she questioned 
him, the sweet-faced rogue clung to her 
and murmured, “Oh, Pacifica, I do want 
Luca to win you, because he loves you 
so; and I do love you both!” And she 
grew pale and answered him, “Ah, dear, 
if he could!” and then said never a word 
more but went to her distaff; and 
Raphael saw great tears fall off her 
lashes down among the flax. 

She thought he went to the attic to 
watch how Luca painted, and loved him 
more than ever for that, but knew in the 
hopelessness of her heart—as Luca also 
knew it in his—that the good and gallant 
youth would never be able to create any- 
thing that would go as the duke’s gifts 
to the Gongaza of Mantua. And she 
did care for Luca! She had spoken to 


him but rarely indeed, yet passing in 
and out of the same doors, and going to 
the same church offices, and dwelling al- 
ways beneath the same roof, he had 
found means of late for a word, a flower, 
a serenade. And he was so handsome 
and so brave, and so gentle, too, and so 
full of deference. Poor Pacifica cared 
not in the least whether he could paint 
or not. He could have made her happy. 

In the attic Raphael passed the most 
anxious hours of all his sunny little life. 
He would not allow Luca even to look 
at what he did. He barred the door and 
worked; when he went away he locked 
his work up in a wardrobe. The swal- 
lows came in and out of the window, and 
fluttered all around him. Raphael 
worked on, not looking off, though clang 
of trumpet, or fanfare of cymbal often 
told him there was much going on worth 
looking at down below. He was only 
seven years old, but he labored as ear- 
nestly as if he were a man grown, his 
little rosy fingers gripping that pencil 
which was to make him in life and death 
famous as kings are not famous. 

He had covered hundreds of sheets 
with designs before he had succeeded in 
getting embodied the ideas that haunted 
him. When he had pleased himself at 
last, he set to work to transfer his im- 
aginations to the clay in color. 

Ah, how glad he was now that his 
father had let him draw from the time 
he was two years old, and that of late 
Messer Benedetto had shown him some- 
thing of the mysteries of painting on 
biscuit and producing the metallic luster 
which was the especial glory of the pot- 
tery of the duchy! 
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HOMAGE 
Midsummer was come; the three 
months all but a week had passed by. 
It was known that every one was ready 
to compete for the duke’s choice. 

One afternoon Raphael took Luca by 
the hand and said to him, “Come.” 

He led the young man up to the table, 
beneath the window, where he had 
passed so many of these ninety days of 
the spring and summer. 

Luca gave a great cry, and stood gaz- 
ing, gazing, gazing. Then he fell on his 
knees and embraced the little feet of the 
child; it was the first homage that he, 
whose life became one beautiful song 
of praise, received from man. 

“Dear Luca,” he said softly, “dornot 
do that. If it be indeed good, let us 
thank God.” 

What his friend saw were the great 
oval dish and the great jar or vase 
standing with the sunbeams full upon 
them, and the brushes and the tools and 
the colors all strewn around. And they 
shone with lustrous opaline hues and 
wondrous flame-like glories and gleam- 
ing iridescence, like melted jewels, and 
there were all manner of graceful sym- 
bols and classic designs wrought upon 
them; and their borders were garlanded 
with cherubs and flowers, and the land- 
scapes were the tender, homely land- 
scapes round about Urbino; and the 
mountains had the solemn radiance that 
the Apennines wore at evening-time; 
and amid the figures there was one 
supreme, white-robed, golden-crowned 
Esther, to whom the child painter had 
given the face of Pacifica. And this 


wondrous creation, wrought by a baby’s 
hand, had safely and secretly passed the 
ordeal of the furnace, and had come 
forth without spot or flaw. 

Luca ceased not from kneeling at the 
feet of Raphael, as ever since has knelt 
the world. 

“Oh, wondrous boy! Oh, angel sent 
unto men!” sighed the poor apprentice, 


as he gazed; and his heart was so full 


that he burst into tears. 

Vleet us “thank God,~ =said" little 
Raphael again; and he joined his small 
hands that had wrought this miracle, 
and said his Laws Domini. 

When the precious jars and the great 
platter were removed to the wardrobe 
and shut up in safety, Luca said timidly, 
feeling twenty years in age behind the 
wisdom of this divine child: “But, 
dearest boy, I do not see how your 
marvelous and most exquisite accom- 
plishment can advantage me. Even if 
you would allow it to pass as mine, I 
could not accept such a thing; it would 
be a fraud, a shame: not even to win 
Pacifica could I consent.” 

“Be not so hasty, good friend,” said 
Raphael. ‘Wait just a little longer yet 
and see. [have my own idea. Do trust 
ihe) Seales, 

“Heaven speaks in you, that I be- 
lieve,” said Luca, humbly. 

Raphael answered not, but ran down- 
stairs, and, passing Pacifica, threw his 
arms about her in more than his usual 
affectionate caresses. 

“Pacifica, be of good heart,” he mur- 
mured, and would not be questioned, but 
ran homeward to his mother. 

“Can it be that Luca has done well,” 
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thought Pacifica; but she feared the 
child’s wishes had outrun his wisdom. 
He could not be any judge, a child of 
seven years, even though he were the 
son of that good and honest painter and 
poet, Giovanni Sanzio. 


SUSPENSE 


The next morning was midsummer 
day. Now, the pottery was all to be 
placed on this forenoon in the bottega 
of Signor Benedetto; and the Duke 
Guidobaldo was then to come and make 
his choice from among them; and the 
master-potter, a little because he was a 
courtier, and more because he liked to 
affect a mighty indifference and to show 
he had no favoritism, had declared that 
he would not himself see the competing 
works of art until the eyes of the Lord 
of Montefeltro also fell upon them. 

As for Pacifica, she had locked her- 
self in her chamber alone. The young 
men were swaggering about, and taunt- 
ing each other, and boasting. Luca 
alone sat apart, thrumming an old lute. 
Giovanni Sanzio, who had ridden home 
at evening from Citta di Castello, came 
in from his own house and put his hand 
on the youth’s shoulder. 

“TI hear the Pesaro men have brought 
fine things. Take courage, my lad. 
Maybe we can entreat the duke to dis- 
suade Pacifica’s father from this tyr- 
annous disposal of her hand.” 

Luca shook his head wearily. There 
would be one beautiful thing there, in- 
deed, he knew; but what use would that 
be to him? 

“The child—the child—” he stam- 


mered, and then remembered that he 
must not disclose Raphael’s secret. 

“My child?” said Signor Giovanni. 
“Oh, he will be here; he will be sure to 
be here; wherever there is a painted 
thing to be seen, there always, be sure, 
is Raphael.” 

Then the good man sauntered within 
from the loggia, to exchange salutations 
with Ser Benedetto, who, in a suit of 
fine crimson with doublet of sad-colored 
velvet, was standing ready to advance 
bareheaded into the street as soon as 
the hoofs of the duke’s charger should 
strike on the stones. 

“You must be anxious in your 
thoughts,” said Signor Giovanni to him. 
“They say a youth from Pesaro brings 
something fine; if you should find your- 
self bound to take a stranger into your 
workroom and your home af 

“Tf he be a man of genius, he will be 
welcome,” answered Messer Ronconi, 
pompously. “Be he of Pesaro, or of 
Fano, or of Castel Durante, I go not 
back from my word; I <eep my word, to 
my own hindrance even, ever.” 

“Let us hope it will bring you only joy 
and triumph here,” said his neighbor, 
who knew him to be an honest man and 
a true, if over-obstinate and too vain of 
his own place in Urbino. 

“Our lord the duke!” shouted the 
people standing in the street; and Ser 
Benedetto walked out with stately tread 
to receive the honor of his master’s 
visit to his bottega. ; 

Raphael slipped noiselessly up to his 
father’s side, and slid his little hand into 
Sanzio’s, 
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“You are not surely afraid of our 
good Guidobaldo!” said his father, with 
a laugh and some little surprise, for 
Raphael was very pale, and his lower 
lip trembled a little. 

“No,” said the child, simply. 
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The young duke and his court came 
riding down the street, and paused be- 
fore the old stone house of the master- 
potter—splendid gentlemen, though only 
in their morning apparel, with noble 
Barbary steeds, fretting under them, and 
little pages and liveried varlets about 
their steps. 

Usually, unless he went hunting or on 
a visit to some noble, Guidobaldo, like 
his father, walked about Urbino like 
any one of its citizens; but he knew the 
pompous and somewhat vainglorious 
temper of Messer Benedetto, and good- 
naturedly was willing to humor his 
harmless vanities. Bowing to the 
ground, the master-potter led the way, 
walking backward into his bottega; the 
courtiers followed their prince; Giovan- 
ni Sanzio with his little son and a few 
other privileged persons went in also 
at due distance. 

At the farther end of the workshop 
stood the pupils and the artists from 
Pesaro and other places in the duchy 
whose works were there in competition. 
In all there were some ten competitors; 
poor Luca, who had set his own work on 
the table with the rest as he was obliged 
to do, stood hindmost of all, shrinking 
back, to hide his misery, into the deepest 


shadow of the deep-bayed latticed 
window. 

On the narrow deal benches that 
served as tables on working days to ,the 
pottery painters were ranged the dishes 
and the jars, with a number attached to 
each—no name to any, because Signor 
Benedetto was resolute to prove his own 
absolute disinterestedness in the matter 
of choice; he wished for the best artist. 

Prince Guidobaldo, doffing his plumed 
cap courteously, walked down the long 
room and examined each production in 
its turn. On the whole, the collection 
made a brave display of majolica, though 
he was perhaps a little disappointed at 
the result in each individual case, for he 
had wanted something out of the com- 
mon run and absolutely perfect. Still 
with fair words he complimented Signor 
Benedetto on the brave show, and only 
before the work of poor Luca was he 
entirely silent, since indeed silence was 
the greatest kindness he could show to 
it; the drawing was bold and regular, 
but the coloring was hopelessly crude, 
glaring, and ill-disposed. 

At last, before a vase and a dish that 
stood modestly at the very farthest end 
of the deal bench the duke gave a sud- 
den exclamation of delight, and Signor 
Benedetto grew crimson with pleasure 
and surprise, and Giovanni Sanzio 
pressed a little nearer and tried to see 
over the shoulders of the gentlemen of 
the court, feeling sure that something 
rare and beautiful must have called 
forth that cry of wonder from the Lord 
of Montefeltro, and having seen at a 
glance that for his poor friend Luca 
there was no sort of hope. 


NUMBER ELEVEN 


“This is beyond all comparison,” said 
Guidobaldo, taking the great oval dish 
up reverently in his hands. “Maestro 
Benedetto, I do felicitate you that you 
should possess such a pupil. He will 
be a glory to our beloved Urbino.” 

“Tt is indeed most excellent work, my 
lord duke,” said the master-potter, who 
was trembling with surprise, and dared 
not show all the astonishment and emo- 
tion that he felt at the discovery of so 
exquisite a creation in his bottega, “It 
must be,” he added, for he was a very 
honest man, “the work of one of the lads 
of Pesaro or Castel Durante. I have 
no such craftsman in my workshop. It 
is beautiful!” 

“Tt is worth its weight in gold!” said 
the prince, sharing his emotion. ‘Look, 
gentlemen—look! Will not the fame of 
Urbino be borne beyond the Apennines 
and Alps?” 

Thus summoned, the court and the 
citizens came to look, and averred that 
truly never in Urbino had they seen such 
painting on majolica. 

“But whose is it?” said Guidobaldo, 
impatiently, casting his eyes over the 
gathered group in the background of 
apprentices and artists. ““Maestro Bene- 
detto, I pray you, the name of the artist; 
I pray you, quick!” 

“It is marked number eleven, my 
lord,” answered the master-potter. 
“Ho, you who reply to that number, 


stand out and give your name. My 
lord duke has chosen your work. Ho, 
there! do you hear me?” 

But no one of the group moved. The 


young men looked from one to another. 
Who was this nameless rival? There 
were but ten of themselves. 

“Ho, there!” repeated Signor Bene- 
detto, getting angry. “Cannot you find 
a tongue, I say? Who has wrought 
this work? Silence is but insolence to 
his highness and to me!” 

Then the child of Sanzio loosened his 
little hand from his father’s hold, and 
went forward, and stood before the 
master-potter. 

“T painted it,” he said, with a pleased 
smile; “I, Raphael.” 

Can you not fancy, without telling, 
the confusion, the wonder, the rapture, 
the incredulity, the questions, the wild 
ecstasy of praise, that followed on the 
discovery of the child artist? 

Only the presence of Guidobaldo kept 
it in anything like decent quietude, and 
even he, all duke though he was, felt his 
eyes wet and felt his heart swell; for 
he himself was childless and for the 
joy that Giovanni Sanzio felt that day 
he would have given his patrimony and 
duchy. 

He took a jewel hung on a gold chain 
from his own breast and threw it over 
Raphael’s shoulders. 

“There is your first guerdon,” he 
said; “you will have many, O wondrous 
child, who shall live when we are dust!” 

Raphael, who himself was all the 
while quiet and unmoved, kissed the 
duke’s hand with sweetest grace, then 
turned to his own father. 

“Ts it true I have won my lord duke’s 
prizee”’ 

“Quite true, my angel!”’ said Giovan- 
ni Sanzio, with tremulous voice. 
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Raphael looked up at Maestro Bene- 
detto. 
“Then I claim the hand of Pacifica!’ 


THE CLAINI 


There was a smile on all the faces 
round, even on the darker countenances 
of the vanquished painters. 

“Oh, would indeed you were of age 
to be my son by marriage, as you are 
the son of my heart!” murmured Signor 
Benedetto. ‘Dear and marvelous child, 
you are but jesting, I know. Tell me 
what it is indeed that you would have. 
I could deny you nothing; and truly it 
is you who are my master.” 

“I am your pupil,” said Raphael, with 
that pretty serious smile of his, his little 
fingers playing with the ducal jewel. 
“T could never have painted that ma- 
jolica yonder had you not taught me 
the secrets and management of your 
colors. Now, dear maestro mine, and 
you, O my lord duke, do hear me! I 
by the terms of the contest have won 
the hand of Pacifica and the right of as- 
sociation with Messer Ronconi. I take 
these rights and I give them over to my 
dear friend Luca of Fano, because he is 
the honestest man in all the world, and 
does honor Signor Benedetto and loves 
Pacifica as no other can do so well, and 
Pacifica loves him; and my lord duke 
will say that thus all will be well.” 

So with the grave, innocent audacity 
of a child he spoke—this seven-year-old 
painter who was greater than any there. 

Signor Benedetto stood mute, sombe;x, 
agitated. Luca had sprung forward 
and dropped on one knee; he was as pale 


as ashes. Raphael looked at him with 
a smile. 

“My lord duke,” he said, with his little 
gentle smile, “you have chosen my 
work; defend me in my rights.” 

“Listen to the voice of an angel, my 
good Benedetto; heaven speaks by 
him,” said Guidobaldo, 


Signor Benedetto burst into tears, 


gravely. 


“T can refuse him nothing,” 
with a sob. “He will give such glory 
unto Urbino as never the world hath 
seen!” 

“And call down this fair Pacifica 


whom Raphael has won,” said the sov- 
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he said, : 


ereign of the duchy, “and I will give 
her myself as her dower as many gold 
pleces as we can cram into this famous 
vase. An honest youth who loves her 
and whom she loves—what better can 
you do, Benedetto? Young man, rise 
up and be happy. An angel has de- 
scended on earth this day for you.” 

But Luca heard not; he was still 
kneeling at the feet of Raphael, where 
the world has knelt ever since, for even 
to-day art-lovers the world over make 
pilgrimages to Italy to see Raphael’s 
famous frescoes in the Vatican and his 
exquisite paintings of the Madonna and 
the Holy Family. 
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THE BOYHOOD: OF AN ENGLISH PAINTER 


(Sir JoHN Everett MILrais) 


BY AMY STEEDMAN 


Ir was at Southampton, in England, 
that John Millais was born on June 9, 
1829, but it was at St. Heliers, on the 
island of Jersey, that he spent the first 
happy years of his childhood. St. 
Heliers was an ideal home for children. 
Here John and his elder brother Wil- 
liam, and their sister Emily, played 
among the rocks to their hearts’ con- 
tent, catching sand-eels and crabs, pok- 
ing about in the clear pools, and carry- 
ing home all sorts of treasures to fill 
baths and basins. It was rather a trial 
to their mother’s patience, for she would 
much rather that the treasures had been 
left on the shore, and John, who was 
only four years old, was not a strong 
child, and she was anxious when he 
escaped from her care, and went to 
search for his beloved sea-beasts and 
sea-weeds. However, she soon found 
that the best way to keep him safe and 
happy, and out of mischief, was to let 
him have a pencil and paper on which 
to draw pictures. 

John loved fishing off the pier and 
hunting in the pools, but he loved draw- 
ing pictures best of all. With a pencil 
and some scraps of paper he was per- 
fectly happy, and he was never tired of 
drawing birds and butterflies, and any- 
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thing else that caught his fancy. Lying 
flat on the ground, he covered his paper 
with all sorts of figures and animals, 
and very soon other people besides his 
mother began to notice his drawings, 
and to think them extremely clever. 

“Mark my words, that boy will be a 
very great man some day, if he lives,” 
said one of his uncles, after looking at 
his nephew’s work. 

John was not a difficult child to man- 
age at home. He was frank and truth- 
ful and very affectionate, but he always 
found it difficult to keep to rules, and 
it was impossible to drive him by force 
to do anything he had made up his mind 
not to do. It was his mother who taught 
him his lessons and gave him all the 
help he needed, and only once was the 
attempt made to send him to school. 

That school was certainly not a suc- 
cess, and he had been there only two 
days when he was sent home in dire 
disgrace. Some rule had been broken, 
and the master declared that John 
should have a thrashing to teach him te 
keep the rules another time. But John 
did not see the justice of this, and be- 
fore the thrashing began he turned 
round quickly and bit the master’s hand. 
Of course he was sent home at once, 


and told he need not come back any 
more after such disgraceful behavior. 

Now John ought to have been very 
unhappy, and perhaps he was a good 
deal ashamed of that bite, but as far as 
school was concerned he was overjoyed 
to hear that he need not go back. Todo 
lessons with his mother was quite a dif- 
ferent thing altogether. With her to 
teach him he loved his lessons, instead 
of hating them with all his heart. “I 
owe everything to my mother,” he used 
to say, when his childhood’s days were 
past and he remembered all her love and 
patience with her little boy. 

When John was about six years old 
there came a delightful and interesting 
change in his life, for the family went 
to live at Dinan in Brittany, and the 
children were charmed with all the new 
sights and sounds. There were many 
kinds of new things for John to draw, 
and greatest of all delights was the 
sight of the regiments of French sol- 
diers as they marched through the town 
on their way to or from Brest. John 
loved the grand buildings and all the 
beautiful things his mother pointed out 
to him, but he was fascinated by those 
gorgeous French uniforms. 


THE DRUM-MAJOR 


In the Place du Gruxlin there was a 
bench from which the two boys could 
watch the roll-call and see the soldiers 
above the heads of the crowd, and they 
never failed to be there when they heard 
the drums beating and the sound of 
marching feet. John, of course, always 


had his sketch-books with him, ready 
to draw all he could see. 

He was working away one day, anx- 
ious to finish the portrait of a very 
smart drum-major in all the glory of 
his gold trappings, bearskin, and gold- 
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headed cane, when two of the officers 
crept up silently behind the bench and 
stood watching what he was doing. 
They said nothing until the portrait was 
finished, and then suddenly clapped him 
on the back and “cried “Bravo!” They 
were so much astonished at the child’s 
clever drawing that they returned with 
the boy to his home, as they wished to 
be introduced to his father and mother. 
“The child should be sent at once to 
study in Paris,’ they declared, feeling 
sure they had discovered a genius. 
The sketch of the drum-major was 
carried off by them to the barracks and 
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there shown with great pride to the 
other officers. No one, however, would 
believe that it could be the work of a 
child of six, and one of the two officers 
started off post-haste to fetch little 
John to prove their words. 

It was very frightening to be carried 
off by the strange soldier-man and 
taken to the barracks all alone, and John 
went in fear and trembling, but as soon 
as he got there and was given a pencil 
and a sheet of paper he forgot to be 
afraid or shy, and began at once to draw 
a portrait of the colonel smoking a big 
cigar. It turned out to be a most ex- 
cellent likeness, and the other officers 
were delighted as well as astonished. 

After two years at Dinan the family 
returned once more to St. Heliers, and 
there John began his first lessons in 
drawing, but his master, Mr. Bessel, 
soon told the boy’s parents that there 
was nothing more he could teach John, 
and he advised them to take their little 
son up to London. It would be wiser 
to go at once to the president of the 
Royal Academy, and ask his advice as 
to what should be done with the young 
genius. 


At hE ACADEMY 


Now the president of the Royal 
Academy had often been asked to look 
at the drawings of promising children, 
and he was not at all encouraging when 
John and his parents were shown in, 
and he heard what they had to say. 

“Better make him a chimney-sweep 
than an artist,” he said. He had seen so 
many young men try to paint pictures 
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who would have been much better em- 
ployed cleaning chimneys. 

However, the great man said he 
would look at the child’s sketches, and 
he evidently expected to see the usual 
kind of work, which so often only seems 
wonderful in the parents’ eyes. 

But when the sketches were produced 
and laid before him, he suddenly sat 
straight up and his eyes grew quite 
round with astonishment. He looked 
from the sketches to the little fellow 
standing there, and seemed to find it im- 
possible to believe that such small child- 
ish hands could have produced such 
masterly work. Would John draw 
something here and now, he asked, that 
he might look on and judge? 

There was no difficulty about that. 
John set himself promptly to work and 
began a drawing of the fight between 
Hector and Achilles. The president 
could scarcely believe his own eyes. He 
was sorry he had talked about chimney- 
sweeping, and he handsomely apolo- 
gized. Here was one of the few except- 
ions to his rule, and he strongly advised 
the boy’s parents to have him trained to 
be an artist. 

So it was settled that John should 
begin to work at once to draw from the 
casts in the British Museum, and after a 
short time, when he was nine years old, 
a place was found for him in the Acad- 
emy of Art, the best school known at 
that time, kept by Henry Sars, portrait- 
painter. 

The small boy with his delicate face, 
long fair curling hair, holland blouse, 
and turned-down frilled collar, was 
rather unlike the rest of the art stu- 


dents, and he was an easy victim for 
the bullying of the bigger boys. His 
fondness for work, his extreme dili- 
gence and wonderful talent were added 
aggravations to the other pupils, and 
one big hulking lazy fellow took a spe- 
cial delight in torturing the child. 

Little Millais’s life was made a bur- 
den to him by this big bully, and it only 
grew worse and worse as time went on. 
They both had entered the competition 
for the silver medal of the Society of 
Arts, and when it was known that John 
had carried off the prize, although he 
was only nine years old, his big rival 
was furious. 

The very next day the bully sat in the 
studio watching like a great spider in a 
web for the arrival of the small boy, and 
biding his time until all the other pupils 
were gone, he seized on the defenseless 
little boy and began to take his cruel 
revenge. 

In spite of his struggles, Millais was 
hung head downward out of the win- 
dow and his legs were fastened securely 
with scarves and pieces of string to the 
iron bar of the window-guard. The 
child very soon became unconscious, and 
would most likely have died had not 
some passers-by in the street below 
noticed the hanging figure, and given 
the alarm by ringing the street door- 
bell. 

After that the bully was seen no more 
at the Academy, and Millais was left 
in peace. 


PRIZEADAY 


The prize day at the Society of Arts 
was a red-letter day in the life of John 


Millais, for he was to receive his silver 
medal from the hands of his royal 
highness the Duke of Sussex. Dressed 
in a “white plaid tunic, with black belt 
and buckle; short white frilled trousers 
showing bare legs, with white socks and 
patent-leather shoes; a large white 
frilled collar, a bright necktie, and his 
hair in golden curls,” he walked up when 


the secretary called out his name, “Mr. 
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John Everett Millais.” 

There was a pause. The duke, who 
stood behind a high raised desk, saw no 
one to whom he was to hand the medal, 
and waited for the prize-winner to ap- 
pear. 

“The gentleman is a long time coming 
up,” he said at last to the secretary. 

“He is here, your royal highness,” 
replied the secretary, and looking down 
over the desk, sure enough the duke saw 
that the gentleman was standing there, 
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but such a very little gentleman he was, 
that his golden head did not reach to the 
level of the top of the desk. 

A stool was then brought, and stand- 
ing upon it the winner of the silver 
medal could be seen more clearly, and 
the duke patted his head and wished 
him every success. 

“Remember, if at any time I can be 
of service to you, you must not hesitate 
to write and say so,” he added, kindly. 

That was a lucky promise for John, 
and it was not very long before he 
claimed the promised favor. Both he 
and William were very keen on fishing, 
and they had fished every year together 
in the Serpentine and Round Pond, un- 
til permission was withdrawn. Then 
John remembered the duke’s promise, 
and wrote to ask if they might not be 
allowed to fish there as usual, and the 
request was granted at once. After that 
the pleasure was all the greater, for they 
were the envy of all the other little boys, 
who were only allowed to look on. 

William was only two years older 
than John, and they always were 
together as much as possible, although 
William went to school and John still 
did his lessons with his mother. Both 
boys were “mad about art,” and “knew 
every picture in the National Gallery by 


heart.” One of their plays was to make 
a National Gallery of their own out of 
a large deal box, the pictures hung 
therein being about the size of a visit- 
ing-card or a good-sized envelope. 

All the old masters were hung there. 
There were Rembrandts, Titians, Ru- 
benses, Turners, etc., all with most gor- 
geous frames made out of the shining 
paper of crackers, and all carefully var- 
nished to look like oil paintings. 

It was a good thing that little Millais 
was child enough to play at such games, 
for in other ways he was so much older 
than his years, and he was getting on 
so quickly with his work, that it seemed 
as if he had already left his childhood 
behind him. He was only ten when he 
was admitted to be a student of the 
Royal Academy, “the youngest student 
who ever found entrance within its 
walls, and during his six years there he 
carried off in turn every honor the 
Academy had to bestow.” 


So the golden thread led onward, and 
the boy never loosed his hold upon it 
nor strayed into other paths. Little 
John Millais, “the child” of the Royal 
Academy, went steadily forward until 
he became Sir John Millais, its famous 
president, 


THE BOYHOOD OF A FRENCH PAINGER 


(JEAN Francois MILLEr) 


BY AMY STEEDMAN 


ON THE coast of Normandy, high up on 
one of those frowning granite cliffs 
which overhang the sea, the little town 
of Gruchy is perched like a sea-bird’s 
nest among the gray rocks. It has one 
long straggling street leading down- 
wards to the shore, for here the cliffs 
have parted to fold in their cleft a little 
green valley, where the sheep can be led 
out to find pasture, and a possible path 
be found to the beach, where the har- 
vest of seaweed is gathered and drawn 
up to enrich the fields above. 

Looking outward to the sea, through 
a vista of frowning rocks, there is a 
gloomy grandeur about the view in 
front of the town which seems to hold 
only sad memories of storm and ship- 
wreck, danger and death; but on the 
other side are pleasant green fields and 
sunny orchards, which give a homelike, 
happy air of peaceful content to the 
place where the hard-working people of 
Gruchy earn their daily bread. 

In one of the strongly built, well- 
thatched houses of the little town there 
lived, about a hundred years ago, a peas- 
ant farmer called Jean Louis Millet. 
Like his father and grandfather before 
him, he worked in the fields all day and 
returned at night to the same comfort- 
able old house which was large enough 
to shelter the three generations which 


now gathered under its roof. There 
was the grandmother, who looked after 
the household and took care of the chil- 
dren, there was Jean Louis himself, his 
wife and eight children. 

The mothers of Gruchy had little time 
to look after their children, for, like the 
men, they were busy at work in the 
fields all day, and so it was in the house 
of Jean Louis Millet that the old grand- 
mother was left in charge of the chil- 
dren and had most to do with their 
bringing up. She loved them all and 
cared tenderly for each one of them, but 
it was the eldest boy she loved best of 
all. It was in her arms the boy had first 
been laid, and she it was who carried 
him to the little gray church and gave 
him the name of Jean Francois: Jean 
after his father, and Francois after the 
saint of Assisi, who is the special pro- 
tector of those who know poverty and 
who, working under the open sky, learn 
to know and love God’s creatures and all 
the wonderful works of His hands. 

The stories of saints were all well 
known to the old grandmother, and in- 
deed she followed not afar off in their 
footsteps, living her honest, simple, up- 
right life, and teaching little Francois 
to see God’s hand in all the wonderful 
things around him, the golden glory of 
the gorse, the purple of the heather 


among the gray rocks, the mighty cliffs, 
the thundering waves that broke on the 
shore, as well as the piping notes of his 
wiittlemsisters, the “bitds.” » And ‘she 
taught him, too, to dread a wrong action 
more than death. 

“Wake up, my little Francois,” she 
would say in the early mornings, bend- 
ing over his bed and waking him gently. 
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‘HE SAW HIS GREAT- ae FURIOUSLY WAVING 


“Thou knowest not how long the birds 
have been singing the glory of God.” 
There was another inmate of the old 
house who had a special love for the 
boy, and that was his great-uncle, the 
Abbé Charles Millet, a priest who suf- 
fered much persecution at the time of 
the French Revolution, but who was 
now the parish priest of Gruchy. It was 
a thrilling tale which Francois was 
never tired of hearing, how when the 
soldiers were hunting him down, this 
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great-uncle had contrived a hiding-place 
close to his bed, and when the soldiers 
came unexpectedly one day, he had only 
just time to disappear before they burst 
in. The bed he had been sleeping in 
was still warm, and this the soldiers 
noticed at once. 

But search as they might they could 
find no other trace of him, although he 
heard every word they were saying, and 
knew in his hiding-place that they were 
turning the house upside down in their 
search. 

This old man was no idler, and he 
worked as hard as any other laborer in 
the fields, stowing away his breviary in 
his pocket and tucking up his cassock 
before he set to work. Wherever he 
went little Francois trotted by his side, 
for the old man could not bear the child 
out of his sight and was never tired of 
teaching and training him. 

There was one day which Francois 
never forgot. He had wandered away 
from his uncle and had climbed down to 
the seashore, and was enjoying all the 
delights of fishing for tadpoles when he 
heard his name called and saw his great- 
uncle furiously waving to him from the 
cliff. He obeyed the call at once and 
climbed up, but the old man had been 
badly frightened, and as soon as he had 
the child safe and sound by his side 
again, his anxiety suddenly turned to 
anger. He took off his large three- 
cornered hat and beat Frangois with it 
soundly and then drove him up to the 
house, still beating him with the hat as 
he went. 

“Ah! T’ll help thee to get home,” he 
cried, with each flapping whack, and as 


Frangois’ legs were short and fat they 
did not carry him very swiftly, and he 
spent some painful moments before he 
reached home. . 

After that Francois always regarded 
the three-cornered hat with distrust, 
for, as he said years afterward, “I was 
not of anage to understand a tenderness 
which showed itself by blows from a 
hat.” 

This great-uncle died when Francois 
was only seven, but by that time the boy 
was learning his lessons at school, 
which he had entered with flying colors 
some months before. He was a big boy 
for his age and strongly built, and had 
been already taught lessons at home, so 
that the elder children were rather 
proud of him when they took him for 
the first time to school. They boasted 
themselves of his strength and clever- 
ness, and declared that he would be able 
to beat any boy of his own age or even 
older. So of course the first thing they 
did was to arrange a fight. 

There was no boy quite so young as 
Francois in the school, but they picked 
out one a little older, the strongest and 
most promising they could find, and pro- 
ceeded to arrange the quarrel. A chip 
of wood was laid on one boy’s shoulder 
and the other was told, “I bet you don’t 
dare knock that chip off.” 

It was felt none but a coward could 
refuse, and equally of course the other 
boy could not endure such an insult, so 
as soon as the chip was knocked off the 
battle began. In this fight Frangois 
covered himself with glory, to the pride 
and delight of his supporters, who de- 
clared joyfully, “Millet is only six and 
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a half, and he has beaten a boy more 
than seven years old.” 

But when it came to lessons Frangois 
was not quite such a success. He never 
could learn things by heart, and he was 
hopelessly dull at sums. Then, too, he 
had a bad habit of drawing capital let- 
ters in his copy-book when he ought to 
have been learning his lessons, and yet 
when asked any question he always an- 
swered well and sensibly. He was 
twelve years old when he went to church 
at Gréville to be confirmed, and the 
priest there was so much impressed by 
his intelligent answers that he asked 
him if he would like to be taught Latin. 

“With Latin, my boy,” said the 
priest, “you can become a priest or a 
doctor.” 

“No,” said Franeois, “I don’t wish to 
be either; I wish to stay with my 
Parents. 

“Come all the same,’ 
“you will learn.” 

So Francois learned to read the Bible 
and Virgil in Latin, and read them over 
and over again until he knew each 
word. But there was little time now to 
give to books, for he was old enough to 
help his father in the fields, and it was 
time he learned to mow the grass, make 
hay, bind the sheaves, thresh and win- 
now, plow and sow. 


, 


said the priest; 
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So the father and son worked to- 
gether at the daily common tasks of the 
ordinary laborer, but they saw in their 
work things which few ordinary labor. 


ers see. They both loved everything 
that was beautiful either in form or 
color, and nothing to them was com- 
monplace. Years before, when Fran- 
gois was a little boy, trotting along by 
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his father’s side, his father would stoop 
and pick a blade of grass and bid his 
little son look at it. 

“See,” he said, ‘how fine that is.” 

Or he would point to some tree they 
were passing and say, “Look at that 
tree, how large and beautiful it is, as 
beautiful as a flower.” 

One day they had stood together on 
the cliffs to watch the sunset, and the 
wonderful pageant of the crimson sky, 
and the golden glory of the shining sea 
made Francois exclaim with delight. But 
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his father stool still and reverently bared 
his head. “My son, it is God,” he-said, 
and Frangois never forgot those words. 

It was not until some years after- 
ward that the boy began to try and draw 
pictures of the things he loved to look 
at, and it was the old engravings in the 
Bible that suggested the idea. He had 
little time for anything but the farm 
work, and he was quite content to do 
that thoroughly, to drive his furrow 
straight and clean, to work with a will 
in the fields he loved. But at the noon- 
day rest, when the other workers lay 
sleeping, he took his pencil and made 
careful drawings of all that he saw from 
the window—the garden, the trees, and 
the rocks, and later on the figures he 
had seen at work or walking down the 
village street. The wonder and terror of 
the sea, the tall poplars round the gray 
church tower, the bent forms of old men, 
the women at their work, all these things 
filled his head, and the longing to draw 
them began to fill his heart. 

So it was that Jean Francois, the 
peasant, brought all the wealth of his 
heart, his love of God and of nature, to 
the making of Millet the painter, and it 
was from the golden mine in the heart of 
the peasant that the painter drew all that 
was best and most beautiful in his art. 

One has only to look at his famous 
pictures of working people, such as ‘““The 
Angelus,’ “The Gleaners,’ and “The 
Sowers’”’ to realize how deeply his art is 
rooted in the inspiration he derived from 
the soil and those who worked on it. 


THE BOYHOOD” OF “A SIU SICrAN 


(HANDEL) 


THE FATHER of the great musician, 
George Frederick Handel, was a barber 
in the days when a barber was also a 
doctor and a dentist. He had great 
ambition for his little boy. He wanted 
him to be a gentleman, not a barber- 
doctor. So he planned that his son 
should be a lawyer. 

But music was in George’s blood and 
nothing would check his ambition to be 
a composer. In some way his mother 
or nurse smuggled a rickety spinet—an 
old-fashioned kind of piano—up to the 
attic where he slept, and, at night, when 
all the others were asleep, the strings 
covered with strips of cloth to deaden 
the sound, he played and played until he 
had mastered the instrument. 

One night—so the artist says—some- 
body below awoke and heard celestial 
music aloft, and sensibly concluding that 
it was not the angels, lit a candle and led 
the whole household up the stairs. And 
there they stood, blinking about, look- 
ing amazed at the fair-haired little fel- 
low who was playing away like a 
master. 

So the good father procured for him 
the best of masters, and the little George 
Frederick became a famous composer. 

He went away from home to London, 
where he had his struggles, and discour- 
agements, and failures. He had to rent 
a theater of his own to have his operas 
performed, and the operas never suc- 
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ceeded. So he turned—and it is such 
turnings from failures that so often 
have led men to success—to the ora- 
torio. An oratorio is a long sacred com- 
position for voices, the words nearly 
always taken from the Bible. 


“THE OME SS Airs 


One day, when the inspiration came 
upon him, he began his greatest compo- 
sition, an oratorio of many parts, chor- 
uses, solos, accompaniments, which it 
takes two hours to render, and in 
twenty-three days he had finished it. It 
was “The Messiah.” Whenever you 
think of Milton you think of “Paradise 
Lost”; when you think of Dante you 
think of his “Divine Comedy,” and 
when you think of Handel you think of 
his “Messiah.” Poor old King George 
III heard it, and when he listened to 
“The Pastoral Symphony” he said, “I 
could see the stars shining through it,” 
and when the great chorus came to a 
wonderful acclaim of song at the close, 
the enraptured monarch together with 
the whole audience sprang to their feet. 
Ever since then at this “Hallelujah 
Chorus” it has always been the custom 
for the audience to stand, a tribute ren- 
dered to no other musical composer. 

Handel was a crotchety fellow as he 
grew older. He never married, but he 
loved children, and he gave an organ to 
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YOUNG HANDEL 
From a Painting by Margaret Isabel Dicksee 


the London Foundling Hospital. They 
have a new one there now, but some of 
the eld pipes that Handel gave have 
been wrought into the instrument, so 
that the children still listen to music on 
some of Handel’s pipes. 

He was buried, of course, in West- 
minster Abbey, for he had become a 
naturalized Englishman. And on his 
monument you may see a carving that 
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represents him writing one of the finest 
songs of his “Messiah,” “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 

When Lord Kinnoul once compli- 
mented Handel on the noble entertain- 
ment he had lately given the town, he 
replied: 

“My lord, I should be sorry if I 
only entertained them—I wish to make 
them better.” 


ONCE upon a time, as the fairy tales 


say, there was born in the northern city: 


of Stockholm a baby. girl, who pos- 
sessed as magic a gift as any princess in 
_ the fairy tales of Hans Andersen. 

At the time when this baby was born, 
in the year 1820, Hans Andersen was a 
boy of fifteen, living not very far off, in 
Denmark, with all those beautiful fairy 
tales still in his head, and he did not 
meet our princess until she was quite 
grown up, but the moment he saw her he 
knew at once she was wonderful enough 
to have lived all along in one of his own 
fairy tales. 

Jenny Lind, of course, was not really 
a fairy princess, nor indeed a princess 
at all. She was only a little Swedish 
girl, born in a poor home in Stockholm, 
where no one gave her a very warm wel- 
come. Her young father could not earn 
money enough for himself and his wife, 
and now here was another mouth to 
fill! Even the baby’s mother did not 
feel specially glad at the arrival of her 
little daughter. She, poor woman, had 
to work hard and kept a day school for 
other people’s children, and a child of 
her own was rather in the way. No- 
body guessed then that the baby had a 
magic gift which was to bring her fame 
and fortune. She was just a little un- 
welcome baby, christened very grandly 
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“Johanna Maria,” but known always by 
the funny, homely name of “Jenny.” 
Life was to be full of changes for 
little Jenny, and she was sent off at once 
to live in the country under the care of 
Carl Ferndal, organist and parish clerk 


of the church of Sollentuna. This man 
and his wife took good care of the 
adopted baby, and for four years Jenny 
lived the life of a country child and was 
as happy as the day was long. She was 
a real child of the woods and meadows, 
and loved nothing so much as rolling on 
the grass, picking wild flowers, and lis- 
tening to the song of the birds. Birds 
and flowers seemed to have a special 
message for her, and she loved them 
with a love that never changed through 
all her changing life. 

Then at the end of four years the 
country life vanished and town life be- 
gan for the little maiden, for her mother 
quarreled with the organist and carried 
Jenny back to Stockholm. 


PLEASANT TOWN NOISES 


Everything was strange to the child 
in the big town. She did not like so 
many people or so much noise. She 
wished she was back in the woods listen- 
ing to the birds. Town noises were all 
so frightening and ugly. Then sud- 


denly she discovered that sounds could 
be pleasant in a town, too. Every morn- 
ing as the soldiers marched up the 
streets, they made music on their bugles, 
and the tune they played went singing 
on in her head all day long, just as the 
music of the birds used to do in the 
green woods. 

At last one morning when Jenny 
thought she was quite alone and the sol- 
diers’ tune was still singing softly in 
her head, she crept up to the piano, 
which had been left oper that her step- 
sister, Amelia, might practice upon it, 
and began softly to pick out the tune 
with one finger. 

“Amelia, is that you practicing?” 
cried out the old grandmother, who was 
passing. 

There was no answer, but the music 
stopped at once. The grandmother 
looked into the room. There stood the 
square piano, but no one to be seen near 
it. This was very strange. The grand- 
mother rubbed her eyes and looked 
She was sure she had heard 
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someone playing. Amelia might be hid- 
ing, perhaps, so in she came and poked 
about behind chairs and table, until at 
last she caught sight of a tiny figure 
crouching inside the square piano, and 
stooping down she dragged out a very 
frightened and very dusty little Jenny. 

“Child,” said her grandmother, “was 
that you playing ?” 

Jenny caught her breath with a great 
sob and confessed that she had tried to 
play on the piano without permission. 

The grandmother looked down at the 
tiny child with amazement and almost 
with awe. She could scarcely believe 
that Jenny could have made the music 
she had heard. Already she caught the 
echo of that magic gift, the very spirit 
of music which no one had as yet 
guessed that the child possessed. 

“Mark my words,” she said after- 
ward to Jenny’s mother, “that child will 
bring you help.” 

That might perhaps happen some day, 
thought her mother, but just now the 
child was rather a hindrance than a 
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SHE DRAGGED OUT A FRIGHTENED AND VERY DUSTY OHILD 


help, and help was sorely needed. The 
day school kept by Frau Lind was not a 
success, and after a few years she was 
obliged to give it up, and then Jenny 
changed her home once more. 


THE WIDOWS’ HOME 


The steward or gatekeeper of the 

House of the Widows, where Jenny’s 
grandmother had found a home, had no 
children and wanted to adopt a little 
girl, and this seemed the very thing for 
Jenny. It was a comfortabie, happy 
home for the child, and she would be 
able to see her grandmother whom she 
loved. ‘ 
All this time the spirit of music had 
grown with the child’s growth, and in 
the new home she could no more help 
singing than the birds in the trees. 

“As a child I sang with every step I 
took, and with every jump my feet 
made,” she said many years afterward. 

The little singing maiden, hopping 
about the quiet Widows’ Home, must 
have seemed like a bird shut up in 
rather a gloomy cage, but Jenny was 
quite happy. As long as she might sing 
to herself she was never lonely, and 
then, too, she had always her dear cat 
with the blue ribbon round his neck for 
company, and he was most patient and 
polite in listening to her song. 

There was a window in the steward’s 
house which looked down upon the busy 
street leading to St. Jacob’s church, and 
here on the broad window-seat Jenny 
used to curl herself up, with the cat sit- 
ting opposite, and sing to her heart’s 
content. 
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THEY HALF-EXPECTED TO SEE A BIRD-CAGE 


The passers-by, when they heard the 
child’s voice, would pause and look up. 
They half-expected to see a bird-cage 
hanging there, but instead, all that was 
to be seen was a round-faced little girl 
and a solemn cat with a blue ribbon 
round his neck. 

But wherever the song came from it 
Was very sweet and haunting, and 
seemed to go straight to the heart, so 
the people always smiled as they looked 
upward, and were never tired of lis- 
tening. 

Now among the people who passed to 
and fro under the window of the stew- 
ard’s house was the maid of a Mademoi- 
selle Lundberg, a performer at the 
Royal Opera House. This maid could 
not forget the sound of the child’s voice, 
and she thought of it so often that at 
last she told her mistress about the little 
girl who sang to her cat in the window 
of the House of the Widows. 


A KIND FRIEND 


It sounded a very pretty tale and 
Mademoiselle Lundberg began to think 
that she, too, would like to hear the child 
with the birdlike voice, so she bade her 
maid find out who the little girl was, and 
ask if the child might come and sing to 
eg 

There was nothing very fairylike 
about Jenny in those days. She herself 
tells us that she was “a small, ugly, 
broad-nosed, shy, undergrown girl,” but 
when she stood before the lady who had 
sent for her and began to sing, the 
magic of her music cast a spell over all 
who listened. 

Plies -caiild Siseva © venus, “cried 
Mademoiselle Lundberg. Then turning 
to Jenny’s mother, who had come with 
her, she said, ““You must have her edu- 
eated for the stage.” 

But Frau Lind would not hear of 
such a thing, and the old grandmother, 
too, shook her head when she was told. 
They disliked the stage and thought it 
would be an evil life for little Jenny. 

“Very well, then,” said Mademoiselle 
Lundberg, “you must at any rate have 
her taught singing.” 

There could be no objection to that, 
and after talking it over, Jenny’s mother 
set out with a letter of introduction in 
one hand and her little daughter in the 
other, to seek an interview with Herr 
Croclius, the singing-master at the 
Royal Theater. 

There was something very grand and 
worldly and almost frightening about 
the broad flight of steps which led to 
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the theater, and as the mother and child 
climbed up, Frau Lind’s heart failed her 
again and all her doubts came rushing 
back. She stood still and hesitated, half 
inclined to turn round and go home. 

But an eager little hand was dragging 
her forward, and Jenny begged her to 
be quick and come on. Jenny was quite 
sure that there must be no turning back, 
and so, half unwillingly, her mother al- 
lowed herself to be pulled along until 
she reached the room of Herr Croclius, 
and they knocked timidly at the door. 

The singing-master listened kindly to 
what they had to say, and then bade 
Jenny sing one of her songs to him, 
more out of kindness than because he 
took any great interest in the small, 
plain-looking child. 

But the moment the song was begun 
all was changed. Again the magic of 
her gift wove its wondrous spell, and 
the tears gathered in the master’s eyes 
as he listened to the pure, fresh notes. 
Then when she had finished he rose to 
his feet and held out his hand. 

“You must come with me,” he said, 
“to Count Puke, the head of the theater. 
We must show him what a treasure we 
have found.” 

Now the Count was not at all inclined 
to think that Jenny was a treasure at 
all, and he frowned when he looked at 
the shy, plain little girl. 

“Tow old is she?” he asked to begin 
with. 

“Nine years old,” said Croclius. 

“Nine! exclaimed the Count. But 
this is.not a creche. It is the Kings 
heaters 
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AN EAGER LITTLE HAND 


He looked quite crossly at the small 
figure standing there. A child of that 
age was only fit to be kept in a nursery. 
What was the use of troubling a busy 
man with such foolishness? 

“Well,” said Croclius, “if the Count 
will not hear her, then I will teach her 
for nothing myself, and she will one day 
astonish you.” 

Indeed she had already begun to 
astonish the Count, for he thought after 
all there must be something wonderful 
about the commonplace child if Croclius, 
the great singing-master, was willing to 
teach her without any payment. At any 
rate, he would allow her to sing to him, 
and would judge for himself. 

So again Jenny sang one of the songs 
which she had sung to the cat when they 
sat together in the sunny window, and 
once again the spell worked. She al- 
ways forgot her shyness when she once 
began to sing, and her whole face was 
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DRAGGED HER FORWARD 


transformed and “shone with heavenly 
light.” 

In one of Hans Andersen's tales there 
is the story of a nightingale that 
charmed the emperor and all his court 
with its wonderful singing, although it 
was merely a plain little gray bird that 
almost shocked the court with its humble 
appearance, 

“Ts it possible?” said the lord-in-wait- 
ing. “I never imagined it could be such 
a little plain simple thing like that.” 


Gres Yap ree) 


But when the emperor heard the song 
of the little gray bird the tears came 
into his eyes and rolled down his cheeks, 
and the song went straight to his heart. 
He wished to reward the nightingale, 
but she would take nothing. 

“IT have seen tears in an emperor’s 
eyes and that is my richest reward,” she 
said. 


That is what Jenny Lind might have 
felt when she finished her song and 
looked up at the two men who were lis- 
tening to her. The Count was like the 
emperor in the fairy tale. He could only 
see the plain little gray bird through a 
mist of tears which filled his eyes and 
rolled down his cheeks. 

Here was a treasure indeed. Such a 
singing bird must not be allowed to 
escape, and so it was at once arranged 
that Jenny should become the adopted 
child of the Royal Theater, and that she 
was to be educated and taught to sing, 
all at the expense of the government. 

Frau Lind gave her consent very un- 
willingly, but it was a great matter that 
the child should be provided for, and 
there seemed nothing else to be done. 

So the little gray bird began her train- 
ing, which was to lead to such a world- 
wide success. She was scarcely ten 
years old when she began to act at the 
Royal Theater, and her acting was al- 
most as full of charm as her singing, so 
that she might have become a great 
actress as well as a great singer. 

She was taught, of course, many 
other things besides acting and sing- 
ing, and did her lessons just like any 


other little girl. Her sewing was pet- 
haps the thing she did best, for she loved 
to put in neat, dainty stitches, and 
worked most exquisitely. 

“Madame’s stitches never come vut,” 
said her maid, when Jenny was grown 
up. 

It might be thought a strange life for 
a child, and there was much evil around 
her, but she grew up like a daisy in a 
garden, white and pure, with gold at the 
heart of her. “Like St. Margaret, she 
kept herself unspotted from the world, 
and the purity of her heart put to flight 
the dragon of evil. The great secret of 
her success was well expressed by her 
friend Jules Benedict: “Jenny Lind 
makes a conscience of her art.” 

Even when the world began to ring 
with the fame of this wonderful “night- 
ingale,” when kings and queens begged 
that she would come and sing to them in 
their palaces, when they “crowned her 
with flowers and filled her lap with 
gold,’ Jenny Lind through it all re- 
mained, like the princess in the fairy 
tale, “as good as gold,’ unspoiled and 
simple, “with the manners of a princess, 
the simplicity of a child, and the good- 
ness of an angel.” 


THE BOY HOOD:OE A BRESIDENT 


(ABRAHAM LINCOLN) 


‘BY AMY STEEDMAN 


It was certainly a cold and comfortless 
way of beginning life to be born in a 
log cabin, especially when it was winter- 
time, and the cabin had no door to keep 
out the wind, and no window to let in 
the light. Abraham Lincoln could 
scarcely have started life in a poorer 
home than that little log cabin, set in the 
midst of a barren and desolate wilder- 
ness in the State of Kentucky, where he 
first opened his eyes on the world on 
February 12, 1809. 

It was to be hoped that the new baby 
would grow into a strong, brave boy, 
for there was no use for weaklings in 
the rough, dangerous life that awaited 
him. Even his mother, who rocked him 
in her arms, had early learned to handle 
a rifle that she might defend herself and 
her children when the father, Thomas 
Lincoln, was away. They were accus- 
tomed to all sorts of dangers and hard- 
ships, for there were many wild animals 
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in the woods, and they were never quite 
safe from the fear of Indians. 

At six years old Abe had learned to 
fish and to hunt, although he was still 
too small to be trusted with a gun. One 
of his favorite amusements was to 
swing across the creek holding on to 
the branch of a sycamore tree, and one 
day while he and another small boy 
were enjoying themselves in that way, 
Abe lost his hold and disappeared with 
a terrific splash into the water below. 
The other boy was quite equal to the 
occasion, and, waiting till he reap- 
peared, leaned over and dragged him 
out with the greatest difficulty. If it 
had not been for the presence of mind 
of the other child, Abe would certainly 
have been drowned and America would 
never have known one of the greatest 
and most famous of her Presidents. 

“It is time those children had some 
learning,’ said their father thought- 


fully, when Abe was seven years old and 
his sister Sarah a year or so older. 
“There’s a man come to that shanty half 
a mile away, and he says he is going to 
keep a school. What do you say to 
sending the children to him?” 

“Well,” said their mother doubt- 
fully, “he is a queer sort of man to be a 
schoolmaster. He can’t write himself.” 

“He can read, so he says,” replied 
Thomas Lincoln, “and the children 
could learn that, anyway.” 

Thomas Lincoln had spent such a 
busy roving life that he had never had 
time to learn either to read or to write, 
and at the time he was married he could 
not even sign his own name. His wife 
had had a little education and was deter- 
mined that he should at least learn to 
write his name, so with great patience 
she taught him how to hold a pen and 
make the letters, although his great 
strong hands were much more at home 
holding his gun or his ax. But never- 
theless he was most anxious that his 
children should learn all that he had 
missed, although it puzzled him greatly 
to think where the money was to come 
from to pay their schooling. 


SCHOOL-DAYS 


There was certainly not much to be 
learned at this first school to which Abe 
was sent, and in a few weeks the chil- 
dren knew as much as their master, 
which was saying but little. 

There was a better school four miles 
away where the master could both read 
and write, and although it was a long 
way for the children to walk, they were 
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sturdy and strong, and set off gayly 
each morning, carrying their dinner of 
hoe cake, which was all the dinner they 
ever had. 

The log cabin could now boast the 
beginning of a library, for besides the 
Bible and Catechism there was an old 
spelling-book out of which the children 
learned their lessons. The Bible was 
the one book which Abe had known 
from his babyhood, for his mother read 
it aloud every Sunday and sometimes on 
other days too. It was both story-book 
and lesson-book, for the stories Abe 
knew before he could read, and his first 
reading-lessons were spelled out from it. 

It was when Abe was about eight 
years old that he began to learn to know 
what it really meant to be a pioneer 
boy. The farm in Kentucky was not a 
very successful affair, and Thomas Lin- 


eoln made up his mind to try his luck 
in the new free State of Indiana, where 
there seemed better prospects of get- 
ting on. 


THE JOURNEY 


It was a journey of a hundred miles 
from the old home in Kentucky to the 
new one in Indiana, and while the 
father took most of their belongings by 
boat, the mother and two children set 
out on the journey overland, with two 
horses to carry the bedding and on 
which they could ride by turns when 
they were tired. They were seven days 
on the road, and at night the little party 
camped out under the stars with their 
blankets spread on the ground. It was 
not a very safe way of traveling, and 
there was many a danger lurking 
around, but neither mother nor children 
dreamed of being afraid. Fear was a 
thing with which pioneers had nothing 
to do. 


HOW THE CABIN WAS BUILT 


When at last the whole family ar- 
rived in Spence County, Indiana, the 
first thing to be done was to build some 
sort of shelter for themselves and their 
goods. A road had been cut through the 
forests, but all the clearing had still to 
be done, and there was plenty of work 
for Abe, small as he was. His little ax 
was needed for serious work now, and 
not only for play, as he was quite able to 
cut the poles for the cabin which his 
father was building. In a very short 
time he learned to use his ax as a pioneer 
boy should do. 
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At first it was only possible to build 
a “half-faced camp,”’ which was merely 
a cabin enclosed on three sides with one 
side open, and which, in spite of the log 
fires, was a bitterly cold shelter in 
winter-time. But when spring came and 
the land was cleared enough to plant 
corn and vegetables, a strong log hut 
was begun, and Abe lent a willing hand, 
remembering the bitter winds of the past 
winter. 

It was hard work, for the great un- 
hewn logs had all to be notched and 
fitted together and the crevices filled 
with clay; and then there was the loft 
to be made and a door and window fitted 
in. 

Abe learned, too, how to make stools 
and a table, and by this time the muscles 
of his arms were like whipcord, and he 
could swing his ax like a man. 

A story is told of him in after-days, 
of how he visited a hospital of wounded 
soldiers and shook hands with three 
thousand of them, all eager to take the 
hand of their hero. Some friends 
wondered that his arm was not crippled 
by so much handshaking, but he only 
smiled and said, “The hardships of my 
early life gave me strong arms.” 

Then he went to the open door and 
took, up a heavy ax which was lying 
there, and began to chop a log of wood 
so vigorously that the chips flew in all 
directions. When he stopped he “ex- 
tended his right arm to full length, hold- 
ing the ax out horizontally without its 
even quivering as he held it.” Strong 
men who looked on—men accustomed 
to manual labor—could not hold the ax 
in that position for a moment. 


After learning to be so useful with 
his ax, it was only fair that Abe should 
be taught to handle a rifle, and his father 
promised to begin to teach him at once. 

“Youll be able to go hunting and 
shoot turkey and deer, and will keep us 
supplied with game,” said his father. 

Abe’s eye glistened, and he could 
scarcely sleep that night in his corner 
of the loft, he was so delighted and ex- 
cited over the thought of that rifle. A 
rifle is rather a difficult thing for a 
small boy of eight to manage, but Abe 
was determined to learn to shoot, and 
in a short time he covered himself with 


glory. 
Hisstlis be SHOT 


“Mother, mother!’ he cried, bursting 
like a small whirlwind into the cabin, 


BANG! WENT THE GUN, AND BACK WENT ABE 
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“there’s a flock of turkeys out there. 
I’m sure I could shoot one if I might 
have tie ritie. 

His mother looked out through one of 
the loopholes of the log hut. 

“Sure. enough,’ she said, “they are 
turkeys. You might try a shot,” and 
she fetched the gun, which was always 
kept ready loaded. 

Abe bobbed up and down excitedly 
while his mother fixed the gun into the 
loophole and warned him to be careful. 
Then he steadied himself, tried to take 
aim and pulled the trigger. 

Bang! went the gun, and back went 
Abe almost head over heels, but in an 
instant he scrambled up and rushed out. 
The smoke was just clearing away, and 
sure enough there on the ground lay a 
large fat turkey, shot dead. 

“T’ve killed one,” shouted Abe, “and 


it’s a monster. Mother, did you ever 
see such a big one?” and he struggled to 
lift the bird on high for her to see. 

Just then his father came hurrying 
up. 

“What’s all this firing about?’ he 
asked anxiously. 

Olive iiledaturkey,* 
ing with pride. 

“Did you do that?” asked his father 
in amazement. 

“Nobody else did it,” said Abe with a 
chuckle. Of course it was nothing but 
an accident, and altogether the fault of 
the turkey for getting in the way of the 
bullet, but it was a great nein for 
Abe, all the same. 


said Abe, burst- 
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All this time Abe had kept on steadily 
with his reading whenever he had time, 
especially in the long winter evenings 
when he could read by the firelight. 
Lamps and candles were luxuries no 
settler could afford, but wood was plenti- 
ful, and it was easy to heap the fire high 
and make a splendid blaze. 

He was careful, too, not to forget his 
writing, and he practiced writing his 
own name in the snow or with a charred 
stick on slabs of wood. His father was 
not always pleased to find every smooth 
surface in the house scrawled over with 
black marks, but he had a great respect 
for “learning,” and when he found that 
Abe was teaching himself to write, he 
was quite proud of the boy. 

When spring came round and they 
were working together in the fields, Abe 
took a stick and began writing his name 


with great care in the soft earth. 
“A” B.R.A.H.A,M Lil. N.C.0.L, Ne len WihOce. 

“What is the boy doing?” asked a 
neighbor who happened to be passing 
and stopped to talk to Thomas Lincoln. 

“Oh! he’s writing,’ said his father 
carelessly. 

The man looked astonished. 

Cal iiew writes. | Nesdsxed: 
does the writing say?” 

“Tt’s my name,” said Abe, spelling the 
letters out one by one and pointing to 
them in turn. 

The two men looked with respectful 
admiration at the young genius and 
shook their heads. Such cleverness was 
beyond them. Little did they dream that 
the name of Abraham Lincoln would 
some day be written, not only on the soil 
of Indiana but in every annal of the 
United States. 


“What 


DHE BOVeLOSES HES vi OnE iy 


As time went on, Abe began to long 
for other books to read besides the Bible, 
the Catechism, and the old spelling-book. 
There must surely be many other books 
in the world, he thought, but the diffi- 
culty was to get hold of them. 

Then a sad thing happened which for 
a while made him forget all about his 
longing for books. His mother died 
suddenly, and the little family in the log 
hut was left very desolate. 

Sarah was only eleven years old and 
could not manage the housework very 
well, although Abe was very handy and 
helped her a good deal. The home soon 
began to look neglected and untidy, and 
Abe felt his mother’s loss keenly. In- 
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HE SAT UP LATE INTO THE NIGHT TO READ HIS BELOVED BOOKS 


deed it seemed as if all the sunshine had 
faded out of his life until one evening 
when his father returned carrying a par- 
cel under his arm. 


Peo RGINS His LiBRARY 


“T’ve found something that will please 
you, my boy,” he said kindly, and un- 
doing the parcel he brought out the 
"Pilgrims Progress,” 

“Where did you find it?” asked Abe 
wonderingly. Such things were not 
usually to be found in the woods or 
fields, neither did they drop from 
heaven. 

“T didn’t exactly find it,” said his 
father, smiling. “I saw it when I was 
in Pierson’s house and borrowed it for 
you.” 

Abe was turning over the leaves, and 
he took a deep breath of delight. 

“Tt looks good,” he said. 

He was so eager to begin that he 
could eat no supper, and when he had 
finished reading it he turned back and 
began it all over again. The book made 
him so happy that his father tried to get 
him another, and this time it was 
“isop’s Fables,” which charmed Abe 
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even more than the “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” had done. He read it so often that 
he could ere long repeat most of the 
fables by heart. 

Abe’s mind was very good ground in 
which to sow such seed, and in after-life 
it blossomed out into a wonderful power 
of story-telling and a marvelous memory 
for anecdotes. 


DEWASURE ORM Wel var 


But although reading was very pleas- 
ant it was somewhat apt to interfere 
with the day’s work, and by and by 
Abe’s father began to grow impatient. 

“Come, put away your book, there’s 
too much work to be done to waste time 
over reading,” said his father. 

“In a minute,” said Abe. 

“That’s what makes boys lazy,” said 
the father, “reading books when they 
ought to be at work.” 

| Onlysatminuterand: then! lleco;” 
said Abe, scarcely paying any attention 
to what his father was saying. 

That of course could not be allowed. 

“Put the book down and come at 
once,” said his father sternly. 

Abe shut the book slowly. 


“Good boys should obey at once,” said 
his father; “they should not need to be 
driven like cattle.” 

Abe had never before shown any 
signs of disobedience and he did not 
mean to be disobedient now, but those 
books seemed to lay a spell upon him 
which it was difficult to resist. 

His father began to fear he was 
growing lazy, and everyone shook their 
heads over the boy and his books. His 
cousin Denis declared that “Abe was 
always reading, scribbling, ciphering, 
writing poetry, and such like,” and that 
he was “awful lazy”; but it was a curi- 
ous kind of laziness, for it meant seiz- 
ing every scrap of spare time between 
work to study, and sitting up late into 
the night to read his beloved books. He 
was so hungry for knowledge that he 
could not keep away from books al- 
though “he had not a lazy bone in his 
body.” He could not help dreaming a 
little, and sometimes the threshing and 
chopping and other work suffered, but 
who could help dreaming over the de- 
lights of “Robinson Crusoe” and the 
“Life of Washington” which just then, 
at ten years old, opened a new world to 
him? 


THE NEW MOTHER HELPS 


After a while life became more cheer- 
ful in the log hut, for Thomas Lincoln 
married again, and the stepmother 
brought brightness and comfort into the 
home once more. She was a widow with 
three children, which made a merry 
party in the log cabin, and she also had 


a quantity of furniture and househola 
goods, so that in a short time the log 
hut was transformed into quite an 
elegant abode. 

The first thing the new mother in- 
sisted upon was that a wooden flooring 
should be laid down, and also that there 
should be real glass windows and a door 
with hinges. The children’s clothes, 


~ too, were made neat and tidy, and there 


was something else for dinner besides 
hoe cakes. 

Abe’s stepmother was not inclined to 
call the boy lazy as other people did 
when he pored over his books. She was 
anxious to help him, and when for the 
first time a school was opened in In- 
diana, she was anxious that all the chil- 
dren should be sent to it. 

“It’s a good chance for you, Abe,” 
she said. “You ought to learn some- 
thing about arithmetic as soon as you 
ein. 

It was a curious kind of school and 
a very queer set of pupils. The school 
was a rough log hut with a roof so low 
that the master could scarcely stand up- 
right, and the windows were only holes 
covered with greased paper which did 
not allow much light to filter through. 
The one cheerful thing was the huge 
fireplace built to hold four-foot logs. 

The children were gathered from far 
and near, all sizes and in all sorts;of 
garments. Abe rather fancied himself 
in his new suit, made by his stepmother 
for the occasion. He had a linsey-wool- 
sey shirt, buckskin breeches, a cap of 
coon skin, and no coat, for “overcoats” 
were unknown, 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER 
THOUGHT OF ABE 


There was much for Abe to learn, and 
the schoolmaster, Andrew Crawford, 
found it a delight to teach anyone so 
eager and intelligent. 

“Abe is a wonderful boy, the best 
scholar I ever had,” he said to Thomas 
Lincoln. “He wants to know everything 
that anyone else knows, and does not see 
why he can’t.” 

“That’s Abe exactly,” said his father. 
“TI sometimes wish he liked work as 
much as he does a book.”’ 

“He wouldn’t be such a good scholar 
if he did,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Maybe,” answered his father, “but 
work is more important than books in 
the backwoods.” 

“But Abe is not going to live always 
in the backwoods,” said the master. 
“He is a boy who is sure to make his 
mark in the world. He is an honest, 
straight boy too, as well as being clever. 
Only the other day I found someone had 
broken off a buck’s horn which I had 
nailed to the schoolhouse, and when 
I asked who had done it, Abe immediate- 
ly owned up and confessed that he had 
been hanging on to it.” 

Ah! srcaidehismtather, «thats like 
Diineebie «| beenareadino the Lite of 
Washington,’ and thought a deal of 
that story about his cutting the cherry 
tree with his new hatchet and then own- 
ing up handsomely.” 

“Well, he’s a good boy,” said the 
schoolmaster, “and he’ll go far.” 

He meant to do his very best for the 
boy, and besides other things he began 
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to teach his pupils manners and how to 
behave nicely “in society.” The school- 
room was turned into a parlor for the 
time being, and the children were sup- 
posed to be ladies and gentlemen, as 
they came in one by one and made their 
bow and were introduced to each other. 

It was no easy matter for Abe to 
learn drawing-room manners. Although 
he was scarcely fifteen he was six feet 
high, and he did not in the least know 
what to do with his long arms and legs. 
His feet, too, were very much in the 
way, and he never realized before how 
huge his hands were or what a long dis- 
tance of bare leg there was between his 
buckskin breeches and his shoes. 

Abraham was certainly an awkward- 
looking boy, for his long legs were out 
of all proportion to his body, and his 
small head looked almost comical set on 
the top of such a tall maypole. People 
when they looked at him would smile and 
ask what he meant to be when he was a 
man. 

“am goine to, be President#or the 
United States,” he said with a chuckle, 
and everyone thought it was a very good 
joke. 

The tall, ungainly boy, in his queer, 
shabby clothes, living in the backwoods, 
willing to do the hardest work for the 
smallest pay, what would he ever have 
to do with the ruling of a great nation, 
or the fate of thousands of his country- 
men? No wonder they thought it a 
good joke; but a little more than forty 
years afterward the whole world was 
mourning the loss of Abraham Lincoln, 


one of the noblest Presidents America 
has ever had. 


THE BOYHOOD OF AN AMERICAN AUTHOR 
TWAIN) 


(MARK 


THE real name of the great American 
writer whom the world knows as Mark 
Twain, author of those two immortal 
books of boyhood, “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn,” was Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens. 

He was born in a tiny town in Mis- 
souri, called Florida, on November 30, 
1835. There were only twenty-one 
houses in Florida and the Clemens’ 
cabin was one of the humblest. In those 
days, the town was a frontier outpost, 
and being located on Salt Creek of 
legendary fame, it stood in the heart of 
an area which has contributed a flavor 
of its own to American folk tales. 

The father, John Clemens; was an 
educated man. He had practiced law in 
Tennessee before moving to Missouri 
and had inherited several slaves, one of 
whom, Jennie, was still with the family. 
They acquired another slave, Uncle 
Ned, and the Clemens children played 
with black children as often as white. 
The Negro children knew all the “best” 
ways of doing things — how to work 
charms, cure warts and ward off hoodoo. 

There was a big kitchen fireplace in 
the larger home which the father built, 
and at night little Sam would gather 
with his three brothers and one sister 
in front of the hearth to listen to the 
weird tales of Uncle Ned and Jennie. 
Although “Sammy” was not yet four, 
he must have understood something of 
the hair-raising stories about “ha’nts” 
and witch-work. Even then they must 
have stirred the imagination which later 
brought forth his own colorful stories. 


LIFE IN HANNIBAL 


When little Sam was four years old, 
the family moved to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, on the busy Mississippi River. 


- Many people think he was born in Han- 
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nibal because he wrote so much about it. 
It was an attractive, drowsy little town 
of the old South. With green hills and 
the forest at its back, its two big Bluffs 
—Lover’s Leap and Holliday’s Hill— 
jutted out over the river. A little below 
the town was the wonderful cave which 
was described in “Tom Sawyer.” A 
mile away, across the great, rolling 
river was the Illinois shore, and in be- 
tween was the fascinating Island that 
became the trysting place of Tom’s 
pirate band. 

Past the town wharf great rafts of 
logs and lumber floated down the ma- 
jestic river all the way from Wisconsin. 
They were the same kind of rafts that 
Huck and Jim traveled on. Freighters, 
scows and steamboats carried the trav- 
elers and the commerce of the huge, 
growing river valley—an inner contin- 
ent. St. Louis, only eighty-five miles 
away, was humming with activity and 
was linked with expansion westward 
toward the continental divide, the 
Pacific and the Southwest. 

It was the quiet, simple life of the 
little market-town which little Sam 
found attractive. At first he was deli- 
cate, fretful and silent. He was inclined 
to be melancholy and frequently ran 
away from home. One time, he de- 
liberately exposed himself to measles, 
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HE DREAMED OF TRAVELING IN THE RIVERBOATS, AND HOPED TO BE A PILOT 
IX—6 65 


and when he was ill and the family 
gathered around his bed, fearing his 
death, he admitted later that he enjoyed 
the scene very much. 


He grew more robust as his mother 
took him back to Florida to spend each 
summer on his uncle’s farm. Those 
were heavenly days for Sam, playing 
with his cousin Tabitha, his own age, 
and the slave girl, Mary, who was six 
years older and who was supposed to 
look after them. They would race 
across the pasture, skirmish in the 
woods which were full of squirrels and 
birds, and pick berries and apples in the 
orchard. There were swings under the 
trees and a beautiful brook over the 
side of the hill. 


In the Negro quarters there were 
fascinating people who could tell stories 
and ward off witches.» One old woman 
was supposed to be a thousand years 
old and came “out of Egypt with 
Moses.” Uncle Dan’l was the kind- 
hearted, lovable Negro who later would 
be Nigger Jim in the Tom and Huck 
adventures. 


Those blissful summer days on the 
farm with its quaint scenes and charac- 
ters were destined to appear in Mark 
Twain’s famous tales. 


Sam’s schooling had been begun at 
the age of five, and although he never 
liked school, he learned his lessons well. 
He developed into a self-reliant lad who 
could take care of himself. By the time 
he was nine Sam was wise in the ways 
of animals, insects and plants. He was 
learning a good deal about the ways of 
men, too, for in a community like Han- 
nibal, there were always a number of 
hoodlums and drunken ruffians upset- 
ting the peace. 


ADVENTURES AND DREAMS 


The boys roamed the hills around the 
town, enjoyed picnics, swimming and 
fishing. The cave was filled with ad- 
venture, and above all, there was the 
great Mississippi. He dreamed of trav- 
eling in the riverboats that passed, and 
even dared hope to be a pilot. With 
half a dozen boon companions, Sam 
ranged the Bluffs, the woods and 
islands, crowding plenty of madcap ad- 
ventures into the busy days. 

Underneath Sam’s wildness and love 
of escapades, he was a serious youth, 
and when his father died before he was 
twelve he made a solemn promise to his 
mother to be a better boy—providing he 
could drop out of school. His older 
brother Orion was working as a printer, 
so Sam became a printer’s apprentice to 
the publisher-of “Che” Courier.” Vie 
became interested in history and read 
all the books he could lay his hands on. 
The boy who detested school had be- 
come a constant reader. 


SAMUEL CLEMENS BECOMES 
Mark Twain 


When Samuel Clemens was about 
sixteen he had a chance to begin the 
career that was to make the name of 
Mark Twain famous. He and his 
brother were publishing the “Hannibal 
Journal’ and while Orion was away 
Sam published several humorous poems 
and articles burlesquing familiar char- 
acters of the town. They were imme- 
diately successful. The pen name, Mark 
Twain, meaning two fathoms of water, 
was a term used by the river pilots. 

Because of his love of the river and 
everything connected with it, Samuel 
found the name very much to his liking, 


A STEAMBOAT RACE 


and he used it successfully all during his 
career aS a newspaper reporter and 
author. 

Strange to say, Samuel’s brother did 
not appreciate the value of Mark 
Dwain's “first. literary efforts -and 
promptly stopped the printing of any 
further writings. Perhaps if the poems 
and stories had been allowed to con- 
tinue they would have brought success 
to the “Hannibal Journal,” for. the 
townspeople found them exceedingly 
enjoyable. However, it was not long 
before the brothers gave up the news- 
paper and Samuel fulfilled a life-time 
desire to become a river pilot. He be- 
came known as one of the best young 
pilots on the Mississippi. 

In later years, Samuel Clemens did 
considerable traveling, working first as 
a journey-man printer and, finally, as a 
newspaper reporter and writer. The 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


career of Mark Twain had begun. The 
lad from Hannibal had selected a pen 
name from his beloved river and, 
through his brilliant writing, made 
that name world famous. 

Mark Twain’s greatness lay in his 
ability to describe so vividly the scenes 
of his childhood—the harum-scarum 
adventures of his reckless band, and 
diverting word caricatures of eccentric 
Hannibal folk. The witty, nostalgic 
stories were to make the world laugh. 
Mark Twain, the talented boy, who was 
born in humblest circumstances and 
who had almost no education except 
what he acquired through his own ef- 
forts, won recognition throughout 
America and many other countries. He 
was loved and honored by great and 
small. His publishers rightly said of 
him: “He walked with Kings but kept 
the common touch.” 


THE BOYHOOD OF AN ENGINEER WHO BECAME 
BRESTDEING= 


(Hersert Hoover) 


BY JOSEPH ARMSTRONG SWISHER 


On A summer afternoon in the early 
eighties a chubby-faced bare-foot lad 
might have been seen looking for 
pretty stones and fossils along the 
gravelled embankment of the railroad 
track at West Branch, Iowa. Picking 
up pebbles, rubbing them vigorously 
to make them shine, and moistening 
them with his tongue to see if they 
would sparkle would doubtless be con- 
sidered dull pastime for the average 
boy. But for Herbert Hoover— 
“Bertie” he was called at home—it 
was a matter of pure delight. Col- 
lecting choice specimens of stones was 
his hobby. Dr. William H. Walker, 
the dentist, could point out the beauty 
and fine qualities of an agate, and the 
peculiar “characteristics wor «a. toscil 
coral. And these were the things that 
interested young Hoover. 

The boy’s father and mother were 
Quakers, as were their parents and 
grandparents for several generations. 
His father, Jesse Hoover, the village 
blacksmith, was known for his stal- 
wart character, his high ideals, and his 
strict adherence to the Quaker faith. 
Huldah Minthorn Hoover, his mother, 
was a gracious, womanly woman, a 


recorded minister of the Society of 
Friends, always ready to serve, and 
proud to associate with the most hum- 
ble of the community. One might 
well say of her as Hamlin Garland has 
written of his own pioneer mother: 
“She was neither witty, nor learned 
in books, nor wise in the ways of the 
world, but I contend that her life was 
noble. There was something in her 
unconscious heroism which _ tran- 
scends wisdom and the deeds of those 
who dwell in the rose-golden light of 
romance. Now that her life is 


rounded in the silence whence it came, 


its significance appears.” 

The humble little two-room cottage 
in which Hoover was born and spent 
his early boyhood still stands on the 
bank of the west branch of Wapsino- 
noc Creek. Ina little room seven feet 
wide and thirteen and one-half feet 
long he first saw the light of day. 

The boyhood of Herbert Hoover 
was not particularly romantic. He 
was a boy among boys—“a reg’lar 
feller.” He went swimming and fish- 
ing like other boys, caught rabbits 
ina figure-four trap, shot pigeons and 
prairie chickens with a bow and arrow, 


“Copyright by the State Histcrical Society of Iowa; reprinted by special permission. 
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watched a torch-light parade at a Re- 
publican rally and sold old iron to 
earn money for the 
Fourth of July. A record of his school 
attendance 
during the 
spring of 
1882 when 
Te woacs 
seven years 
old is still 
preserved 
in the beau- 
tiful pen- 
manship of 
his teach- 
Gia VL ts... 
Ker nna 
Bain der. 
And he left 
his name 
with kind 
sentiments 
piladan ly 
written in 
the auto- 
graph al- 
bums of his 
friends. 

Be AN 83 
Jackson, 
aire a talry. 
resident 
Gt Wee's t 
Branch, remembered him as “round 
faced, chubby, serious, and pretty 
much in the way.” By his teacher, 
Mrs. J. K. Carron, he was character- 
ized as “industrious and determined.” 
Whatever he did “he put his whole 
heart into it, whether it was coasting 


fireworks on 


HERBERT HOOVER 


About eleven years of age 
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down Cook’s Hill on his home-made 
sled, diving into the old swimming 
hole down by the railroad track, or 
getting a hard lesson in school. He 
worked 
with all his 
might.” 

Another 
character- 
istic which 
heaesceins 
to have 
possessed 
asa sboy 
was “keep- 
ingest tated 
Well Gilat 
has noth- 
ing to say.” 
Even ased 
youngster 
lveyrc ould 
exp ries 
hitmescedit 
upon any 
Siusbajuerest 
that inter- 
ested him; 
but he was 
never adept 
ate Siulsct 
making a 
talk for the 
Sia keumont 
talking.” He preferred to listen to 
the others if they had anything worth 
while to say; if not, he had something 
of his own to think about. 

But Hoover’s boyhood days were 
not all filled with the boundless joys 
of youth. There were likewise days 


BIRTHPLACE OF HERBERT HOOVER AT WEST BRANCH, IOWA 
The one-story ell is the original house in which the future President was born 


of hardship, of sadness and bereave- 
ment. When he was only six years 
old his father fell a victim of typhoid 
fever and died at the age of thirty- 
three. The family had just moved 
from the one-story cottage by the 
blacksmith shop into a_ two-story 
house behind the maples a little to the 
south. The estate was meager and 
the demands upon it were great. Mrs. 
Hoover turned to sewing; she was an 
excellent seamstress. Moreover she 
was frequently called upon to minister 
at the Quaker meetings, for which 
she received no regular compensation 
but accepted occasional gifts from 
friends. By industry and economy 
she would have succeeded in holding 
the little family together but for her 
own untimely death, which occurred 
when Herbert was nine years old. 
Completely orphaned, the lad found 
a home temporarily with his Uncle 
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Allan and Aunt Millie Hoover on a 
farm near West Branch. The free- 
dom of country life and the adventur- 
ous experience of the farm appealed 
to his youthful and exuberant nature. 
And his Aunt Millie’s culinary ability 
appealed with equal strength to his 
ever increasing appetite. But there 
were also new duties and new respon- 
sibilities confronting him. Laurie 
Tatum, wise and friendly counselor 
who had given him pennies and 
fatherly advice, was appointed guar- 
dian. He spoke to Herbert about his 
conduct; he must be kind and brave 
and prudent, and help as much as he 
could on Uncle Allan’s farm. 

Uncle Allan and Aunt Millie made 
no distinction between Herbert and 
their own son, Walter, of the same 
age. They awarded praise and blame 
with impartial justice and affection. 
Herbert helped to bring in the wood, 


pumped the water, learned to feed and 
harness the horses, and taught the 
young calves to drink from a pail. 

When haying time came he con- 
ceived the idea of training one of the 
calves to draw a mowing machine. 
Uncle Allan heard of the plan but 
made no objection; so a harness was 
made for the calf. Next a mowing 
machine was improvised with some 
boards and a cross-cut saw. Herbert 
was the mechanic. When completed 
the machine “was a triumph.” The 
wheels were borrowed from an old 
buggy, the framework was neatly 
sawed and nailed, and the steel cutting 
edge, sharpened by patient toil with 
a file, actually moved back and forth 
like that of a big machine. Aunt 
Millie was called to admire it; Uncle 
Allan praised it highly. Then the calf 
was brought forth, fully equipped, 
and the traces were fastened to the 
whippletree. Suddenly there was a 
commotion. The bawling calf, tail 
high in the air, tore through the barn- 
yard. The mower crashed into a tree, 
the traces broke, and the calf escaped. 
The pride of boyish invention lay in 
a wreck against the trunk of an apple 
tLe. 

But the days spent on the farm were 
not all days of hilarity. There were 
busy days—days of training in indus- 
try send economy. | The ‘summer. 
passed with its orderly cycle of work: 
the corn was plowed, the hay cut, the 
wheat and oats threshed, and _ the 
grain carried to the nearest mill for 
grinding on toll. Herbert was too 
small to do a man’s work, but he 
helped as much as he could. He ob- 
served that there was always plenty 
of work, and that the reward for serv- 
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ice lay largely in the satisfaction of 
tasks well done. 

If the influences of the first decade 
of a person’s life determine the princi- 
pal traits of his character, then Her- 
bert Hoover owes much to his experi- 
ences and early training at West 
Branch. And there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that the boy was 
indeed father to the man. His boy- 
hood days, with their joys and hard- 
ships, their lessons of industry and 
thrift, and their fine dreams of future 
success have borne abundant fruit. 

After the first World War, Herbert 
Hoover served humanity well when, as 
Chairman of the American Relief Com- 
mittee, he distributed food to the starv- 
ing people of Europe. As a result of 
his efficiency he was made United States 
Food Administrator and later Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

He was inaugurated, on March 4g, 
1929, as thirty-first President of the 
United States. The next four years 
were disastrous ones, economically 
speaking, and in 1932 Hoover was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In 1938 Hoover stated that he did 
not use any of the salary paid him as 
Director of Relief, Secretary of Com- 
merce or President. He used 1t for 
favorite charities and to supplement the 
salaries of needy people. 

Mr. Hoover was asked by President 
Harry S. Truman to make a survey of 
Germany’s need for food, and, although 
he was seventy-three years of age, he 
made two flying trips abroad. He sub- 
mitted an important report on March 
3, 1947. He was also active as head of 
Director of Greek Relief after the 
second World War. 


A COURAGEOUS BOY 
WHO BECAME PRESIDENT 


(Franklin Delano Roosevelt ) 


THE early boyhood of Franklin Roose- 
velt was not very different from that 
of the average young lad raised in the 
country. Although his family was 
wealthy, young Franklin was fond of 
the simple life. 


oor ‘FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
At the Age of Seven Years 
When he was five years old his father, 
James Roosevelt, gave him two beauti- 
ful little puppies which he fed and looked 
after himself. Later a pony and some 


other pets were added to his col- 
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lection. Feeding and caring for them 
was Franklin’s personal responsibility 
and he was careful to do the job 
well. 

Franklin was distantly related to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Roosevelt family lived at Hyde 
Park, New York, where Franklin was 
born in 1882. This little town is located 
on the east side of the Hudson River 
about seventy miles from New York 
City. The trees and fields, the beautiful 
wild flowers and the pure country air 
with the azure blue sky overhead de- 
veloped in the boy a love for nature and 
the out-of-doors. From his early youth 
he loved to watch things grow and 
planted many trees on the spacious land 
around his home. Probably this early 
affection for the beauties of nature has 
influenced his ceaseless efforts toward 
reforestation and conservation of our 
wild life. 

Young Franklin Roosevelt was very 
fond of hunting and fishing. At an 
early age he roamed through the woods 
in his vicinity with a bow and arrow 
further developing his already keen in- 
terest in wild life. Like all real boys he 
soon wanted a gun, and at the age of 
eleven shocked his parents by asking for 
a small shotgun. When his mother 


asked what he intended to do with it, 
Franklin signified his intention of mak- 
ing a bird collection. His wish was 
granted upon the condition that he would 
never kill more than one pair of each 
variety. His bird collection grew rapid- 
ly. The stuffing and mounting he did 
himself and 
as his interest 
developed he 
made occa- 
sional trips to 
the New York 
Meuks em: 
Many birds 
from his col- 
lection still re- 
main in the 
family home 
at Hyde Park. 

Yerontie iS 
Rioro se vet 
grew into a 
handsome boy 
OVer Six. 1eeL 
tall. His ath- 
letic nature 
found enjoy- 
ment and sat- 
isfaction in tennis, boating, swimming 
and horseback riding. At the age of fif- 
teen he began to show an intense interest 
in naval history and while spending a 
summer in Maine his father gave him a 
twenty-foot sailboat with a cabin big 
enough for two. This present greatly 
stimulated his interest in boats and boat- 
ing, an interest which he retained all 
through life. 


SAILING A YACHT 
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He was fortunate enough to make 
several trips to Europe in his youth. On 
at least one of these occasions he and his 
tutor rode bicycles through Germany 
and Switzerland. After this trip Frank- 
lin recalled, with a great deal of pride 
and joy, that his allowance of spending 
money for 
this trip was 
so small that 
he had to 
spend cau- 
tiously and 
guard his pen- 
nies carefully. 

Roosevelt’s 
interest in na- 
val history 
and boating in 
general made 
him want to 
enter Annap- 
olis. How- 
ever, his fath- 
er did not care 
to have his 
son follow the 
sea and we 
find the young 
lad entering Groton school in prepara- 
tion for a course at Harvard. 

At Groton Franklin Roosevelt par- 
ticipated in all forms of athletics. Foot- 
ball, baseball, cross country running and 
rowing all shared his attention and 
enthusiasm. His studies came easily 
and he was able to speak German and 
French fluently as a result of his Euro-~ 
pean travels. 


The Spanish-American War in 1808 
increased Roosevelt's interest in the 
navy. With two other boys from Groton 
he planned to run away and go to war. 
The three youthful patriots learned 
from a pie man who supplied the Groton 
school that the navy was enlisting men 
in Boston. They arranged to leave with 
him early one Sunday morning and thus 
avoid being detected until they had al- 
ready been made sailors in Uncle Sam’s 
navy. On Saturday night all three boys 
were taken ill with the measles and con- 
fined to the infirmary. The navy lost 
three noble volunteers. 

From Groton school Franklin Roose- 
velt went to Harvard, where he further 
distinguished himself in his studies and 
as editor of “The Crimson,” the under- 


See 


A FAVORITE 
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graduate paper. From Harvard he went 
to Columbia Law School where he 
graduated and was admitted to the bar 
in 1907. His school days seem to have 
been happy ones, filled with a balanced 
amount of work and play. 

Roosevelt was always known for his 
ability to get things done. To a reason- 
able extent this was due to the physical 
energy and enthusiasm born in the man. 
To a still greater extent it: was due to 
his faculty for handling men and work- 
ing with them. His cheerful smile and 
good humor completely disarmed prac- 
tically everyone he ever met. His politi- 
cal enemies were often forced to admire 
and respect him in spite of themselves. 

When he was thirty-nine years old 
Roosevelt contracted infantile paralysis 


and lost the use of both legs. His politi- 
cal career had been promising until then, 
when it looked as though he was doomed 
to lose all he had gained and must resign 
himself to the life of a hopeless invalid 
for the rest of his days. 

To a smaller man such an affliction 
would have been insurmountable. 
Roosevelt was not a small man. He 
struggled and fought against his illness 
with all the earnestness and enthusiasm 
he possessed. For three long years he 
could not use his legs at all and doctors 
could hold out no hope for any real im- 
provement. During this time his gen- 
eral health remained unimpaired and his 
energy undiminished. He kept alive his 
business and political interests, and used 
his spare time for study. 

There is a story about something that 
happened to Franklin Roosevelt when 
he was five years old which is amusing 
when you think of it in the light of later 
events. 

Grover Cleveland was President of the 
United States at that time and a friend 
of young Franklin’s father. The elder 


Roosevelt introduced his boy to the 


President who was under a heavy strain 
because of his presidential duties. With 
a weary smile he said to the boy, “I 
wish you two things: I hope you al- 
ways enjoy good health and never be- 
come President of the United States.” 

Roosevelt did not always enjoy good 
health and he did indeed become Presi- 
dent after a rising political career. He 
was first elected in 1932 and re-elected 
in 1936, 1940, and 1944. He was the 
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only President ever to serve four or 
even three terms. 

During the tragic years of World 
War II, Roosevelt steered the ship of 
state to victory and became the most 
powerful statesman in the world. 

In spite of his heavy duties he took 
time to think of the suffering of others. 
He himself had been greatly benefited 
by the treatment he received for his 
paralysis at Warm Springs, Georgia. 

When Roosevelt first visited Warm 
Springs there was little more than an 
old three-story hotel in very poor re- 
pair. Today it is a large modern center 
for persons afflicted with paralysis, run 
as a purely non-profit-making enter- 
prise. The Trustees of the organization 
number many prominent American citi- 
zens and donations have been contrib- 
uted to it by thousands of people from 
all over the country. 

Franklin Roosevelt was largely re- 
sponsible for making Warm Springs 
the fine monument to humanity that it 
is today. His vision helped to give 
paralysis-stricken patients a precious 
ray of hope for recovery. 

Roosevelt’s amazing quality was cour- 
age. That will to win, that determina- 
tion to reach his goal in spite of handi- 
caps not only placed him in the 
Presidency, but won for him the re- 
spect and admiration of the world. 

The President died at Warm Springs 
on April 12, 1945, and he was deeply 
mourned, especially by those countless 
millions whom he had done so much to 
help liberate from oppression, 
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THE BOY WHO BRAVED THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 


AN ENGLISH farmer was one day at work in the 
fields, when he saw a party of huntsmen riding 
about his farm. He had one field which he was 
especially anxious they should not ride over, as 
the horses’ hoofs would greatly injure the crop. 
So he sent one of his boys, and told him to shut 
the gate, and keep watch there, and on ho account 
to let anyone go through it. 

The boy went, and had scarcely taken his post 
there before the huntsmen came up, and ordered 
him to cpen the gate. He declined to do so, tell- 
ing them what his orders were, and that he meant 
to obey them. They threatened him, but he did 
not mind their threats. They offered him money, 
but he refused to receive it. At last, one of them 
came up to him, and said, in commanding tones: 

“My boy, you do not know me; but I am the 
Duke of Wellington. I am not accustomed to be 
disobeyed; and, now, I command you to open the 
gate, that I and my friends may pass through.” 

The boy lifted his cap, and stood uncovered be- 
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fore the man whom all England delighted to honor, 
and then answered firmly: 

“Y am sure that the Duke of Wellington would 
not wish me to disobey orders. I must keep the 
gate shut; no one can pass through it but by my 
master’s express permission.” 

The brave old warrior was greatly pleased with 
this. Then he took off his own hat, and said: 
“IT honor the man or the boy who can neither be 
bribed nor frightened into disobeying orders. 
With an army of such soldiers, I could conquer, 
not the French only, but the world.” Then, hand- 
ing the boy a sovereign, he put spurs to his horse 
and galloped away. 


THE YOUNG DAYS OF JOHN MILTON 


A younGc Oxford scholar named Milton was 
turned out of his home by his father because he 
did not like his son’s religion. Having a kind 
friend in London, the lad went to him and told 
him his sad story. His friend helped him to get 
work, and young Milton began to earn his living 
as a scrivener. A scrivener did some of the 
work which a lawyer now does; and Milton was 
so attentive to his duties that he soon got on well. 
He took a shop, in which he carried on his work, 
and he lived in the rooms above the shop. 

The scrivener liked things to be comfortable 
about him. He was a good man, and began each 
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day with reading the Bible and prayer. He was 
also fond of books and music. He even wrote a 
number of songs, and some hymn-tunes that are 
still in use. His home above the scrivener’s shop 
was a very happy one. , 

In this cheerful, pleasant home, John Milton 
was born in the year 1608, and named after his 
father. As the boy grew, he was taught to read. 
By the time he was ten he was already a poet 
and wrote verses which were the delight of his 
family. Young Milton was rather a pretty child, 
too; and his father had his portrait painted by a 
young Dutch painter, named Jansen, who was 
making quite a name for himself. 
of little John Milton may still be seen. He wears 
a black braided dress and a lace frill; and his fair 
hair is closely cut all around his head, in the fash- 
ion then worn by the Puritans. Most boys and 
men too, in those days, wore their hair long. 

The boy’s face looks quite serious, and indeed 
the little Milton seems to have been a very 
thoughtful child. Some lines in one of John Mil- 
ton’s poems are said to refer to his Own child- 
hood: 

“When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good.” 

The elder Milton saw that his child received 
good and careful teaching. When John was ten 
years of age he was under a Puritan schoolmas- 
ter, who taught him how to write English and 
Latin poetry. One of the best schools in London 
at that time was St. Paul’s School, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and here John Milton went when he 
was twelve. He thus became what was called 
“A pigeon of St. Paul’s,’ a nickname given to 
the boys on account of the number of pigeons 
that lived on the roof of the cathedral. 

On the glass of every window of St. Paul’s 
School were the words, “Either teach, or learn, 
or leave the place.” John Milton stayed at this 
school until his sixteenth year, being helped in his 
studies at home by a tutor, who came in the eve- 
nings. John was so much in earnest over his les- 
sons that he sat up very late to learn them. 

When John was sixteen his father resolved 
that he should go to college, and he was sent to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He rode there in 
Hobson’s cart. “Hobson was the great carrier of 
that day, and had a stable of forty good horses 
always ready and fit for traveling. When any 
scholar came for a horse, he was obliged to take 
the one that chanced to stand next the stable 
door. Hence arose the well-known proverb, 
“Hobson’s choice; this or nothing.” Hobson used 
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to tell the scholars that they would come in good 
time to London, if they did not ride too fast. 

When at Cambridge, Milton rose every day to 
be in the college chapel at five o’clock for the 
morning service, and he worked very hard at his 
studies. Because his manners were so gentle and 
pleasing, he was called the “Lady of Christ’s 
College.” 

While John was at college the plague broke out 
at Cambridge. Old Hobson, the carrier, was for- 
bidden to go to London, for fear of spreading the 
disease in other places, but though he was over 
eighty-six years of age, he did not like to remain 
idle. Falling ill, the old man died soon after, and 
John Milton wrote some verses about his death, 
one of which began: 


“Here lieth one who did most truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move.” 


While at college, Milton had a great wish to 
become a writer of books. His mind was filled 
with beautiful thoughts; and before long he was 
planning his great poems, the best known of 
which is ‘‘Paradise Lost.” Like his father, he 
was very fond of music, and whenever he went 
to London he loved to hear sweet and beautiful 
singing. Music and poetry went together in his 
thoughts. His father lived long enough to re- 
joice in his clever son, and to be assured that he 
was one of England’s greatest poets. 


KING LOUIS XIV OF PRANCE 


Ir is safe to say that never had the French royal 
palace seen a stranger sight than that which was 
seen on a cold night in February, 1651. Outside, 
it was dark and gloomy; yet all Paris seemed 
awake and alive. Hoarse shouts rang through 
the darkness. The roll of drums fell on the ears 
of those who listened; and around the gates of 
the palace were gathered large crowds of men and 
women. They were angry men and women, too; 
for they believed that some great person in power 
was going to carry away their King. And just 
then, the people of Paris wanted to keep their 
King. 

Louis XIV, the little monarch of twelve, was a 
handsome, merry boy. The people were going to 
take care of him, for they did not much trust his 
mother, the proud Queen Anne. Loud cries of 
“The King! the King!” startled the palace, and 
soldiers, courtiers, and servants rushed into the 
wide hall. Anne, the boy’s mother, was brave. 
“What do the people want?” she asked. 

The hundreds of rough men and women outside - 
wanted to see the King. They must see him with 
their own eyes, and loud knocks upon the palace 


doors showed that they meant to have their way. 

“Open the gates,” cried Anne. “Let every one 
come in.” When her courtiers went to do as she 
ordered, she ran to tell Louis of the danger they 
were in. “Bea brave boy,” she whispered. “Shut 
your eyes, and pretend to be asleep. The people 
are coming to see for themselves that you are still 
here.” The boy was angry. “This is my house,” 
he said, “and why should they force their way 
here? Why are they not turned out at once?” 

“You must be quiet,’ said his mother to him. 
“Do your part, and all will be well.” 

The boy saw the danger, and laid his head on 
the pillow, with his eyes closed. Then his mother 
stood at the door, as the mob came up the grand 
staircase, and crowded into the King’s room. 

“Come softly,” said the Queen gently. “The 
King is asleep. You can see -him as he lies in 
bed, but please do not awaken him, for you know 
he is only a boy.” She moved aside, and they 
came in very quietly. They stood a moment by 
the bed, looked at the boy, and then, without 
noise, moved on. 

When the march ended, after the long tramp 
upon the marble stairs, the people walked out of 
the palace gates in order; and standing in the 
courtyard, they raised loud shouts of “Long live 
the King !”’ 

When Louis was thirteen he was proclaimed of 
age, that is, old enough to rule. On this day, 
with a great following of lords and ladies, he 
rode through Paris to the Palace of Justice. Here 
he met the nobles who had governed the kingdom 
during the thirteen years of his young life. All 
the people present rose as the young King walked 
to the throne; and they waited quietly until he 
spoke. 

In the eyes of many who stood there it was a 
great day in the history of their country; for the 
boy before them was still so young. Yet when 
he spoke his words were like those of a King. 
“Henceforth I rule my own kingdom,” he said 
loudly. And then every knee was bent, every 
head bowed before him, as the nobles promised 
to be loyal and faithful. 

When the meeting was over Louis drove back 
to the roval palace. As he passed, the people 
shouted “Long live our King! Long live King 
Louis!” By their manner they showed that the 
boy was greatly liked by them. But the young 
King’s pride soon began to show itself. When 
he was sixteen some trouble arose in the land. 
Louis was in need of money, and he asked the 
Parliament to get it for him. But, to his sur- 
prise, he found that they were not willing to do 
so. They asked for time to think about the mat- 
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ter. When Louis received their answer, he was 
very angry. Attended by all his nobles, he walked 
into the great council-chamber and faced the 
astonished members of his Parliament. 

“T hear that you, gentlemen, are thinking of 
refusing my demands,” he said. “Let me tell 
you that it is not your place to do that. And if 
it ever happen again, I, your King, will come 
down, and make you obey me.” So bold did he 
show himself that the Parliament found the 
money without delay. 

Louis ruled for many years, but it cannot be 
said that he was a happy king. When he became 
an old man, he said to the little boy who was his 
heir: ‘““My child, do not be like me. Keep peace 
with your neighbors, love and serve God, and try 
to ease the burdens of your people.” For he 
knew that the bright promise of his own boyhood 
had faded too soon. 


KING CHARLES XII OF SWEDEN 


In 1697 a young prince in Sweden, named 
Charles, who was but fifteen when his father died, 
was crowned King of that country. Charles had 
a fine kingdom; for in those days Sweden took 
in a large part of North Germany, and even a 
portion of Western Russia, as well as the long 
piece of land which is still known as Sweden. 

So much power, perhaps, was not good for the 
young King. It made him think he could do just 
as he liked, and it is said that he did some very 
unkingly things, although it must be owned that 
they were rather boyish tricks. With his brother- 
in-law to help him, he broke the windows of the 
quiet folk who lived in his city of Stockholm. 
He also chased hares through the council-cham- 
ber, a thing which greatly shocked the grave old 
senators. He spent so much money in foolish plea- 
sures that the good people of Sweden became at 
last very angry with their King. 

On a certain Sunday morning three clergy: 
men preached from the same text: “Woe to thee, 
O iand, when thy king is a child.” This alarmed 
the young King, and he began to think how fool- 
ish he had been. He now tried to set a good 
example to his people, and every day he spent 
many hours in exercises with the young men who 
formed his body-guard. 

- One day he was surprised to receive a message 
from his Council, telling him that his old enemy, 
the King of Denmark, had invaded some part of 
his land and laid it waste. He had robbed the 
people and burned their houses. This news made 
Charles very angry. He dashed off to Stockholm, 
and entered the council-chamber just as he was, 


covered with mud from his journey. His people 
forgot his condition when they saw his earnest 
young face. 

“I will never begin an unjust war,” said 
Charles, as he stood before the Council, “but | 
shall never finish an unjust one, save with the 
defeat of my foes. I will attack the first of them 
who declares war on Sweden; and when I have 
dealt with him, I shall look after the rest.” 

It was a bold speech for one so young to make. 
The Council knew that a number of kings had 
united to crush Charles, in the hope of sharing 
his lands between them. The King of Denmark, 
Peter the Great of Russia, and the King of Po- 
land were mighty monarchs for a boy to meet in 
battle. 

Happily for Sweden, Charles was a clever as 
well as a brave youth. He had kept on friendly 
terms with England and Holland, and with their 
help he hoped to conquer. He armed his troops, 
said good-by to his sisters, and with a small, but 
bold and trusty band of followers, he sailed away. 

The big boats steered for the nearest place in 
Denmark. As they drew close to the land the 
young king leaped into the shallow water, crying 
out, “All ye who are for Denmark, follow me.” 
The Danes were not expecting an attack from 
this side, and Charles startled them by his quick- 
ness. Thus the first battle was won quite easily. 

In two days the Swedish force had marched 
to the capital of Denmark, and a little later the 
King of that country was ready to sign a treaty 
of peace. At the same time the King of Poland 
thought it wise to withdraw his army, seeing that 
Denmark had been so well beaten. There now 
remained but one enemy for the young King to 
settle; but this was no small task, for Peter of 
Russia had an army of forty thousand men. And 
yet, Charles was daring enough to lead against 
him his small band of Swedish soldiers. 

So bravely did the Swedes fight at Narva, that 
the Russians fled before them. Many were 
drowned in trying to cross the river, and all those 
who remained were made prisoners. It was a 
great victory for so young a king. 

In spite of his success, Charles still kept his 
simple tastes, and shared his food with the com- 
mon soldiers serving under him. It has been said 
of him that before he tried to conquer others he 
conquered himself, and this is the secret of all 
true power and greatness. 


THE BOYHOOD OF NAPOLEON 


In the year 1769, on a bright August day, a boy 
was born in the island of Corsica whose name 
was to be famous throughout the world—the 


name Napoleon Bonaparte. The boy owed much 
to his mother, who was a woman of rare mind. 
She was quick, keen, and clever, and had a firm 
will. This was a good thing for her children; for 
Charles, their father, although fond of books and 
reading, was rather, an idle man. 

The brightest thing in Napoleon’s young days 
was his great love for his mother. He always 
treated her with respect, and asked her advice in 
moments of difficulty; and he never forgot the 
lessons she taught him in his early life. 

At that time the little island of Corsica, which 
had been seized by the French, was passing 
through evil days. “I was born,” said Napoleon, 
“when our country was perishing. The cries of 
the dying, and the groans of the poor, were 
around my cradle from my birth.’ While he 
loved Corsica, he learned from childhood to dis- 
like the French. And yet, strange to say, this 
boy was to make himself the Emperor of the 
French. 

His parents were poor and could not afford to 
spend much on their children; and so Napoleon 
was sent to a public school. When he was ten 
years old a place was obtained for him in the 
military school of Brienne, and here he remained 
for about five years. He could not have been 
very happy at this school, for his manners and 
speech made him an object of amusement to the 
French boys. Among them he had only one real 
friend, to whom he often used to say that he 
would do these French all the mischief in his 
power, if he ever got the chance. 

His masters were satisfied with the progress he 
made, and noted the pleasure with which he 
studied history. The books he read were those 
that told of war, and the stories of heroes were 
always a delight to him. He tried very earnestly 
to speak and write French correctly. He never 
seemed tired of learning. 

But while he was known to work hard, Napo- 
leon’s teachers were not pleased with his man- 
ners. He was said to think highly of himself, 
and wanted to get on quickly. He was haughty 
and proud, and sharp in his way of speaking. 
On this account he was not a favorite with his 
teachers, or with his schoolfellows. 

Though life was hard for the boy just then, he 
took pleasure in long walks. He sometimes liked 
games, and during one winter he spent the play- 
hours in helping the other boys to build forts of 
snow. In these Napoleon, who took the com- 
mand, placed an army, whose duty it was to de- 
fend the forts against the other boys. Into this 
game Napoleon threw himself with great delight, 
and it was kept up with much spirit for fifteen 
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days. Indeed, it only stopped when some of the 
boys began to mix stones and gravel with the 
snow, and throw them at their enemies. 

From this school Napoleon went to the Military 
College of Paris. He was there only for one 
year, but that was long enough for him to find 
out how difficult it was for a boy to live where 
the cost of living was very dear. Napoleon, who 
had been brought up to be very thrifty, wrote to 
the head of the school about this matter. It was 
a bold step to take, but the boy never lacked cour- 
age. “Poor men,’ said Napoleon, “could not 
stand such expenses.” 
course of training such as would fit them to be 
soldiers, who must get used to a hard life. ‘““Tem- 
perance and sobriety,” wrote this boy of sixteen, 
“will make us strong, and help us to bear the 
toils of war.” 

Napeoleon’s later life had much to do with war. 
He wanted to conquer all Europe, but, although 
he came near doing so, it was not to be. Eng- 
land was his chief enemy; and in the.end, after 
the great battle of Waterloo, he was sent to end 
his days in the lonely island of St. Helena. 


THE STORY OF GARIBAEDIES 
BOYHOOD 


To the people of Italy there is no name better 
known, and few more highly to be honored, than 
that of Giuseppe Garibaldi, who was born at Nice, 
in the southeast of France, in 1807. He was the 
son of a sailor, and came from a race of men 
who loved the sea. He himself tells us that his 
father placed him in the best school which the 
city of Nice had for boys like him. 

In his childish days the boy was more fond of 
play than of study. One day, as he was playing, 
he caught a grasshopper and took it into the 
house, but in doing so broke its leg. He was 
only a very small child; yet knowing that he had 
hurt the little insect, he became so sad that he 


Nor did he think the, 


wept bitterly for some hours. He was a very 
kind-hearted boy, and could not bear to give pain 
to any one. 

Another day, as he was walking in the fields, 
he came near a pool, where a woman was wash- 
ing clothes. Suddenly she fell into the water, and 
was in danger of being drowned. There was no 
one else near enough to help her; so, although he 
was quite young and small, the boy jumped after 
her, and saved her life. 

He was still so fond of play that when the fam- 
ily were in Genoa, a city in Italy, he grew tired 
of going daily to school. Finding a number of 
other boys of like mind, he agreed with them to 
run away from home. The foolish boys got hold 
of a boat, into which each of them put a little 
food, and with nets and lines for fishing, they 
started for the East, as they thought. They had 
not gone very far before a bigger vessel came in 
search of them, with Garibaldi’s father at its 
helm. He made the boys turn back, and with 
their boat in tow they were taken home. 

When the boy was old enough he went to sea. 
He was full of delight at the ship in which he was 
to sail; and even when he was an old man he 
looked back with pleasure on the happy hour 
when he became one of her crew. His second 
voyage was to Rome, in a ship of his father’s. 
He had read and dreamt of that fine old city all 
his young life. It was very dear to him, and now 
he saw Rome for the first time with feelings of 
great joy. The lad stuck to the sea until he rose 
to be captain of a trading ship. But the great 
work of his life was done in another way. 

In those days there were many rulers in Italy, 
and the Austrians and some other nations 
had armies in the country. Garibaldi had been 
fond of Italy from his childhood, and he 
wanted to make his people free and great once 
more. Above all things, he was a patriot, one 
who loves his own country. To-day Italy is one 
nation, whose capital is Rome, and the man who 
did most to bring this about was Garibaldi. 
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SOME GIRLS WHO WORE RUFFS 


BY BELEE MOSES 


I. A ROYAL FAMILY 


Down the grand staircase, tripping lightly, with 
her finger on her rosy lips, her curls flying, the 
tail of her satin gown over her arm, came “Mis- 
tress Mary, quite contrary,” of the royal house of 
Tudor, closely followed by her attendants. 

The day was young, and “Brother Hal” was 
asleep, so Mary felt care-free as she danced across 
the polished floor and out through the great door 
of the palace. The garden was drenched with the 
morning dew, but the little satin shoes plunged 
recklessly through the dampness, in and out 
among the flower-beds of the king’s garden, pluck- 
ing here and there as fancy craved, with no 
thought of consequences. There were few who 
dared to pluck the king’s flowers, but Henry VIIL., 
with his testy temper, had a genuine affection for 
his youngest sister, and was only “Brother Hal” 
to this madcap princess. He was “bluff King 
Hal” in those early days, living peacefully enough 
with his good wife Catharine and their little 
daughter Mary, and the court would have been a 
dull place indeed had not the king’s sister played 
her pranks and kept them all astir. 

Only a girl she was—twelve or thirteen at the 
most—with all the freshness of the springtime in 
her blood; but they dressed her like a woman, for 
she was tall and well built, having beauty, too, 
and a sharp and ready wit. This morning she led 
her companions a wild chase from terrace to ter- 
race, in among the flower-beds, gay with yellow 
and white narcissus and deep-hued pansies, sweet 
with violets and jasmine. 

“Pluck them, pluck them!” she cried to the 
others, and while they still held back, she stamped 
her little foot, and the hot blood of the Tudors 


flamed in her cheeks. “Mary Tudor commands!” 
she said, with an imperious wave of her hand. 

“But—your Highness—the king—” began a 
timid damsel. 

“Out upon you, Jane! Come hither, gentle- 
men; stand round and hide the timid wench from 
view while she does my bidding. Tush! child, the 
king will not miss them, but should he do so and 
call you to account, why then, forsooth, J com- 
manded you to take them!” She flung her head 
with royal scorn, showing the bare rounded throat 
from which the soft ruff fell back. 

“On, on, my lords and ladies, to the tennis- 
court!” she cried, and these children—they were 
nothing more— followed their daring young leader 
to the king’s beautiful courts. Tennis was the 
popular game of the day; indeed, there are few 
games played with a ball which can boast of such 
antiquity, but it was a game for kings alone, or 
for those very high in rank, so we can imagine 
Mistress Mary, her gown tucked up, her eyes 
sparkling, her curls flying, her strong, lithe young 
figure darting swallow-like after the ball, her 
racket poised to send it back across the net. 

This first girl who wore a ruff was very like 
other girls of her age. Our grandmothers per- 
haps would have called her “forward and pert,” 
but poor little Mary had no mother to check the 
wild spirits and curb the very strong will. 

A few years later, in the train which had ac- 
companied Mary to France, where she married 
the French king, were Sir Thomas Boleyn and 
his little daughter Anne. This small maid, barely 
more than a child, had become such a favorite at 
the French court that she did not return to Eng- 
land with the young Queen Mary when the old 
king died. She grew to be a most bewitching 
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little creature, full of grace and joyousness, but 
fond of admiration and power above all else. 
She received enough compliments and flattery to 
have turned her silly head, so it was high time her 
father brought her home to their country-seat, 
whence an occasional visit to London Town was 
a rare and wondrous dissipation. A letter which 
she wrote to her sister during one of these visits 
shows her to have been, at heart, a very simple 
girl. It reads: 


DEAR Mary: I have been in town almost a month, yet 
I cannot say I have found anything in London extremely 
agreeable. We rise so late in the morning—seldom before 
six o’clock—and sit up so late at night, being scarcely in 
bed before ten, that I am quite sick of it, and were it not 
for the abundance of fine things I am every day getting, I 
should be impatient of returning into the country. 


After describing some of the “fine things” 
bought by her “indulgent Mother,” she adds: 


And I am to have a pair of new stuff shoes for my Lord 
of Norfolk’s ball, which will be three shillings. Pray take 
care of the poultry during my absence. Poor things! I 
always fed them myself; and if Margery has knitted me 
the crimson worsted mittens, I should be glad if they were 
sent up the first opportunity. 


In truth, there was plain living for the children 
of that day; breakfast at six and bedtime at ten 
were considered fashionable hours even for the 
“grown-ups.” Practical little maids these were, 
with their poultry-yards and their dairies, count- 
ing the pennies much more carefully than the 
girls of to-day, in spite of the routs and balls and 
gorgeousness of the court; and crimson worsted 
mittens were a great comfort in cold, bleak 
London. 

History does not record whether Anne Boleyn 
wore a ruff before her marriage to the king, but 
she chanced to be the mother of the lady who 
wore the biggest ever made. For, by Elizabeth’s 
time, they had become quite the fashion both with 
men and women, young and old. 


II. LIFE AT HOME 


To the girls of to-day, whose lives are governed 
by kindness, whose homes are to them the centers 
of happiness, the lives of the maidens of the 
Middle Ages must seem very dreary. Parents 
had an idea that sternness was the only rule by 
which to bring up children, and if they failed in 
that they were not doing their duty. Even big 
boys and girls stood silent and uncovered in their 
fathers’ presence, and girls knelt humbly on a 
cushion until their mothers had left the room. 
The instant children offended their parents, they 
were punished with stripes and blows. 


But, of course, in fair England there must have 
been some happy youngsters whose fathers and 
mothers were not always thinking of their faults. 
On the banks of the Thames, in beautiful Chelsea, 
about a hundred yards from the waterside, stood 
a fine English homestead, built after the fashion 
of the times, with overhanging porches and bay- 
windows, jutting casements and gables, and fur- 
nished with all the comforts to be obtained. Here 
lived the finest statesman and most noble gentle- 
man of King Henry’s reign, Sir Thomas More, 
with his wife and children. There were three 
fair young daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Cecily, a son John, a stepdaughter also named 
Margaret, and an adopted daughter—another 
Margaret still. Margaret More was always called 
Meg, her stepsister Daisy, and Margaret Giggs, 
the adopted daughter, was distinguished by the 
name of Mercy. 

They all grew up in this lovely country home 
and worked and played and studied happily 
enough. The More girls read and wrote Latin 
quite as easily as English, and cultivated their 
minds as well as their healthy young bodies, for 
they were out in the open all the time they were 
not at their books or helping in the house, and 
their wise father took care that they did not be- 
come overlearned little prigs. In spite of Plato 
and Socrates, they could enjoy a pull on the 
river, a supper by moonlight, an evening in the 
hay-field, full of pleasant talk and laughter and 
harmless jests. They were fond of animals of all 
kinds; dormice, owls, and hares were some of 
their pets, which they tamed and trained to do 
all sorts of tricks. 

In the house there was much work for each 
little maid. They rose even before that famous 
bird, the lark, and though their stepmother was 
generally very good to them, she set them hard 
tasks. On one occasion something went wrong 
with the churning, the butter would not come, 
and the household was quite upset. Good Dame 
Alice flew around distracted, and Gillian, the 
cook, declared the cream was bewitched. Every 
misfortune in those days was laid to witchery, 
not only among the common people, but among 
many of the higher class; but Dame Alice More 
knew better. The churn was filled with good 
cream which could not be wasted, so she sent for 
the four older girls and bade them take turns at 
the churning till the butter came, if they sat up 
all night for it. Other girls might have com- 
plained, for it was late already, but they went to 
work with a will and beguiled the time by singing 
“Chevy Chase” and other frolicsome tunes, but 
still the butter would not come. At length Mercy 
suggested that they chant the One Hundred and 
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Nineteenth Psalm, which they did in Latin, and 
presently they heard the buttermilk separating 
and splashing in earnest. It was near midnight 
and they were almost asleep before the butter 
came, but Gillian was convinced that their Latin 
broke the spell. 

The little maids went to court with their 
mother, Dame Alice, who was resplendent in 


See 
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crimson gown and coif, the girls in satin petticoats 
puffed high in panniers over their shoulder waists. 
Tight-laced corsets were then fashionable; over 
these, the square-cut bodices, with the upstanding 
ruffs of lace richly embroidered in gold and sil- 
ver; sometimes little caps upon their heads, but 
oftener their curls escaped and lay in ringlets on 
their white necks. We have seen them, or at 
least girls like them, in pictures which good Mas- 
ter Holbein has left behind him. 

The king made merry at his court, and many 
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games were played to pass the time. Dancing 
was much indulged in, the young ones joining in 
the stately measures, while the older ones sat 
apart, playing cards, or chess, or “tables,” which 
we know better by the name of backgammon. 

Meanwhile the ruff began to increase in size, 
and after King Henry’s death it became a general 
article of dress. Little King Edward VI drew 
around him many small lords and 
ladies, for even while Edward was 
still a boy, his uncle, the Lord Pro- 
tector, was hunting for a Queen of 
England, and many a tiny lass in all 
her bravery caime to court to make 
her bow and pass muster there. 
Among his favorite playmates were 
his cousin Lady Jane Grey and his 
big sister Elizabeth; his elder sister 
Mary was too old and grave to be 
much of a companion. 

The burly, wicked King Henry had 
done one good thing—he taught his 
subjects the use of learning. The very 
smallest girl of any rank at all could 
read and write good English, and, 
. better still, good Latin, with often 
wide knowledge of Greek. Most 
famous among the girl scholars was 
Lady Jane Grey. She was a grand- 
daughter of the madcap Princess 
Mary, and so closely connected with 
the throne of England that a mar- 
riage with the young king seemed 
a wise and proper thing. Henry 
VIII had another grandniece, little 
Queen Mary of Scotland, grand- 
daughter of his older sister Mar- 
garet, who would also have made 
a fair Queen of England. Both 
these girls were great students and 
rivaled their cousin Eliabeth in 
cleverness and learning. Mary never 
saw her English cousins, but doubt- 
less Jane and Elizabeth must have 
been closely associated, for Elizabeth’s tutor, 
Roger Ascham, knew the small Jane quite well 
and often praised her learning. And Elizabeth, 
during her childhood, was at best but a poor, 
unnoticed princess, neglected at court and in 
many instances severely treated. History may 
not make mention of so slight a thing as an 
interchange of girlish confidences, but it is 
pleasant to picture these girls with the ruffs 
wandering in the old gardens or pacing a long 
avenue shaded by great trees. 
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III. LIFE AT COURT 


WHEN Elizabeth was queen, things had come to 
a pretty pass. The real girl, from her slim waist 
down to her toes, carried a framework on which 
she hung her garments; she wore long, straight, 
tight corsets, stiff with whalebone, and when the 
corsets were laced up, and the framework hung 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


from her waist, my little lady then put on her 
farthingale. This was a round petticoat made of 
canvas or cloth stiffened with whalebone and cov- 
ered with taffeta, or some other good material, so 
broad just below the waist that its circumference 
was greater than round the bottom of the skirt, 
something like those severe ladies in a toy Noah’s 
ark, only bigger. The slim girlish figures looked 
pinched and narrow, between the wide hips, the 
puffed sleeves, and the standing-out ruffs. 
Though modest at first, these ruffs became a 
most imposing structure. Of course they were 
made for people who had long necks, like Eliza- 
beth and Henry III. of France, and Marguerite 
de Valois, Queen of Navarre, another long- 
necked lady; and as girls became “grown-ups” 
and even “married dames” when they were scarce 
in their teens, of course they must needs follow 
the fashion in the matter of ruffs. Well, they 
grew and grew, those ruffs, but only the higher 
class could afford to wear them, for starch had 
not yet been heard of, and one or two wearings 


made them hang limp about the neck. King 
Henry of France, who was tall and thin, with a 
very long neck, wore a ruff one third of a yard 
deep, containing about eighteen or nineteen yards 
of linen. Indeed, in the French court, the lords 
and ladies could scarcely move their heads and 
found it extremely difficult to eat and drink. 

Many of these ruffs were made with four or 
five rows of lace, the last row appearing above 
the top of the head, and each supported by threads 
of wire. The ruffs put an end to flowing hair. 
It was piled high on the head and in many cases 
worn in short tight curls; ladies used false hair 
in great quantities and changed the color when- 
ever they pleased. Elizabeth is said to have had 
many wigs of various colors. Strings of precious 
stones were twined in the hair, making quite a 
pretty head-dress. So popular did wigs become 
that there was scarcely enough hair to supply 
them, and the small maid with long locks never 
went out alone, for fear some unscrupulous per- 
son might cut them off and sell them. 

English people did not wear their ruffs quite 
so wide, a quarter of a yard being the limit, and 
pretty young girls took care to set them well back 
from the neck, to show their white throats. The 
queen’s ruff was extraordinarily high and stiff. 
But even the well-to-do did not like to see their 
pretty ruffs hang limp, and thanks to the wit of 
a certain clever woman, the remedy was found. 

In the year 1564, Mrs. Dinghen, the wife of 
Elizabeth’s Dutch coachman, brought over to 
England the art of starching. Imagine the de- 
light of the courtiers when ruffs were taught to 
“stand alone,” and possibly the poor little girls 
rejoiced more than all, for they were not con- 
tinually having their ruffs “pinched up” whenever 
they came near the ruthless hands of their elders. 
Mrs. Dinghen soon became court starcher and 
established a fine business. All the great ladies 
in London sent their crumpled ruffs to be “done 
up,’ and the good woman starched them white or 
yellow to order. Many came to her as pupils, and 
honest Mrs. Dinghen bade fair to become a very 
rich person. 

Besides the starch, wires were often used to 
stiffen the larger ruffs. These wires, covered 
with gold or silver thread, came round the neck 
as a sort of support, for the mass of linen was 
very heavy. Many of the ruffs, too, were worked 
with silk embroidery and tinsel threads. 


IV. DAYS OF SPLENDOR 


In the days of “Good Queen Bess” court life took 
on a splendor that it had not known for years. 
Elizabeth loved magnificence, and the lords and 
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ladies of her court dressed and lived with a sump- 
tuousness never before heard of. The girls who 
wore ruffs were in many instances among the 
queen’s ladies-in-waiting, for, being the “Virgin 
Queen,” she had many maids about her, and kept 
up a vigorous correspondence with her “dear 
cousins” this or that, at home or abroad, for 
Elizabeth was a clever letter-writer. Her dear 
cousin Mary Queen of Scots was perhaps the 
“dearest cousin” of all; indeed, many and most 
affectionate were the letters exchanged between 
the two queens who hated each other with such 
deadly hatred. 

These girls who wore ruffs began to have more 
comfort in their living, more pleasures in their 
daily intercourse. Their homes were very beau- 
tiful, but articles of furniture in those days were 
very rude and defective. Down-stairs, in the 
halls and banqueting-rooms, one came across fine 
tapestries, richly carved woodwork, massive ta- 
bles, besides much fine plate and gilding; but 
above-stairs my lady’s chamber was simple and 
severe—a cupboard or two to accommodate the 
stiff gowns, a jointed stool, a steel mirror, a ewer 
and basin for her toilet, a plain table for her 
books, perhaps an embroidery-frame, and a stiff 
high-backed chair. The bed alone was luxurious; 
it was canopied and festooned like a throne, of 
softest down, with fine blankets, linen sheets, and 
a coverlet embroidered with the arms of the 
owner, and over all were beautiful silk hangings. 

A girl had a great deal to do in those days. 
She could always play upon either the lute or the 
viol. She commenced her morning—usually in 
the gray dawn—with prayer; then a hearty break- 
fast of meat and ale; next there was embroidery 
to do, after which she visited the dairy and the 
pastry-cook; later she worked in her garden; then 
a visit to her bees, or to see if the hemp was 
coming up, or to inspect the cows, or to feed her 
poultry in the farm-yard. At court the maids-in- 
waiting avoided idleness by using their needles, 
reading the Bible or history, or by writing; they 
also studied music when off duty. 

Shuttlecock was a great favorite among girls, 
for there were spacious halls in which to play, 
and tennis became more common. Blindman’s- 
buff, or hoodman-blind, as it was then called, was 
popular among girls and boys, and a dozen other 
games which are played and enjoyed by the chil- 
dren of to-day. But most they loved the open. 
Every little maid of any degree could mount a 
horse, some could even join the hunt, and many 
of the rollicking songs of the times caught their 
childish fancy. 

There were festivals, too—Christmas with its 
mummeries, May-day with its pole and dances, 


Shrove Tuesday, and all the others. There were 
fairs held on the village green, and many pa- 
geants to delight the eye, for Elizabeth journeyed 
from place to place with splendor and ceremony, 
and little country girls, dressed in their best, 
stood in the highroads to curtsy as she passed. 
Away in her quiet country home, small Amy 
Robsart heard with wonder of the doings of the 
court; the far-off splendor caught her girlish 
fancy. Her mother died when she was a baby, 
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and her father, Sir Hugh, petted and spoiled her, 
denying her nothing it was in his power to give. 
She was a beautiful little creature, and she longed 
to get out of her tiny corner of the world. She 
could not have been more than fifteen when the 
gorgeous, glittering Leicester found out who she 
was, and wooed and won her. 

The little countess, as we all know, lived the 
rest of her short life at Cumnor Hall, very near 
the earl’s great castle of Kenilworth, the scene of 
the most wonderful feasting and pageantry ever 
displayed in England. Dear little Amy! so trust- 
ing and childlike, yet so womanly withal. Did 
ever a fairer maiden wear a ruff? Even Eliza- 
beth was moved by the quiet grace of her, and 
my Lord of Leicester got the cold shoulder when 
the news of her death broke up their revels at 
the castle. 


WHEN THE RUFF WAS WORN. 
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But of all the girls who wore ruffs, there was 
none sweeter and fairer than Mary, Queen of 
Scotland. She was the tiniest wisp of a baby 
when her father left her queen of this cold, bleak 
country. On her nurse’s knee she gazed with 
round eyes on the peers of the realm who knelt 
in homage before her. She was only nine months 
old when she was crowned in Stirling church; 
she was taken from her cradle, wrapped in royal 
robes, and carried by her lord keepers and officers 
of state to the ceremony, and because poor Baby 
cried for her nurse, it was cons‘dered an ill omen. 
From the moment of her birth her great-uncle; 
Henry VIII. of England, tried to kidnap her, for, 
besides being Queen of the Scots, she was along 
the line of succession to the throne of England, 
and there is no telling what the old monster 
would have done to her had she fallen into his 
clutches. But her faithful lord keepers kept 
guard, and the baby was allowed to see but one 
noble at a time, and no visitor could enter Stir- 
ling Castle—which was her first home—with 
more than two servants in his train. 

When she was about four, they sent her for 
greater safety to the priory on the Isle of Inch- 
mahom, in the beautiful Lake of Menteith, fa- 
mous for its Spanish chestnut-trees. They formed 
a merry party in the grim old priory. The little 
queen was allowed to have with her her four 
young namesakes and playmates, Mary Beaton, 
Mary Seaton, Mary Livingston, and Mary Flem- 
ing—the queen’s Maries, as they were called. 
What happy times they had, those five, along the 
shores of the lake, the little queen in Highland 
costume, her golden hair bound with a rose-col- 
ored snood, her tartan scarf fastened with a 
golden agraffe engraved with the united arms of 
Scotland and Lorraine. She was French on her 
mother’s side and closely related to the reigning 
house. When she was six, a charming, gracious 
little princess, it was arranged that she should 
marry her cousin, the Dauphin of France, as 
soon as both children were old enough, and it was 
decided that she should go to France to complete 
her education, which was far advanced for a child 
of her age. She compared favorably with all the 
girls of her day in her love of learning. 

There was no happier, merrier, sweeter, more 
lovable little girl; she excelled in the dance; she 
inherited from both parents a love of music and 
great delight in poetry; she was fond of sport 
and astonished every one by her skill in handling 
her falcon. Nothing pleased Mary more than the 
preparations for a mighty chase. What a bril- 
liant portrait of a girl she makes, and how we 
love to look at it and to think about it! 

With the passing of “Good Queen Bess” much 


magnificence vanished from the court; but the 
ruff stayed on, not so deep nor so full, but a most 
important part of the dress for all that, and much 
more comfortable. Master Will Shakespeare 
wore it, and his daughter, pretty Judith, the belle 
of Stratford, the daintiest maid in all Warwick- 
shire, wore it, too, with her Sunday kirtle. She 
was a merry little lass, and one of our English 
novelists has painted a fair picture of her as she 
walked in the quaint old town “along by the 
church and over the foot-bridge spanning the 
Avon, and so into the meadows lying adjacent to 


POCAHONTAS WITH HER HIGH HAT AND RUFF 


the stream.” She picked wild flowers as she went 
along, and hummed to herself the quaint old songs 
that she had caught from her father’s books or 
from the glees she had heard at odd times. The 
maids of that day were fond of singing, and Mis- 
tress Judith’s sweet voice trilled out along the 
banks of the Avon: 
Come blow thy horn, hunter! 


Come blow thy horn, hunter! 
Come blow thy horn, jolly hunter! 


echoing from hill to hill, And again: 


For a morn in spring is the sweetest thing 
Cometh in all the year. 


Judith herself was like the springtime, radiant, 
fresh, and young, and it was no uncommon sight 
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to see Shakespeare, with his grave face and quiet 
eyes, deep in converse with this favorite child of 
his, as they wandered along the winding course 
of the river. 

Pretty Judith may not have had the learning of 
her predecessors who wore ruffs, but she was 
happier, no doubt, in her simple life, with her 
friend and gossip, modest Prue, reading together 
her father’s plays, and building their own ro- 
mances, girl-fashion, by their own firesides. 


King James I brought much learning to the. 


court, and already love of adventure had lured 
some daring mariners to the New World. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the Cabots, Captain John Smith, 
and many others had planted their first American 
colonies, and out on the virgin grass the practical 
dames of Holland, France, and England stretched 
their starched ruffs to bleach and dry, for, deary 
me! one must be fashionable, if there were only 
the home people and the wondering savages to 
see ! 

Little Pocahontas now rises before us, true 
child of the woods, this little Indian princess, 
with her lithe brown figure, her bare arms and 
feet, her dress of deerskin, her graceful neck 
wound about with the glass beads the white set- 
tlers had given her—a strange, innocent child of 
such a wily old chief as Powhatan, always ready 
to help her white friends in their need. We all 
know the story of how she saved Captain John 
Smith from a fearful death, and how ever after- 
ward she was watchful to see that no harm came 
tc her friend and his people. Many times she 
came through the woods to warn them of danger, 


and when they were nearly starving she brought 
them food day after day; in truth, this little 
brown maid of the forest and stream loved the 
big blond captain whose life she saved so many 
times. 

Old Powhatan proved so treacherous after Cap- 
tain Smith sailed away to England that the colo- 
nists decided if they captured Pocahontas and 
held her as hostage, they might make terms with 
the crafty old warrior. The girl quite willingly 
went with them to Jamestown, where, little by 
little, she fell into English ways. She discarded 
the deerskin dress, the gaudy beads and dangling 
ornaments of her tribe, for the sober costume of 
an English maid, even to the white ruff which 
topped the high bodice; and when John Rolfe had 
made her his wife, behold little Pocahontas in 
brave attire, in ruff and high hat and all the fan- 
cies of the times, sailing away to that dim old 
England of which she had heard so much, and 
making her bow to the king and queen with all 
the haughtiness of a foreign princess—which, in- 
deed, she was! 

Not that pomp and pageantry are dead in Eng- 
land when the occasion demands, even today. The 
ceremony .attending the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth to Prince Philip Mountbatten, for ex- 
ample, called forth all the traditional ritual and 
regalia. But royalty is dwindling, today, in num- 
bers as well as in influence, the world over. Even 
Princess Elizabeth, for all the pomp and circum- 
stance attendant on her royal marriage, is, in gen- 
eral, probably more like any ordinary girl of her 
generation than has been any other princess in all 
of England’s history. 


JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


Joan was born at the little village of Domremy, 
France, January 6, 1412. She was the daughter 


of a poor man, and she lived in a very unhappy 


time in the history of her country, of which 


for almost a hundred years the 
English had been trying, through 
terrible wars, to make con- 
quest. 

In the middle of these mis- 
eries Joan was born, in a vil- 
lage where almost everybody 
was on the side of the Dauphin 
—the right side. In the village 
nearest to hers, Maxey, the 
people took the English side, 


em, 


and the boys of the two places had pitched battles 
with sticks and stones. 

Though Joan could run faster than the other 
girls and boys, and beat them when they ran 


races, she liked to be quiet. 
Nobody could sew and spin bet- 
ter than she did, and she was 
very fond of praying alone in 
church. She would even go 
away from the other children 
into lonely places, and implore 
God to have pity on France. The 
services in church, the singing 
and the music, made her very 
happy, and when she heard the 
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church bells across the fields, she would say her 
prayer. She was very kind, and would give up 
her bed to any poor traveler whom her father 
took in for a night, and would sleep beside the 
hearth. She took care of the sick, and if ever 
she had any money she would spend it on masses 
to be said in honor of God and for the sake of 
men’s souls. 

So Joan lived till she was thirteen. She was 
a strong, handsome girl, beautifully made, with 
black hair. We do not know the color of her 
eyes, probably brown or dark gray. A young 
knight wrote to his mother, when he first saw 
Joan, that she was “a creature all divine.” Joan 
never sat to a painter for her portrait, though 
once she saw a kind of fancy picture of herself 
in the hands of a Scottish archer. 

Young men do not say so much about a girl 
who is not beautiful, and, indeed, armies do not 
rush together to follow a maiden without good 
looks. But though Joan, when she came to com- 
mand armies, liked to be well dressed, and to have 
fine armor, that was partly because she was a 
natural, healthy girl, and partly because she was 
a kind of banner for men to follow into fight, and 
banners ought to be splendid. 

She took no thought of her own beauty, and 
the young knights and squires who fought, later, 
under her flag, said that they looked on her as 
a sacred thing, and never dreamed of making 
love to her. She let it be known that she would 
never marry any one while the English were still 
in France. She was not a nun, and had not made 
a vow never to marry at all, but while her coun- 
try was in danger she never thought of marriage; 
she had other things to do. 

Eight years before Joan was born a sad thing 
happened to her country. Henry V. of England 
had married a French princess, and the French, 
or some of them, tired of being beaten in war, 
consented to let the child of Henry and his wife 
be their King, instead of the son of their old 
King. The old King’s son was called “the Dau- 
phin”; that was the title of the eldest son of the 
French kings. This Dauphin was named Charles. 
His friends went on fighting the English for his 
sake, but he was not crowned king. He, the true 
heir to the throne, had to wander from town to 
town through France with a few courtiers, fleeing 
the English or fighting them, as best seemed fit; 
and not only was he in danger from the English 
who had vowed to conquer France, but also from 
the Burgundians, who were their allies. 

More over, this poor prince had scarce money 
enough to pay his bootmaker, and, worse trouble 
than all, there were many even among his own 
court who doubted if he were in truth the real 


son of the King. Even his own mother, who 
sided with the Burgundians, would speak no word 
in his favor, so that Charles, doubtful himself and 
very miserable, sometimes wondered if he had not 
better give up all hope and flee to Spain, leaving 
France in the hands of the English. 

One day he went apart by himself and sorrow- 
fully prayed to God in his heart (speaking no 
word of the prayer aloud, mark you), to let him 
know by some clear sign whether he had a royal 
right to the throne of France or whether he had 
none. 

The real story of Joan begins in her thirteenth 
year, when she first heard the commands of God 
spoken through the voice of the archangel 
Michael. 

It happened in summer, while she walked in her 
father’s garden. It was noontide and very warm. 
As she walked, Joan thought of many things—of 
the race she had won running with her comrades 
that day, of the poor soldier who had come back 
from the war sore wounded and sorrowful. 
Joan, little maid as she was, felt a great pity in 
her heart for the fair land of France. She longed 
to do something to help. On a sudden, before 
her, upon the right side, between her and the 
church, she saw a bright and radiant light, which 
dazzled her eyes so they were blinded for a space. 

Presently, when she had become more used to 
the light and dared to look again, she saw an 
angel’s face appearing through the wondershine. 
and heard a voice which said: “Joan, the Lord 
God hath chosen thee to save France.” 

“Alas!” cried the Maid, “how may I save our 
beautiful France who am but a poor village gir) 
who tends sheep? How can such as I lead forth 
soldiers to war?” 

“Be a good girl,” said the angel; and again, 
“Be a good girl, little Joan,” and then he went 
away. 

Now you may believe this or not as you will, 
every one has a right to his own opinion; this is 
almost word for word what she told her cruel 
judges about the first coming of the angels. 

Joan wept when the light vanished and she 
heard the voice no more. But after that she 
tried harder than ever to be good. And the light 
came again, and other angels, St. Catharine and 
St. Margaret, whom she loved above all the 
saints. Sometimes she saw them and touched 
them, but more often she heard them speak, and 
ever the words they spoke were to the same end. 
“Joan, be good, and thou shalt save France.” 

To herself Joan called them “My Voices,” or 
“My Counsel,” but to her father and friends in 
Domremy she breathed never a word of what had 
happened her until later. 
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Meanwhile matters grew worse in France, and 
when Joan was scarcely seventeen years old the 
voices became more urgent. They began to tell 
her what to do. “Go into France, Joan,” they 
Said seitisstimen 

And one day they told her that she must rescue 
the town of Orleans, for it was in great danger. 
Orleans was the only town in France which re- 
mained true to the Dauphin; if the Dauphin lost 
it, he lost all France with it. 

Then the voices told Joan how she was to reach 
Orleans, and she obeyed them in all things. This 
is what she did. She left her father and her 
mother and her home—remember it was by God’s 
command that she went, and he gave her strength 
and courage to do it. She left Domremy and 
journeyed tc Vaucouleurs, a strong embattled 
town loyal to France and not far from Domremy. 

There she went straight to Robert de Baudri- 
court, the captain of the town, and told her story, 
how by the command of God she was come to 
save France. Baudricourt, as you may believe, 
laughed at her, refusing to believe a word she 
said. 

“A foolish, dreaming girl,’ he said; “turn her 
away.” 

But she came again to him, saying earnestly: 
“To-day the gentle Dauphin hath great hurt from 
the town of Orleans, and yet greater will he have 
if you do not send me to him.” 

Now, the day on which Joan told the captain 
this was the 12th of February, she being informed 
by her voices; and on the 12th of February the 
Dauphin was defeated with great loss by the 
English at the battle of Rouvray. 

A few days later, for tidings came but slowly 
in olden times, news was brought to Baudricourt 
of the battle and of the Dauphin’s loss. Baudri- 
court, remembering Joan’s words, and wondering 
greatly, began to believe in this strange maid and 
her high mission. He told her he was ready to 
do what she asked of him. 

Obeying the voices, she begged for a gray 
doublet, black hose, and horse, and an escort. So, 
clad like a boy, riding upon a great horse and 
accompanied by a knight, a squire, and four men- 
at-arms, Joan set out for Chinon, where the Dau- 
phin then was. 

They rode far and fast and at last came to 
Chinon, where Joan was lodged with a kindly 
dame who took good care of her. Already word 
of her coming and of her strange daring and 
confidence had gone forth over the land. Yet 
most men scoffed, crying: “How shall a slight 
girl stand up against these terrible English?” 

On the second day after Joan’s coming to 
Chinon, the Prince received her in spite of all his 


courtiers could say to prevent him. These nobles 
of his court were afraid lest the girl might un- 
settle the Prince and so disturb their pleasure. 
Not one believed there was a word of truth in 
her story. 

When the Maid was brought into the hall of 
the castle where the King had his court, she be- 
held a crowd of gallant-looking men, and women 
clad in rich and splendid dress. Before she came 
in, the Dauphin had given his mantle to a cour- 
tier in exchange for a simple cloak, and he stood 
among his nobles as one of them. 

Every one expected the Maid to fall on her 
knees before the courtier, who wore the King’s 
gorgeous mantle. Joan did no such thing. Pay- 
ing no heed to any one, nay, looking at no one 
but the true Dauphin, she went straight to him 
and, kneeling, said: 

“This is the fair Prince to whom i am sent.” 

“Nay, I am not the Dauphin,’ answered the 
Prince, wishing to try her further. 

“If you are not he,” answered Joan, “then my 
voices have betrayed me, and that could not be. 
My voices have shown me that you are the 
Prince whose kingdom I must save, and whom I 
shall crown at Rheims before the year be out.” 

“Ah me, if that might be!’ Charles said wist- 
fully. 

“Tt shall be,” answered the Maid. “Give me an 
audience alone for a few moments, gentle Dau- 
phin, and you shall believe me.” 

Wondering at this strange girl, the Dauphin 
later spoke with her alone, and what she told 
him he told a friend long afterward, when he was 
old. Joan herself would never tell what passed 
between them, not even when they tortured her 
on her trial. It-was the Dauphin’s secret, and 
she kept it faithfully. 

We, who have read what the Dauphin said, 
know that Joan told him that God had answered 
his secret, silent prayer, and sent her to assure 
him that he was the true and rightful heir to the 
throne of France, the eldest son of the dead King, 
the prince whom she had been sent to crown. 

What could Charles do but believe this holy, 
heaven-sent maid? Nevertheless, to make quite 
sure, he sent her to Poitiers, there to be ques- 
tioned and examined by wise bishops and priests. 
These clever men did their best to find out all 
about Joan. They questioned and questioned, and 
not one single false word could they accuse the 
Maid of having spoken. Her answers were often 
so simple, so witty, so wise, that they marveled 
daily. All their questioning and Joan’s answers 
were written down in a book, and they can be 
read unto this day. 

In six weeks they sent Joan back to the King, 
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and this was their judgment: “The Maid is good 
and true. Believe in her.”’ 

After this, Charles began to do more what 
Joan told him to do. He set about gathering to- 
gether an army for her; he had white armor 
made for her (for she always wore the dress of 
a boy until the day of her death), and a shield 
and a banner. 

When he would have given her a sword, she 
refused, bidding them send to a certain chapel 
named after St. Catharine, in which she said the 
sword lay buried which was for her use. When 
they obeyed her, sure enough, they found an old 
rusty sword there, with five crosses upon it. This 
she wore always, but used rarely even in battle, 
so gentle was she, so much did she dislike to take 
away life. ; 

The French soldiers were all very eager to 
follow this new and strange girl-captain. She 
roused all the courage there was in them, for 
they believed that she and she only could lead 
them triumphantly against the English. But 
although the whole army loved her, and she it, 
Joan was a very strict, stern captain. She would 
allow no feasting, no drinking, no swearing, even 
among her generals. 

When the soldiers were all ready, Joan, obeying 
her voices, led them straight to Orleans, which 
was by this time in very great danger from the 
English. 

On the 29th of April, 1429, the French army 
had passed the enemy’s lines and entered Orleans. 
Perhaps dates of battles are not very interesting 
things to you, but mark you this, if you would 
understand something of the glory of the Maid. 
As a general no one could match her, and as for 
her skill in using cannon, no one could surpass it. 

The French reached Orleans on the 29th of 
April, upor. a Friday. On the Wednesday after- 
ward, that is, upon the 4th of May, Joan led out 
her men and took one of the English forts called 
St. Loup. 

On the second day after that she took the fort 
of St. Augustine, and on the next Sunday she 
fought again, and so fiercely, that the English 
retired in dismay. Orleans, after its long siege, 
was saved. 

The English were not only vexed at being de- 
feated, but they were sore ashamed that the vic- 
tory had been won by a woman. “She must be a 
witch,” the soldiers said; and at the thought of 
fighting a witch the courage of even the bravest 
of them failed. 

It had been easy for them to fight the French 
before this, because the French had been so often 
defeated that they did not fight well; but now 
with their beloved Maid to lead them in her 
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shining armor, they were foes of very different 
metal. 

Orleans now safe, Joan wanted to take the 
Dauphin to Rheims and crown him. As you very 
likely know, no king of France was thought to be 
a real king until he had been crowned at Rheims 
and anointed with the holy oil that was kept 
there for that purpose. 

But to reach Rheims many towns had to be re- 
captured from the English, and the Dauphin was 
not over anxious to go. Now from the beginning 
the voices had warned Joan that she had only a 
year’s time in which to do all that she had to 
do; and that year dated from May, 1429. This 
she told the Dauphin over and over again, hoping 
to rouse him to come with her to Rheims. 

But the Dauphin was surrounded by lazy cour- 
tiers who did not want to move, being very com- 
fortable where they were, and all the Dauphin 
did was to summon council after council to con- 
sider what should be done. Joan grew tired of 
waiting. 

“T have four things to do,” she said; “to drive 
the English in flight from our country, to deliver 
the Duke of Orleans, who is their prisoner, to 
crown the King at Rheims, and to raise the siege 
of Orleans. This last is done. Now must we 
fight our way to Rheims.” 

The Dauphin had made her waste one montk 
of her precious year. So she set out without 
him and defeated the famous English general 
Talbot, at Patay, on an open battlefield. Even 
then it was hard to make the Dauphin move; 
even though Joan told him that all the cities, in- 
stead of fighting, would open their gates to him. 

When at last he did begin the march, Charles 
found the Maid’s words were true. With little 
or no trouble he came to Rheims, to the great joy 
oi all France. 

On the 17th of July, Joan with a great and 
fair company of noble knights brought the King 
along the streets of Rheims to the beautiful ca- 
thedral. He entered with much pomp and splen- 
dor to the sound of singing, and then with much 
rejoicing the Archbishop anointed and crowned 
the Dauphin King of France. 

Joan, as she knelt to do the King homage and 
swear the oath of fealty, wept for very joy. Two 
of her high tasks were done. Soon she would 
perform the rest and be free at last to go back to 
her own little village and see her father and 
mother again. That was what she longed to do 
more than anything else in the world, but first 
her duty must be done. 

King Charles now asked her what reward he 
could give her, to which she answered: “Fair 
King, I would that the people of my village 
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should be freed from the paying of taxes for 
three hundred years’; and the King said, “So it 
shall be,’ and he caused to be written on the 
books of the accounts of the villages after the 
name of Domremy and of the village next to it: 

“Nothing, for the sake of the Maid.” 

As they rode from the cathedral, the Arch- 
bishop asked Joan if she feared anything. 

“Nought but treachery,” she answered. 

Alas! how shall we tell of the treachery that 
worked against her ever after that glorious day 
at Rheims? 

Unwitting of it, she rode to Paris, which was 
in the hands of the Burgundians, the allies of the 
English. 

“We must take Paris,’ quoth she, “and when 
Paris is ours, all France will be ours, and I shal} 
go home to Domremy and be happy again.” 
Joan’s words would have come true had she been 
allowed her own way, but she was not. 

The weak Dauphin let his lazy favorites per- 
suade him to do as they wanted, so that instead 
of hurrying to help the Maid lay siege to Paris, 
he loitered with his army at this town or that on 
the way, and when he at last came to Paris it 
was too late, for the English had brought up an 
army to help their allies. 

Joan, meanwhile, had been attacking the walls 
bravely and had done good work. Every day she 
led out her men, and from dawn to night they 
fought in the trenches. It was wonderful to hear 
the noise of the guns and culverins from the 
walls. 

When Charles and his soldiers at last showed 
themselves, the Maid was full confident they 
could storm the city. But she relied on the 
King’s army to help, and again the King failed 
her, for, hearing that she was wounded, he sent 
word of command to her to stop the fighting. 

Very reluctantly, and sad at heart, she obeyed. 
The next day, however, she and her friend, the 
Duke of Alengon, who has told us many of her 
doings, made ready again to fight, for Joan’s 
wound was slight. Again came word from the 
King forbidding them to begin. More than that, 
he ordered a bridge to be destroyed which Joan 
had caused to be built, so that she could cross 
the river Seine the very next day and attack 
Paris from another quarter. 

You can picture to yourself how disappointed 
Joan and her eager soldiers were; their plans 
spoiled, their hopes of victory crushed by this 
timid King, whose word they must obey. And 
worse was to come; for Charles, hoodwinked by 
evil counselors and anxious for peace, would not 
let Joan fight again for six long months. 

The Maid’s heart nigh broke, and all her gen- 


erals and soldiers mourned with her... So they 
waited while the foolish King tried to make peace 
with the Duke of Burgundy, who was only the 
governor of Paris because the English wanted 
him to be. 

So the year 1429, which might have meant so 
much more to France had the Maid been let alone 
to do as she willed, passed away, and the next 
year wore on to spring. You will remember that 
Joan’s year finished in May, 1430. .The time was 
very near. .The voices which had all the time 
spoken and counseled Joan in all that she did, now 
spoke to her again, but they gave her little cheer. 

“Tt needs must be that you shall be taken pris- 
oner before Midsummer day,” said they. “But 
do you be of good cheer and God will send you 
help.” 

Joan’s heart sank within her and she grew 
afraid. She prayed to God that she might die 
in battle rather than be taken prisoner. She 
knew too well that the English would tie her to a 
stake and burn her to death if they once could 
capture her; for the English firmly believed she 
was a witch, and it was the custom to burn 
witches in those days. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her great fear, in spite 
of hearing the same dreadful words from the 
voices over and over again, Joan went out to 
fight when she could, as braveiy as of old; and 
of the many brave and noble deeds this is thought 
to be the bravest and the noblest thing she did, 
for she went out to fight in a very different way 
from before. 

Before this, the voices had warned her of dan- 
ger, had told her what to do, and had guided her 
to victory. Now they were silent; they let her 
act as she would, and they never told her the day 
or the hour when she was to be captured. 

And so Joan, instead of taking the lead, took 
the advice of her captains and generals. It was 
the best she could do, for she was never sure of 
victory, as she had always been before. 

One day news came that the good city of Com- 
piégne, which was loyal to France, had been laid 
siege to by a great army of English and Burgun- 
dians. Joan, who loved that city, at once set out 
to its rescue, and with only a few hundred men 
in her company she rode into the town under 
cover of night. 

The people received her with great joy, for 
wherever Joan went she brought hope and glad- 
ness. This was on the dawn of the 23d day of 
May, 1430. At five o’clock in the morning she 
led out her men to the attack, hoping to surprise 
the enemy. So she did, driving them back twice; 
and then (alas! that this must be told) up came 
the main body of the enemy to help the Burgun- 
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dians. They forced Joan to fall back toward the 
city. Before she and her little troop could reach 
the gates, up rushed the English between her and 
the bridge that leads into Compiégne. 

The fear in Joan’s heart grew. Bravely she 
spurred her horse up the raised causeway, and 
leaped into the meadow below. There she was 
at once surrounded by the Burgundians, who 
called her to surrender. “Never!” she cried, 
hoping they would kill her on the spot. But this 
they were not likely to do, for Joan was worth 
a large sum of money to her captors. Either 
King Charles would ransom her, or they could 
sell her to the English, who would give much to 
get her into their hands. 

And now you must hear of Joan’s troubles even 
to their cruel end. This gentlest, noblest, bravest 
maid that ever lived in all the world was sold to 
the English. The King of France, whom she had 
crowned, made no effort to save her. The Eng- 
lish bought her and, having done so, gave her 
into the hands of the French priests, who were 
on their side, so she might be tried by them for 
being a witch and a heretic, a worker of magic, 
and many other horrible things, none of which 
were true. 

She was brought to her trial at Rouen, where 
no mercy was ever shown to her by her enemies. 
The greatest of these was Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais. Some day you can read, if you will, 
the whole account of the trial, which was written 
down at that time, and has since been translated 
into English. 

You will see how bravely the Maid stood up 
against an army of bishops, priests, and lawyers, 
all questioning her, all waiting to find fault with 
her answers, and make them out to be lies. You 
will read how they tortured her in trying to make 
her confess that her voices were the voices of 
devils and not of angels. 

They could do nothing with her. She told her 
story simply and truthfully, and the voices helped 
her many a time to outwit her captors. Yet there 
came a time even when they seemed to have left 
her and she stood alone. Once in her darkest 


hour she denied having heard the voices, but very 
quickly she repented and never lost courage 
again. 

Always they tormented her over the boy’s dress 
she wore by command of the voices, and it was 
the wearing of the boy’s dress which gave those 
cruel and malicious priests the excuse for con- 
demning her to death. 

They said that she committed a sin against God 
by so doing, and yet would give her no chance to 
change, and by a cruel act of treachery they con- 
demned her to death. 

In the market-place at Rouen they burned her 
to death at the stake on the 30th of May, 1431. 
One whole year had she lain in prison for her 
trial, and she was only nineteen years old when 
she died. 

They put eight hundred soldiers around the 
stake for fear any one should try to save her, 
and on her brow they set a paper cap, on which 
was written, “Heretic Relapsed, Apostate, Idola- 
tress.” 

Lightly the true Maid went to her cruel death, 
and gladly she died, bowing her head and calling 
on the name of Jesus. The English threw her 
ashes into the sea so that men should forget her. 
How could they think that men should forget 
such a heroine? The whole world owes her rev- 
erence now, for no more beautiful spirit ever 
lived on earth. 

In the town of Orleans now every 8th of May 
they hold a feast in her honor, while many a 
town has its statue of her. Her fair name has 
been cleared, for some time after her death 
there was another trial. Every one who knew 
her came to testify to her truth and goodness, 
so that even in her own age men had some dim 
idea of doing justice to her memory. She is now 
honored among the saints who have blessed the 
world. 

As for the English, after their cruel burning 
of Joan, nothing prospered with them in France. 
They were driven back to England, with no 
least chance of ever winning again the crown 
which by right belonged to the kings of France. 


VICTORIA OF ENGLAND 


In one of tne rooms of the Dulwich Gallery, 
London, there is a portrait of the little Princess 
Victoria, painted at the age of four years. She is 
represented standing in a park, in full out-of-door 
dress, with a dark cape and large black hat, and 
wearing white wool gaiters. Her head droops 
shyly, but in the face of the child princess one 
may readily trace the resemblance to the Queen 
of fourscore. 

In those early days of her quiet childhood the 
little Victoria lived in dingy Kensington Palace, 
which to modern eyes looks more like an alms- 
house than like a royal residence. She was born 
on May 24, 1819, in one of its lofty frescoed 
rooms; and in another, overlooking a fine stretch 
of lawn and avenues of elms, she set up, a few 
years later, her dolls’ house. It has two stories, 
and the furniture is not in the least royal. In 
fact, the kitchen is better equipped than the other 
rooms. A fine supply of pewter plates and cook- 
ing-utensils is among its treasures. The present 
caretaker of Kensington Palace shows the visitor 
a small box where some scraps of time-worn 
yellowed muslin attest the industry of the baby 
Victoria. There is a deal of laboriously neat 
stitching on the dolls’ house-linen and clothes, 
and there is an apron for the doll cook which is 
quite a triumph in dressmaking for the chubby 
fingers of a four-year-old. 

Victoria owned a hundred and thirty-two dolls. 
She must have been a tireless seamstress, for she 
dressed at least thirty-two with her own hands. 
But all the art of their royal modiste did not suf- 
fice to make Victoria’s dolls beautiful. They are, 
for the most part, little wooden creatures from 
four to eight inches in height, with sharp triangu- 
lar noses and vermilion-touched cheeks. Seven 
boy dolls are included in the collection, and a few 
rag babies with painted muslin faces. Some of 
the dolls are attired as court ladies with wonder- 
fully ruffled frocks. Others are the owners of 
minutely hemstitched pocket-handkerchiefs with 
embroidered initials. 

The time came when the little needlewoman 
put by her needle and her toys, and the princess 
took up the duties of a queen. 

Out of this very room in Kensington Palace 
Victoria hastened on the morning of June 20, 
1837, to hear the news of her accession. 

Half awake and half clad, a gray shawl thrown 
hastily over her night-dress, her bare feet thrust 
into slippers, she hurried down the wide stair- 
case to hear the tidings that gave her to her 
people’s service. The dolls’ house and the neatly 


sewed dolls’ garments were put aside forever, to 
fade and grow yellow during the long years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

There is a pretty story told by her governess, 
which you will be pleased to hear, of how Vic- 
toria, then a little girl twelve years old, felt 
when she found out quite suddenly that she was 
to be the queen. It is in a letter addressed to 
Queen Victoria herself: 

“I said to the Duchess of Kent that your 
Majesty ought to know your palace in the succes- 
sion. Her Royal Highness agreed with me, and 
I put the genealogical table into the historical 
book. When Mr. Davys (the Queen’s instructor, 
afterward Bishop of Peterborough) was gone, 
the Princess Victoria opened, as usual, the book 
again and, seeing the additional paper, said, “i 
never saw that before.’ ‘It was not thought neces- 
sary you should, Princess, I answered. ‘I see I 
am nearer the throne than I thought.’ ‘So it is, 
madam,’ I said. After some moments the princess 
resumed: ‘Now, many a child would boast; but 
they don’t know the difficulty. There is much 
splendor, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
princess, having lifted up the forefinger of her 
right hand while she spoke, gave me that little 
hand, saying, ‘I will be good. I understand now 
why you urged me so much to learn even Latin. 
My cousins Augusta and Mary never did; but 
you told me Latin is the foundation of English 
grammar, and of all the elegant expressions, 
and I learned it as you wished; but I understand 
all better now’; and the princess gave me her 
hand, repeating, ‘I will be good!” 

Is not this a pretty story? Cannot you fancy 
the little girl, overawed by the great thought of 
being a queen, and understanding how wonderful 
it was, yet finding nothing more solemn to say in 
her simplicity (and, indeed, if she had searched 
the world for “elegant expressions,’ what could 
she have found better?) than those dear child’s 
words, “I will be good!” There could not be a 
more charming little historical scene. “I cried 
much on learning it,” is the note which the 
Queen’s hand writes on the margin. No doubt 
the little maiden was frightened into seriousness, 
and drew her breath quickly when she first knew 
what was before her—Queen! of an empire upon 
which “the sun never sets’—yet only twelve 
years old. 

Princess Victoria was but eighteen when her 
uncle William IV died and she became actually 
Queen of England. It was her lot to reign over 
her devoted people for more than sixty years. 
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SUSAN: 


ANTHONY 


(Equal Rights for Women) 


TopAy, as women move more and more freely in 
the world of business, arts and sciences, it is dif- 
ficult to realize that there was a time when Ameri- 
can women were confined to the choice of becom- 
ing hired girls, mill-hands, or school teachers. 
The teaching profession was not easy to enter 
because a woman who sought an education was 
a “menace to civilization.” Women could not 
vote, and, although the Constitution decrees 
equal rights to all citizens, women were almost 
without recognition before the law. They had 
no property rights and could not even control the 
use of their own wages or the custody of their 
children. 

Susan B. Anthony did much to alleviate these 
injustices. She spent most of her life in a battle 
to improve the lot of women, but the gentle, 
grey-gowned Quaker woman was nots militant 
and was affectionately known throughout the 
country as “Aunt Susan.” She was born in the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachuetts in 1820. Her 
father, Daniel Anthony, was a great influence in 
Susan’s career as a reformer. He was a Quaker 
school teacher who, later in life, was cast off by 
the Quakers when he began attending the Uni- 
tarian Church. The family was a large and happy 
one and Susan did her share of the work in help- 
ing her mother with her many tasks. She was 
sent to Friends’ boarding school in Philadelphia. 


SAW SUBSERVIENCE OF WOMEN 


At the age of fifteen, Susan started teaching 
for the sum of two dollars a week. She boarded 
around with the various families and, as she 
gained an insight into their household conduct, 
she was indignant at the subservience of the 
women and the superior privileges of the men. 
Her indignation reached the boiling point when, 
as she was promoted in her profession, she was 
forced to take positions formerly held by male 
teachers who had failed, and in addition received 
only a quarter of their salary. Her fighting spirit 
was aroused and her slogan became: “Equal pay 
for equal work.” Later Susan’s father gave up 
teaching only to fail in his business and she was 
again incensed at the inequality of women when 
the creditors seized not only her father’s prop- 
erty but also her mother’s cherished belongings, 
her wedding gifts, and the children’s clothing. 
Susan declared that “what is the wife’s is her 


own—or should be,” and she decided to do 
something about it. 

Susan spent fifteen years in all as a teacher 
and during that time took a growing interest in 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


the abolition of slavery, the temperance move- 
ment, and above all, in Woman’s Rights. Her 
father attended the first Woman’s Rights conven- 
tion in 1848 in Seneca Falls, New York, and he 
believed that Susan could be more useful in that 
cause than in the schoolroom. He had paid every 
penny of his debts and acquired a farm at Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Susan came home in 1850 to run 
the farm while he worked in Syracuse, and the 
home was filled with the country’s great liberal- 
minded leaders. She cooked bountiful meals for 
the celebrities, trying to listen with one ear 
cocked to hear their interesting talk on impor- 
tant issues of the times. 

There was a new People’s College founded in 
Seneca Falls and Susan went up to see Amelia 
Bloomer with the purpose of getting girls an 
equal chance to attend the college. Amelia 
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Bloomer designed the famous “sensible costume” 
of loose trousers gathered about the ankles. She 
introduced Susan to Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucy Stone and Horace Greeley. This famous 
team were to go forward together in the battle 
for the Cause. Greeley advised them on the Con- 
stitution and its by-laws. 


PELTED WITH ROTTEN EGGS 


The slavery question was ended by the Civil 
War, and from then on Susan B. Anthony de- 
voted her life to the woman’s suffrage cause. 
With Mrs. Stanton, she organized the National 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1869, and the 
status of woman gradually began to improve. 
She was pelted with rotten eggs and vegetables, 
and sneered at by the public, but her organization 
grew in strength until, little by little, their pur- 
poses were accomplished. 

Miss Anthony did not live to see women get 
the vote, but marriage laws were remodelled, 
property rights were corrected, education was 


open to women and many other privileges were 
achieved. Her last public appearance was at the 
International Council of Women in London in 
1899 as a delegate from America. She received 
world-wide acclaim. 


PELTED WITH ROSES 


After her courageous lifetime of struggle to 
make women free, she died in 1906 at the age 
of eighty-six. Dorothy Dix wrote of her in the 
New York Evening Journal: “It was my good 
fortune to once stand beside the dear old liberator 
before a distinguished audience. They cheered 
until they were hoarse and threw roses until the 
frail figure stood almost knee-deep in flowers. 


-When they had gone, she said with a smile 


trembling between a laugh and a tear, ‘Time 
brings changes. Right here where they pelt me 
with roses I have been pelted with rotten eggs 
for saying the same thing I said tonight’.” It 
was largely through her efforts that these changes 
had been accomplished. 


Cw ieeeiAPMAN CATT 
(Crusader For Peace) 


A BIRTHDAY DINNER was given January 9, 1947, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, which 
was attended by statesmen representing all the 
United Nations. It was given to honor the 
eighty-eighth birthday of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and the occasion must have been singularly 
gratifying to her for she had devoted her life to 
the cause of permanent peace, the goal for which 
the United Nations organization was formed. 

The party was a gala one with flowers and 
speeches and many toasts to the guest of honor. 
Mrs. Catt responded with a speech calling for 
the strengthening of the United Nations and for 
a speedy end of world armaments. This was the 
last public appearance of Mrs. ‘Catt before her 
death on March Io, 1947. 

One of the last projects on which Mrs. Catt 
worked was a collection of photographs of the 
Women’s Rights movement to be presented to 
the Susan B. Anthony Memorial at Rochester, 
N. Y. The name of Carrie Chapman Catt is 
famous throughout the world as a leader in the 
battle for equal rights for women, the battle be- 
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gun so valiantly by the pioneer, Susan B. 
Anthony, and carried on to victory by Mrs. Catt. 
She was the direct heir to the cause of her be- 
loved ‘““Aunt Susan” with whom she had worked. 
Her magnetic, dynamic personality helped change 
the public attitude toward woman suffrage from 
apathy and scorn to enthusiasm and admiration, 
and the movement itself grew from one of na- 
tional to one of international dimensions. Her 
skillful campaigning and instinctive political sense 
were rewarded, as were the women of America, 
when the 19th Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution was passed in 1920, granting women the 
right to vote. 


WOMEN A FORCE FOR GOOD 


The larger perspective held by Carrie Chapman 
Catt was that it was not enough to get the right 
to vote. Women, she maintained, should have an 
informed opinion on the issues of the day so 
that they could use their votes wisely for the 
greatest public good. She earnestly believed that 


women could improve politics if they took suf- 
ficient interest, and that they could develop into 
a powerful force for good. She founded the 
League of Women Voters for education in the 
use of the ballot. 

Parallel to her work in woman suffrage at 
home, Mrs. Catt carried on similar activities 
abroad. In 1904 she was made president of the 
International Woman’s Suffrage Alliance and 
she toured the world to plead for feminine inde- 
pendence from the bonds of tradition. She spoke 
in Sweden, Hungary, Turkey, and many other 
countries where her addresses were translated 
into over twenty languages. Turkey issued a 
stamp in her honor for her work in freeing Turk- 
ish women from ancient customs. 

Carrie spent her girlhood on an Iowa farm 
and attended a little country school. She was 
born in 1859 in Ripon, Wisconsin, the daughter 
of Lucius and Maria Lane. Early in her school 
days it seemed clear to her that boys had too 
many advantages over girls. When election day 
occurred she could not understand why her father 
could vote but her mother had to stay at home. 
Horace Greeley, the publisher of the New York 
Herald, and Susan B. Anthony’s friend and ad- 
viser, was running for President against General 
Grant in 1872, and the thirteen-year-old Carrie 
cross-examined her father on the matter of equal ' 
rights. She remained unconvinced that “woman’s 
place was in the home,’ and her father remarked 
that she sounded “just like a suffragette.” 

She put herself through Iowa State College 
and became a teacher in Mason City. There she 
met and married Leo Chapman, a newspaper 
editor. Because of his ill health they moved to 
San Francisco a few years later and he died there. 
Alone and without friends, the widow tried 
selling newspaper advertising. The discourteous 
remarks and rebuffs which she met rekindled her 
resentment against inequality, and she began to 
work for the Women’s Rights movement. 


WORKED FOR SUFFRAGE AND PEACE 


Her gifts as a lecturer and her executive 
capacity were soon discovered by the National 
Organization, and she was launched on a nation- 
wide tour to speak and organize new clubs. In 
1895 she was elected campaign chairman of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. Her 
friends included outstanding leaders of the suf- 
frage cause and distinguished citizens who were 
in sympathy with the idea. One of these was 


the engineer and contractor, George William 
Catt, whom she had married in 1890. 

By 1915 the suffrage question in America was 
nearing its culmination and Mrs. Catt was elected 
president of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. When war broke out, it was under 
her guidance that all suffrage groups offered 
their cooperation to President Wilson, and he 
appointed her a member of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee on National Defense. One of Mrs. Catt’s 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


earliest international co-workers, Rosika Schwim- 
mer of Budapest, whom she assisted in 1904 to 
organize the Hungarian Branch of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, was also 
allied with her in the work for peace. It was 
in September, 1914, that with Rosika Schwimmer, 
she presented a world-wide petition to President 
Wilson for the calling of a Neutral Conference 
for Mediation to stop the war. 

Mrs. Catt worked tirelessly for American par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations, and although 
her efforts failed, she never lost her vision of a 
world peace organization. 

After the war, with the suffrage amendment 
won, Mrs. Catt turned all her attention to the 
cause of peace. She banded together national 
women’s clubs to study the causes of war and 
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ways and means of abolishing it. She advocated 
setting up a Department of Peace in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet to work in a positive way for the 
building up of good will among nations—to aim 
for compromise and settlements in place of leav- 
ing world peace in the hands of diplomats and 
politicians. She took her place, not only as an 
inspiring leader of millions of women, but as a 
farsighted and astute political thinker. 

She realized the threat of the axis powers be- 
fore World War II and warned that women’s 
rights would be lost under a dictatorship. She 
rallied eleven national organizations into the 
present Women’s Action Committee for Victory 


and Lasting Peace. After the war was over she 
threw her strength and prestige behind the United 
Nations. In this Atomic Age she believed our 
hope of civilization can be realized only in inter- 
national cooperation and mediation. 

Eloquently indeed did she express this when 
she spoke in 1940, before the Women’s Centen- 
nial ‘Congress, saying: “Friends, it is a hard 
future, but every problem can be solved and 
many of them must be solved. For your own 
sake, face the future cheerfully; for your friends’ 
sake, be optimistic; for your children’s sake, be 
confident; and for the sake of all things, be 
bravely unafraid.” 


JANE ADDAMS 
(Settlement House Angel) 


Many pairs of eyes peered out from behind the 
dingy tenement windows. There was much curi- 
osity over the goings-on in the big house standing 
there so grandly amidst the squalid shacks and 
flats. There had been days of scrubbing and paint- 
ing, with loads of lovely furniture, rugs and pic- 
tures being moved in, and now the hustle and 
bustle was over. The house was ready and the 
two ladies who seemed so out of place here were 
all settled in their new home. They announced 
to their neighbors that this day, September 18, 
1889, would be opening day and all were invited. 

Thus was Hull House opened in Chicago by 
Jane Addams and her co-worker, Ellen Gates 
Starr. They had planned and dreamed for years 
of a house for social welfare work and their 
search ended with the selection of the former 
home of Charles J. Hull at 335 South Halsted 
Street. The lower floor had been turned into 
offices and warerooms and the house was flanked 
by a funeral parlor and a saloon. Miss Hull and 
her companion were not wealthy but their fur- 
nishings were in such good taste that Hull House 
now looked like a royal mansion compared to the 
miserable tenements nearby. 

The neighborhood, once an exclusive suburb of 
Chicago, was now one of the poorest slums of 
the city. Italian, Bohemian and Greek immi- 
grants who toiled in the sweatshops and packing 
houses were jammed in the dirty, dark, unsani- 
tary tenements. Most of the buildings were not 
even connected with the sewer and many of the 
streets were unlighted and unpaved. There were 


not enough schools and hospitals but the district 
abounded in sweatshops and filthy stables. 


SUSPICIOUS NEIGHBORS 
BECOME FRIENDLY 


At first the people stared at Hiull House with 
suspicion. The occupants appeared to be flaunt- 
ing their fine ways in the face of the poverty all 
around them. The boys of the neighborhood de- 
cided to throw rocks and break every window in 
Hull House, but before their campaign succeeded 
they were won over by an offering of doughnuts. 
Gradually the ice was broken and the mothers 
became friendly. Instead of locking their small 
children in their rooms when they went out to 
work, they brought them to the day nursery and 
kindergarten in Hull House. Young women who 
were interested in social work volunteered to 
take charge of the children, and when a Boys’ 
Club was formed a few working men agreed to 
instruct classes in wood-work, tin and copper 
smithing and photography. Later a five-story 
building was built for the Boys’ Club with shops 
for printing, telegraphy, and many other fasci- 
nating hobbies. The girls learned cooking and 
sewing, and were delighted with the pretty 
dresses and hats which they were allowed to 
take home and keep. 

The success of Hull House was due to the 
executive ability of Jane Addams and her prac- 
tical methods of getting things done. Her work 
excited the admiration of Chicago citizens who 
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came to her assistance. Miss Helen Culver, a 
relative of Mr. Hull, the builder of Hull House, 
became so interested that she cancelled the rent 
fee and gave the land on which thirteen addi- 
tional buildings now stand. New features ap- 
peared not only for the children but for the 


JANE ADDAMS 


parents, too. There were parties and gifts of 
candy, shoes and books. A lecture series started 
with the formation of the Working People’s So- 
cial Science Club in 1890, and a boarding house 
was opened for working girls, named the Jane 
Club. Everyone enjoyed the concerts given at 
Hull House, and in 1893 the Hull House Music 
School was founded. Next, an Art Gallery was 
established, with a reading room and art studio. 


CHILDHOOD WISH TO HELP OTHERS 


Jane Addams’ accomplishments at Hull House 
were inspired by her visit to London’s East End 
settlement houses, but her humanitarian spirit 
was evident when she was only a child. She was 
born in Cedarville, Illinois, in 1860, and as a 
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baby, suffered with curvature of the spine which 
permanently affected her health. When she was 
seven years old, she expressed her horror at the 
sight of the dirty, tumbledown houses in which 
some people had to live and told her father that 
such inequality did not seem fair. Her father, 
of Quaker stock, was a man of exceptional ideals, 
and he encouraged Jane’s generous impulse to 
help others. 

After graduating from Rockford College in 
Illinois, she entered Women’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, intending to become a physician to 
minister to the needy. Her studies were cut 
short, however, by the recurrence of her spinal 
trouble and she went to the hospital. 


SAW EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Later she spent two years in Europe to regain 
her health, but instead of resting, she occupied 
most of her time working among the poor. In 
London’s East End she saw the deplorable con- 
ditions of the people and wrote of the Saturday 
night auctions where the poor were expected to 
buy rotting fruit and vegetables. In Dresden 
and Rome where she studied art, she was again 
impressed by the poverty and wretchedness of 
the underpaid laborers. 

She returned to study for two years at Johns 
Hopkins University and then went to Philadel- 
phia for work and study with her friend, Miss 
Starr. Just one year later Jane Addams fulfilled 
her life-long ambition when she and Miss Starr 
opened Hull House. Her long and successful un- 
dertaking is graphically described in her two 
books, “Twenty Years at Hull House” and “The 
Second Twenty Years at Hull House.” 


FOUGHT FOR BETTER LAWS 


There were many outside activities in which 
she was equally successful. She was instrumental 
in obtaining the first factory law in Illinois regu- 
lating sanitary conditions in sweatshops. She also 
fought for better sanitation to stop the spread 
of tuberculosis and typhoid fever. 

With her aid the first State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration was established in 1899, 
and Jane Addams became one of the arbitrators. 
She worked with the Juvenile Court and formed 
the Juvenile Protective Association whose twenty 
officers met at Hull House. Her book, “The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” urged the 
building of more playgrounds, and in “The Newer 


Ideals of Peace” she stated that it was the duty 
of the State to protect its youth. In 1905 she was 
made a member of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, and spoke before many clubs on education 
and philanthropy. 

When the first World War came she became 
President of the International Committee for 
Permanent Peace, and the President of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women in 1919. She at- 


tended the peace conventions at Zurich and 
Vienna. The culmination of honors accorded to 
Jane Addams came when, jointly with Nicholas 
Murray Butler, she received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1931. Her health was failing at that 
time and she died in 1935 at the age of seventy- 
five, having received the homage not only of 
America but the entire world, for her work as 
a great humanitarian. 


MADAME CURIE 
(World’s Great Woman Scientist) 


THE WORLD of science—and in this atomic age 
that means the whole civilized world—reveres the 
memory of Madame Marie Curie who, with her 
husband, Pierre Curie, discovered the priceless 
element radium. 

It is, however, as a human being, a woman of 
rare character, a devoted wife, a charming and 
intelligent mother, that Madame Curie appeals 
to the imagination of those interested in the more 
personal aspects of this great woman’s life. 


A DAUGHTER’S TRIBUTE 


Probably no better way could be found to in- 
troduce her to the average reader than to quote 
from the Introduction to the famous biography, 
“Madame Curie,” written by her daughter Eve: 

“The life of Marie Curie contains prodigies 
in such number that one would like to tell her 
story like a legend. She was a woman; she be- 
longed to an oppressed nation; she was poor; she 
was beautiful. A powerful vocation summoned 
her from her motherland, Poland, to study in 
Paris, where she lived through years of poverty 
and solitude. There she met a man whose genius 
was akin to hers. She married him; their happi- 
ness was unique. By the most desperate and arid 
effort they discovered a magic element radium. 
This discovery not only gave birth to a new 
science and a new philosophy; it provided man- 
kind with the means of treating a dreadful 
disease. 

“At the moment when the fame of the two 
scientists was spreading through the world, grief 
overtook Marie: her husband, her wonderful com- 
panion, was taken from her by death in an 
instant. But in spite of distress and physical 
illness, she continued alone the work that had 


been begun with him and brilliantly developed 
the science that they had created together. 

“The rest of her life resolves itself into a kind 
of perpetual giving. To the war-wounded she 
gave her devotion and her health. Later on she 
gave her advice, her wisdom and all the hours 
of her time to her pupils, to future scientists 
who came to her from all parts of the world. 

“When her mission was accomplished she died 
exhausted, having refused wealth and endured 
her honors with indifference.’* 


A WOMAN OF GREAT HUMILITY 
AND MODESTY 


These words, far from being merely the tribute 
of a daughter, are, in fact, a restrained expression 
of the quality of a woman whose greatness was 
such that humility and simplicity were its natu- 
ral accompaniment. 

It was truly said of her that she did not know 
how to be famous. In 1921, when the women of 
America invited her here to receive a gift of 
radium she immediately had the precious thimble- 
ful deeded to science. A gift of money which 
accompanied the radium also soon left Madame 
Curie’s possession and was sent to the Warsaw 
Cancer Hospital. These acts were almost in- 
stinctive with the remarkable woman who was 
born in such humble circumstances in Warsaw, 
Poland, November 7, 1867. Her name was Marie 
Sklodovska, 


FIRST LASTE OF WONDERS OF 
SCIENCE 


Her mother died when Marie was very young 
and the growing girl spent many hours in the 
laboratory where her father, a professor of 


“From “Madame Curie” by Eve Curie, copyright, 1937 by Doubleday & Company, Inc, 
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mathematics and physics, conducted his experi- 
ments. It was there that she got her earliest 
taste of the wonders of science. 

She loved school and she had completed two 
years of college work when she was only sixteen. 
She taught the children of a wealthy family for 
a few years, saving every penny of her small 
salary, and when she returned to her home in 
Warsaw, she resumed her laboratory experiments 
in chemistry. 

Marie Sklodowska had an insatiable ambition 
to further her education and she decided to go to 
Paris to obtain her degree. She was disappointed 
to find that there was no room for her at the 
University School of Chemistry. She established 
herself and her books in an attic overlooking the 
city’s rooftops and went out to find a job as a 
laboratory assistant. Finally, she was accepted by 
a professor in the Sorbonne research laboratory, 
and this was doubly fortunate for, through the 
professor’s intervention, she later gained admit- 
tance to the university. The next two years were 
busy ones for Marie and she finally reteived her 
degree with honors. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


At this stage in her life, the frail, poverty- 
stricken, yet stoically proud, young scientist de- 
sired nothing but further accomplishments in her 
work. However, when she met Pierre Curie, 
young professor at the Sorbonne, it was a case 
of love at first sight. They were married in 1895 
and made their home in a humble little apartment 
adjacent to the Ecole Municipale. It was a union 
founded on deep love and common intellectual 
interests. While her husband was busy teaching, 
Marie occupied herself in the laboratory, con- 
ducting, at first, experiments in the magnetic 
properties of steel. Later on, both she and her 
husband became interested in investigating radio- 
activity and radioactive minerals. They carried 
on exhaustive tests of every substance until they 
had proved that the greatest radioactivity was 
found in thorium and uranium. Pitchblende, the 
mineral from which uranium was derived, was 
discovered to possess four times more radioactiv- 
ity than uranium itself. 


THE DISCOVERY OF RADIUM 


Now Marie and Pierre Curie were on the ex- 
citing trail of their great discovery. They were 
determined to find out what there was in pitch- 
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blende which contributed to its outstanding char- 
acteristics. With infinite patience, they sought for 
the unknown element in innumerable tests. 
Madame Curie found a strong radioactive element 
which she named “polonium” in honor of her 
beloved Poland. But further tests brought forth 
the long sought answer to their quest, the mineral 
which was to be proved many hundreds of 
million times more radioactive than uranium. 
Thus, in 1898, Pierre and Marie Curie discovered 
radium. 


NOBEL PRIZE. TO “THEeCURIES 


The discovery of radium brought acclaim to 
the Curies from the entire scientific world. In 
1903, they were awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Physics, together with their colleague, A. H. 
Becquerel. They also received the La Case Prize 
and the Davy medal. They were overjoyed at the 
possibilities for developing many uses of the new 
element, including beneficial medical treatments 
for the alleviation of human suffering and dis- 
ease. This new branch of the science of medi- 
cine was to be known as radiotherapy. 

One year after the Curies received the Nobel 
Prize, Pierre was appointed professor of physics 
at the Sorbonne and, in 1905, was made a member 
of the Institute of France. Their life together 
and with their children, Irene and Eve, for all 
its struggles with poverty and unending work 
was an idyll of high aspiration and outstanding 
achievement. But it was cut short by a cruel fate. 


DEATH OF PIERRE, CURIE 


On April 19, 1906, Pierre Curie was instantly 
killed when he fell in the street and was run 
over by a wagon drawn by two horses. Madame 
Curie, then thirty-eight, was inconsolable, and 
yet, in spite of her grief and illness, she rallied 
her strength to carry on her work. She had her 
daughters to support, and when her husband’s 
position at the Sorbonne was offered her, she 
accepted. She was the first woman in France to 
be so honored. 

In addition to her teaching in the classroom, 
where she was very popular, she was appointed 
to supervise the setting up of a radium standard 
of measurement. An accurate standard was se- 
cured in 1911. It consisted of a thin glass tube 
of certain length for containing radium salt. The 
standard is kept at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures in Sévres, France. 


MADAME MARIE CURIE AT WORK IN HER PARIS LABORATORY 
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MORE HONORS FOR MADAME CURIE 


During this same year, Madame Curie was 
again the recipient of the Nobel Prize for her 
work in preparing pure radium. She was .the 
first woman scientist to win this chemistry prize. 
Another honor very gratifying to Madame Curie 
was the invitation to come to Warsaw to direct 
the new radium laboratory established there. Al- 
though she could not accept, she did all she could 
to assist the Warsaw project. 

The first World War interrupted plans to com- 
bine The Pasteur Institute with the Curie Lab- 
oratory which would have brought financial ad- 
vantages, but Madame Curie became absorbed in 
aiding the war effort. She cooperated with the 
Red Cross in setting up radiology stations and 
trucks along the battle fronts, often appearing in 
person to inspire the over-burdened surgeons and 
to instruct them in the use of her X-ray ma- 
chines. 


WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION ‘FOR A 
GREAT WOMAN 


The climax of Madame Curie’s successful 
career came to her in her two visits to America 
where she received recognition from the highest 
government officials and outstanding scientists, 
scholars and civic leaders. The greatest homage 
and deep respect was shown the fragile little lady 


HELEN 


who had done so much to unveil the secrets of 
science for the benefit of mankind, without 
thought for her own personal compensation. 


CURIE LABORATORY CARRIES ON 
TODAY 


The last few years of her life were spent in 
Paris where she died in 1934. Her cherished 
laboratory, now known as the Curie Laboratory 
of the Radium Institute, University of Paris, is 
today maintained by Irene Curie and her hus- 
band, Frederic Joliot-Curie. Together they re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1935 for 
their work in the discovery of the neutron, and 
for producing artificial or induced radioactivity. 

Frederic Joliot-Curie became a ranking expert 
of atomic energy and, as France’s High Com- 
missioner of Atomic Energy, attended meetings 
of the United Nations. In 1947 he took part 
in the UN deliberations on the world-wide con- 
trol of the atom bomb. 

Eve Curie, her other daughter, is a charming 
and brilliant woman, Her appreciative words 
about her mother, quoted at the beginning of 
this article, introduce one of the finest biog- 
raphies of modern times. It is a well-deserved 
personal tribute to a noble and selfless woman 
to whom all mankind owes a tremendous debt 
of gratitude. 


KREEER 


(She Saw the World Through Her Fingers) 


THE radiant, joyous personality of Helen Keller 
has brought happiness and encouragement to 
countless others more fortunate than herself. 
Although she is deaf and blind, she does not 
dwell in a world of silence and darkness. Miss 
Keller says: “The lightless dark is the night of 
ignorance and insensibility,” and through her own 
victorious efforts to obtain education she dis- 
covered limitless treasures in the world about her. 


NORMAL BABY TRAGICALLY STRICKEN 


Helen Keller started life as a normal child. She 
was born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, June 27, 1880, 
in the beautiful home called “Ivy Green.” Her 
father had been a Captain in the Confederate 
Army and her mother was a Massachusetts wo- 
man and a distant relative of Edward Everett 
and of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

Helen was a healthy and happy baby until 


illness struck her at the age of nineteen months. 
She had learned to walk when she was one year 
old and could say a few words. Those few words 
were soon forgotten when the tragic sickness left 
her totally deaf and also blind. 


LIVED IN SILENT DARKNESS 


As the little girl grew, her life consisted of such 
childish pleasures as could be found in wander- 
ing in the garden, feeling the boxwood hedges 
and touching the soft petals of the roses and 
violets. With the little daughter of the cook and 
the family’s beloved setter, she hunted for guinea- 
fowl eggs in the grassy fields and made pets of 
the barn-yard animals. But little Helen was 
restless and resentful. 

Her grief-stricken mother recalled that Charles 
Dickens had written about a girl named Laura 
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MISS SULLIVAN SPOKE TO HELEN KELLER WITH HER FINGERS 


Bridgman, deaf and blind, who had been edu- 
cated by a Boston doctor, Samuel Gridley Howe. 
The work of Dr. Howe was continued by his 
daughter at the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
in Boston, and, through an introduction from Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Helen’s parents were 
able to secure a teacher for her from the school. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT DAY OF 
HER LIFE 


The teacher was Anne Mansfield Sullivan, who 
had entered the school at the age of fourteen, 
almost totally blind, but regained her eyesight 
later and was trained to teach. She arrived at 
the Keller home March 3, 1887. Helen wrote 
later: “The most important day I remember in 
all my life is the one on which my teacher, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan, came to me.” Laura Bridg- 
man, mentioned by Dickens, had dressed a doll 
which the blind children at the Perkins Institu- 
tion had made for Helen. When Miss Sullivan 
met her seven-year-old pupil, she presented the 
doll and slowly spelled the word d-o-l-l against 
the child’s hand. 

This was the beginning of an entirely new ex- 
perience to Helen. She knew nothing of spelling 
and nothing of names of all the things about her, 
but she enjoyed the finger play. She painstakingly 
imitated the sign language of her teacher until 
she could spell d-o-l-1 for her mother. The next 
word she learned was “water” as Miss Sullivan 
let water from the pump run over Helen’s hand. 
Helen was delighted and asked for the names 
of the pump, the trellis, the lawn—she could not 
wait to spell them all out with her fingers. 


NEW LIFE BEGINS 


A miraculous new interest had come into 
Helen’s life. In three months she had learned 
over three hundred words, and could use short 
sentences and ask questions. Her vocabulary soon 
stretched to six hundred and twenty-five words. 
She carried on the new “game” wherever she and 
Miss Sullivan went. The baby chicks, the mother 
hens, the little pigs, calves and colts were more 
fun than ever as she fondled them and talked 
about them on her small fingers. Miss Sullivan, 
with her gentle sympathy and skill, had drawn 
the little girl completely out of her dark loneli- 
ness. 

Next, Helen was taught to read and print the 
raised letters of Braille. In the following May 
Miss Sullivan took Helen to Boston to study at 
the Perkins Institution. The other blind children 
there conversed with Helen and as they placed 
their hands over hers to confide in her, she was 
overjoyed with their friendliness and understand- 
ing. Her face was aglow with all the pleasure 
opening up to her. 


SHE TRAVELS AND ATTENDS SCHOOL 


She climbed the steps of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment and learned about its history. She was 
taken to Plymouth by steamboat and was told the 
story of the Pilgrims and the first Thanksgiving 
Day. She enjoyed a vacation at Cape Cod and 
was entranced with the ocean. Helen seemed to 
derive more sheer delight from daily events than 
any other child, and her affection for her teacher 
grew. Miss Sullivan said of Helen: “Her heart 
is too full of unselfishness and affection to allow 
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a dream of fear or unkindness,” and another friend 
said: “I have lived long and seen many happy 
faces, but I have never seen such a radiant face 
as this child’s.” 


’ 


TAKES HER EIRSTSSPEECH LESSONS 


When Helen was ten years old she took her 
first speech lessons. After learning about a deaf 
girl in Norway who learned to speak, she could 
not rest until she was taken to the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, in Boston. There Miss Sarah 
Fuller trained her, letting Helen feel the position 


of her tongue and lips until she grasped the first» 


elements of speaking. It was a discouraging 
process but she practiced faithfully, for she did 
so want to show her family the good results. 

Helen wrote about their meeting at the station 
when she returned. “My eyes fill with tears now 
as | think how my mother pressed me close to 
her, speechless and trembling with delight, taking 
in every syllable that I spoke, while my sister 
pressed my hand and danced, and my*sfather ex- 
pressed his pride in a big silence.” 

Her studies were continued at the Wright 
Humason School for the Deaf in New York City, 
where the lessons were more advanced. She be- 
gan to learn Latin, French and German besides 
her lip-reading and vocal culture. New York 
held many charms—the parks and the rivers. She 
travelled to Sleepy Hollow and to Niagara Falls. 
She wrote that “she felt the air vibrate and the 
earth tremble.” 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell accompanied Helen 
and Miss Sullivan to the World’s Fair. She had 
permission to touch the lovely objects on exhibi- 
tion and she said “she took in the glories of the 
Fair with her fingers.” All her life she continued 
to travel and enjoy the beauty of the world 
through her delicate fingers. 


GREAT DECISION TO *GO*TOr COLLEGE 


After Helen’s father died in 1896, she entered 
the Cambridge School for Young Ladies in prepa- 
ration for a college education. This was a mo- 
mentous decision for a young girl without sight 
and hearing, and but for the assistance of Miss 
Sullivan, such an undertaking would have been 
impossible. There were not many educational 
books printed in Braille at that time and it was 
necessary for Miss Sullivan to spell out all the 
teachers’ instructions in Helen’s hand. Helen be- 
came expert in using her special typewriter for 
lessons and examinations. She succeeded in pass- 
ing the difficult examinations in advanced Greek. 
Latin, German, Algebra and Geometry—the same 
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as required by Harvard—and in 1900 she en- 
tered Radcliffe College. 

In four years of college studies Helen Keller 
was confronted with tedious work and many dis- 
couragements. She wrote: “I slip back many 
times, I fall, I stand still, I gain a little, I feel 
encouraged, I get more eager and climb higher 
and begin to see the widening horizon.” She felt 
that this higher education was meant not only to 
bring out her own hidden capacities but also to 
show her how to use them in service to others. 


DEDICATES LIFE, TO SERVICE, FOR 
OTHERS 


After she graduated from Radcliffe in 1904 
with honors, she dedicated her life to helping the 
blind people of America. She believed that organ- 
ized aid should be given the blind in offering in- 
dustrial training and employment. She was an 
active member of the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind and served on various Advisory 
Boards for the blind and deaf. 

Miss Keller went to England to study welfare 
measures offered to the blind in that country, 
and visited many other countries, as well. The 
problems of blind people all over the world be- 
came her own special interest. 

The story of her indomitable courage is told 
in her books, “The Story of My Life,” “The 
World I Live In,” “The Chant of the Stone 
Wall,’ “Out of the Dark,” “My Religion,” 
“Optimism,” and “Midstream.” She has written 
a continuous stream of articles for current 
magazines on subjects covering a wide range 
of interest. 

Helen Keller makes frequent appearances on 
lecture platforms. She is accompanied by her 
present companion, Miss Polly Thompson, and 
the two charming women are _ internationally 
popular. Helen Keller combines a youthful ap- 
pearance with sympathy and contagious cheer- 
fulness. During World War II and after, she 
became a welcome visitor at the bedsides of our 
wounded veterans. She flew to war-torn coun- 
tries of our Allies to help children who were 
blinded by bombings. 

Today Helen Keller is a woman of fame and 
beauty, beloved and admired wherever she goes. 
At a recent rally at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, she stood on the same platform 
with Professor Harlow Shapley of Harvard, and 
Doctor Serge Koussevitsky. When she came 
forward, the audience rose and cheered for sev- 
eral minutes in tribute to her dauntless spirit 
and inspiring accomplishments. 


CLARA. BARTON 
(America’s Lady with the Lamp) 


A.most every one of us has been thrilled by the 
stories of our soldiers’ daring and bravery dur- 
ing the Civil War. Our parents or grand- 


parents may have had a friend in the Blue or 
Gray who was only a young drummer boy then, 
but he could tell exciting tales of adventure in 
the war. However, he might also tell of his suffer- 
ing for long, painful hours if he had been shot 
If we were to ask 


down on the battlefield. 
why the Red Cross 
did not come to help 
him, his reply would 
certainly have been, 
“Why, there was no 
Red Cross. then!” It 
seems hard to believe, 
but it is true that our 
country had not yet 
joined the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 

The great organiza- 
tion of mercy which 
helped any soldier, re- 
gardless of nationality, 
and which plays such 
an important part in 
the world today, was 
founded in 1863. by 
Henri Durant in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. It 
had been joined by al- 
most all other nations, 
but the United States 
—in the midst of the 
bitter struggle to save 
the Union — did not 
ratify that treaty. Very 
few Americans heard anything at all about the 
new organization until years later. The pamphlets 
about it which were sent to the United States 
were printed in French, and our government 
officials seemed too busy to consider the benefits 
of the Red Cross while the Civil War was 
raging. 

Clara Barton, who later became the first presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, did more than 
any other one person for the soldiers in that 
conflict. Her tremendous work in their behalf be- 
gan in a miniature way but grew until it in- 
cluded not only nursing the wounded but also 
providing them with huge stocks of food, cloth- 
ing, and surgical supplies. 

Miss Barton, unlike Florence Nightingale, had 
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no training for nursing, and may never have 
known about the English nurse’s work on the 
battlefields of Crimea. It was all the more re- 
markable that Clara Barton succeeded as a nurse 
and efficient administrator of supplies because 
her modest career would not be considered in 
any way a preparation for her humanitarian 
work on the grand scale. 

She was born in Oxford, Massachusetts, in 
1821 and spent her 
childhood on her fath- 
er’s lean, hillside farm. 
She planted potatoes, 
milked the cows, and 
picked> berries; Her 
greatest pleasure was 
horseback riding, 
which her brother 
David taught her. 
There were two broth- 
ers and two_ sisters 
older than Clara, and 
they were all teachers. 
It was natural that she 
became precocious in 
her studies. But Clara 
suffered with one great 
handicap — timidity. 
She was so_ painfully 
shy that she was afraid 
to recite in school. 

When Clara was 
eleven years old a 
catastrophe happened 
in the family. Her 
favorite brother, David, 
was thrown from his 
horse and almost killed. The doctors did what 
they could, but their primitive methods of blood- 
letting and blister treatments probably did more 
harm than good. Perhaps it was Clara who saved 
her brother’s life, for she nursed him constantly 
for two years, scarcely leaving his bedside to take 
her meals. She applied bandages and compresses, 
seeming to possess a natural instinct for prac- 
tical nursing, and she was infinitely happy in 
trying to bring David back to health. 

A professor of science in the Oxford schools, 
a Mr. Powell, was staying in the Barton home. 
He knew of Clara’s timidity and her despon- 
dency at being a “failure” and he watched her 
deep satisfaction in attending her injured 
brother. He advised her parents to throw re- 
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sponsibility on Clara because it was apparent 
that she forgot her acute bashfulness in service 
to others. 

So, when Clara Barton was sixteen years old, 
she took charge of the district school. She was 
surprised to find that some of her pupils were 
also stricken dumb with bashfulness. Her heart 
went out to them in sympathy and kindness as 
she coaxed them not to be afraid of her or the 
other students. She rose in indignation to the 
defense of her pupils against the school bullies, 
and her devotion to the weak seemed to give 
her the strength of an athlete. She was an im- 


mediate success, for in her teaching she gained © 


shrewdness of mind and hand. It was as Mr. 
Powell had suggested—she lost her personal fears 
in the service to others. 

One of the outstanding cases to prove that 
Clara Barton had found herself was the job she 
did in Bordentown, New Jersey. She received 
a request from the parents there to start a free 
public school. They had attempted three times 
to found a school but were crushed by the op- 
position of contending religious sects. The de- 
nominational schools had frozen out the public 
school. Clara Barton agreed to make the ex- 
periment, accepting no salary until she was 
successful. She rented a cheap shack and 
started with a small class in one room. In a 
month the space had to be doubled, and before 
the next year arrived she had an enrollment of 
five hundred pupils. 

Clara Barton’s health failed in 1854 and she 
decided to discontinue teaching and to take a 
trip to Washington for a rest. While there, she 
heard through a friend that a scandal was about 
to break in the government’s Patent Office. Some 
of the secrets of inventors who filed patents 
were being betrayed by office clerks in return 
for fat bribes. Clara Barton expressed an eager- 
ness to help and she obtained an appointment 
to be head clerk. The other clerks objected to 
the appointment of a woman in the office and 
showed their resentment with insults and abuse. 
But her genius for discipline, so useful in teach- 
ing, asserted itself. By removing the more of- 
fensive clerks, by reproving others, and by her 
own faultless example, she achieved order and 
reform in the office. 

During the few years before the outbreak of 
the Civil War there were rumblings of discon- 
tent throughout the land. The Abolitionist move- 
ment had grown in strength and Clara Barton 
took an active interest in this great reform. She 
stood out as a figure with new and stronger 
character. The young, hard-working farm girl 
and practical nurse had developed into the sym- 
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pathetic yet forceful teacher. The teacher with 
her strict discipline had become an executive 
in a government office, showing her flaming hon- 
esty, her administrative ability and her patriotism. 

It was this Clara Barton who stood at the 
railroad station one sultry day in Washington. 
A train rolled in from Baltimore and from it 
streamed forth a horde of tired and _ battle- 
stained soldiers. It happened to be the Sixth 
Massachusetts Militia and Clara Barton saw 
some of her own friends and former pupils among 
the pitiful-looking troops. The wounded men 
were rushed to a make-shift infirmary and, of 
course, she was impelled to follow. She found 
the place in turmoil and near panic. There were 
not enough nurses, cots or supplies; but Miss 
Barton straightened the upset ward, and, being 
the nurse with childhood experience, bandaged 
the wounds and quieted the pain of her weary 
charges. She demanded food from the army 
and prepared it herself. She read the soldiers’ 
mail to them and wrote letters home for them. 

From that day on her work mounted in volume 
and importance. Her name became known all 
over the North and she received letters with 
questions and requests from the soldiers’ homes, 
accompanied by boxes of bandages, jellies and 
cordials and many barrels of food. She had to 
get a warehouse to store the growing quantities 
of supplies. But Clara Barton was not satisfied. 
She realized that nurses were needed on the 
battlefields. Many women from “The Sanitary 
and Christian Commission” were working at the 
front, but she decided to operate on her own, 
using the resources which had been donated to 
her. She applied for a pass to go behind the 
lines and received the encouragement of many 
individual officers: 

For the next four years Clara Barton fol- 
lowed the bloody trail of war. She got up to 
the front, right where the worst cases had just 
fallen, and had many narrow escapes while under 
fire herself. At Culpepper Court House and 
Cedar Mountain, as in many other deadly con- 
flicts, she worked with the surgeons in the field 
hospitals and contributed food and medicine from 
her own supplies. At Antietam her mule teams 
went through fire to reach an old homestead. 
In the barnyard and in the cornfields were strewn 
the wounded and dying. Army supplies had not 
arrived and the surgeons were desperate in their 
need for simple bandages. Clara Barton’s wagons 
of supplies were a gift from heaven. She went 
among the wounded, reviving them with bread 
soaked in wine. When the bread ran out she 
made buckets of hot gruel. Night fell and the 
surgeons, still working, were faced with dark- 


ness. Clara Barton produced candles and thirty 
lanterns to put them in. Like Florence Night- 
ingale, she was truly the “lady with the lamp.” 

Through the endless battles that had to be 
fought and won before victory finally came, 
Clara Barton never lost her indomitable courage. 
Her fame spread even to the South, for she had 
saved the lives of many men in gray. To her, 
a wounded man was not “the enemy” but a 
fellow human being in need of help and she found 
later that this was the same principle of neu- 
trality adopted by the Red Cross. Back in her 
Washington office, Clara Barton used the hos- 
pital and burial lists which she had compiled for 
tracing lost soldiers. The government had no 
bureau for such work, and over thirty thousand 
men, living and dead, were located through her 
efforts. In the National Cemetery at Ander- 
sonville, Georgia, more than twelve thousand 
graves were identified and marked. 

Clara Barton traveled to Europe in 1869, and 
went to Geneva, Switzerland, to rest and enjoy 
the beautiful scenery. One day she was visited 
by callers who said they were from the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. Miss 
Barton asked, “What is the Red Cross?” They 
told her that it was just like the work she did. 

It seems strange to us now that the Red 
Cross had heard all about Clara Barton but 
that Clara Barton, too busy with her work, had 
not heard about the Red Cross. They explained 
the scope of the organization, its system and 
efficiency, and they implored her to use her in- 
fluence in Washington to get the United States 
to join up. 

It took years of ceaseless effort before she 
persuaded the United States government to join, 
however. Clara Barton lectured, published leaf- 
lets, lobbied in Congress, and won over influen- 
tial friends, one by one, until, at last, under 
President Arthur, the treaty was signed in 1882. 
The office of President of the American Red 
Cross was bestowed on Clara Barton. This 
was an honor she richly deserved, for the or- 
ganization was the result, almost entirely, of her 
single-handed endeavors. 

Another great achievement of Clara Barton’s 
took place in a few years which she called the 
most important happening in her life. It was 
a new and momentous innovation which she 
brought about in the Red Cross, and which was 
to prove to be of tremendous importance to all 
of us. Up to that time the Red Cross served 
soldiers in war time exclusively. Now, for the 
first time, it would be used to help civilians in 
time of peace. When calamity struck the peo- 
ple—fire, floods or any kind of disaster—the 
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Red Cross would stand ready to rush to their 
assistance. The new motto was, “People’s help 
for national needs.” The work was to become 
the crowning achievement of Clara Barton, the 
humanitarian. It was the cleverest and greatest, 
of her good deeds, for it would be a never-end- 
ing work, reaching on and on into the future. 
The activity began in the grass roots of the 
country. Small local units formed in scattered 
districts and then larger ones appeared in the 
cities until all the states were blanketed with 
Red Cross stations. When a disaster occurred, 
Clara Barton hastened fearlessly to the scene. 
She often risked her life, as she seemed to be 
swept onward by a burning heroism. The local 
branches everywhere forwarded their provisions 


CLARA BARTON HELPS THE WOUNDED 


to her, and, with her assistants, she supervised 
their emergency distribution. The volunteers 
increased and the relief work grew until the 
Red Cross had become an organization on a 
vast scale and of weighty membership. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were sent to her 
Washington home to be dispensed throughout the 
nation. 

Clara Barton presided over this wonderful 
work until 1904. She retired and was succeeded 
by William Howard Taft. She lived until 1912, 
when she died at the age of ninety-one. The 
timid little girl who learned to cast off fear 
in the service of others had become one of 
America’s most courageous heroines. She car- 
ried the lamp of mercy on the battlefields and 
she carried it to the suffering of the nation 
and of the world. She was America’s “lady 
with the lamp,” and she left to us all the gift 
which her brave leadership had inspired, the 
great American Red Cross. 


EVANGELINE BOOTH 
(Mobilizer of the Salvation Army) 


EVANGELINE BootH was well named, for she be- 
came the world’s greatest woman evangelist. She 
was born in London on Christmas Day in 1865 
and almost from her babyhood she wanted to be 
like her father, William Booth, and be a ‘‘Salva- 
tionist.” She was only a tiny girl when she would 
climb up on the table and preach and sing to her 


circle of dolls and pets. 


The Booth homewas [ 


an exciting place with 
its atmosphere of good 


deeds and wonderful 
ideas for helping 
others. William Booth 


was a Reverend in the 
Methodist Church but 
he had such decided 
differences with the 
church officials that he 
determined to leave 
that association and go 
his own way. He be- 
lieved that the best 
way to save souls was 
not by theories but in 
action. 


Little red-haired Eva 
and her six brothers 
and sisters knew that 
their great - hearted 
father was a real hu- 
manitarian, for he not 
only wanted to bring 
God to the poorest 
people of London, but 
he tried to feed them 
and get jobs for them. 
They were all interest- 
ed in his work and as 
they grew older they followed him into the streets 
to sing songs and preach. They wore red ribbons 
and shook tambourines and felt that it was a 
glorious thing to bring cheer to the strange 
crowds. Often they were welcomed with stones 
and rotten fruit and William Booth went home 
more than once with his face bleeding. 

He obtained a little shack for an office and set 
up soup kitchens in the poorest section of White- 
chapel. It was his idea to follow the evangelists 
and the prophets who had gone into the wilder- 
ness to convert the “bad men into good men.” He 
recruited his army from the defeated souls whom 
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he had rescued and transformed them into preach- 
ers to rescue others. He said, “We shall take 
our preachers from the ale-taps and public 
nouses.” That little half-starved, bedraggled 
army grew and prospered. William Booth under- 
stood that people from the poorest tenements 
of London would not be enticed into an ordi- 
nary place of worship 
but could be drawn 
into his humble, friend- 
’ ly missions. He knew 
| also that the roll of 
_ drums, the uniforms 
| and parades would at- 
tract them. The low- 
liest charwoman_ ad- 
mired the British 
Tommy, so he modelled 
the Salvation Army af- 
ter the British Army. 


At first there were 
terrible discourage- 
ments. The meetings 
on street corners were 
broken up by _ hood- 
lums, and William 
Booth was dragged 
from his missions by 
the police on all sorts 
of charges. The tavern 
keepers did not like his 
crusades against liquor 
and some of the better 
folk did not approve of 
the open  sentimental- 
ity of his pleading for 
conversions. Wealthy 
residents resented the 
; ragged bands parading 
through their exclusive streets and they shud- 
dered at the psalm-singing and tinkling tam- 
bourines, the “testimonials,’ the street-praying 
and exhortations. They called it “clap-trap.” 
But William Booth, as a general at the head 
of his Salvation Army, remained undefeated. 

It was into this growing organization that 
Evangeline Booth stepped with full force when 
she was only thirteen. She had voluntarily gone 
into the slums to learn first hand just how the 
tenement dwellers lived their daily lives. She 
sold matches and flowers, dressed in rags exactly 
like the other girls selling in Piccadilly Square. 
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She tended the sick and brought food to the 
needy ones, and even helped the drunks of the 
neighborhood. Her volunteer course in misery 
resulted in a close-up knowledge of their vital 
needs. She also acquired friends there, and these 
friends proved to be very faithful and helpful 
when she became an active officer in the Salva- 
tion Army. 

Evangeline was not in the Army long before 
she was given the rank of Captain. She was 
called the “White Angel” for the good deeds 
which she performed all through the slums of 
London. Her flaming red hair and tambourine 
were recognized wherever she went and she was 
becoming known throughout the countryside in 
southern England. She went into the mines to 
speak to the miners and preached in exclusive 
seaside resorts, for she believed that even the 
rich would listen to her message. At times she 
was arrested but finally, when she took her case 
to Parliament, she won the right to go anywhere 
and preach. 


At the age of twenty-three years, Evangeline 
Booth took command of the entire Salvation 
Army. Fortune had been kind to the Salvation- 
ists and all England recognized that they were 
doing a very practical piece of social welfare 
work. Along with the shouting hallelujahs and 
the beating of drums had come a network of 
life-giving soup kitchens for the poorest three 
million of the land. While Parliament hemmed 
and hawed about laws and fancy principles, the 
Salvation Army was rebuilding broken lives. 
Everyone said, “What a wonderful humanitar- 
ian that William Booth is!” His daughter Evan- 
geline was called a “brilliant and inspired 
woman, a crusader of the highest purpose.” The 
blue uniform of the Army with its gay red trim- 
ming was accepted by Britons as a symbol of 
blessing for humanity. 


Many workers of the Salvation Army had wan- 
dered off to other countries and Evangeline 
Booth decided to sail to Canada to join the 
colony in Newfoundland. She ministered to the 
fishermen around the docks of that bleak region, 
and in 1898 she organized a corps of nurses to 
go to Alaska where there were countless “down- 
and-outers” looking for gold in the Klondike. 

The Salvationist movement had shown con- 
siderable strength in the United States before 
Evangeline Booth crossed the Canadian border 
in 1904. Her welcome was not cordial every- 
where but she remained to see the Salvation 
Army become a mighty organization. She con- 
centrated her efforts in the slums of the largest 
cities where there were so many broken lives 


to be mended. She said, “The vital step is to 
save them here and now, not legislation or fancy 
words for the future.” 

Evangeline Booth chose New York as her per- 
manent home. She lived to see branches of the 


EVANGELINE BOOTH IN NEW YORK 


Army spring to life in almost every corner of 
the earth. Everywhere that mankind needed re- 
lief the blue uniformed members were willing to 
give their friendly assistance. When America en- 
tered the war in 1917 the Salvation Army “lassies” 
went right up to the front, and in gratitude for 
their work Woodrow Wilson bestowed the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal on Evangeline Booth. 

She sailed back to London to become the world 
leader of the Army and the immense work rolled 
on of “saving men here and now.” It was not 
until 1939, when she was seventy-four, that 
Evangeline Booth released her tasks to other 
hands. Even the second great War did not dis- 
may her, for she retained her everlasting faith 
that men of good will could and would remake a 
better world. She believed that her Army had 
pointed the way for men to attack “their real 
enemies—poverty, sickness and distress, and that 
if we mobilize for well-being, we shall win peace.” 
Let us hope that her inspiréd crusade will be 
carried on without end. 
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MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
By GUTZON BORGLUM (1864-1940) 


POUR GREAT PIGURES=s OR AMERICAN 


In 1928 Gutzon Borglum, America’s great patri- 
otic sculptor, started the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial. 

“T want somewhere in America,” he said, “on 
or near the Rockies, a few feet of stone that 
bears witness, carries the likenesses, the dates, a 
word or two of the great things we accomplished 
as a nation. Let us place there, carved high, as 
close to heaven as we can, the words of our 
leaders, their faces, to show posterity what man- 
ner of men they were.” 

This lofty purpose Gutzon Borglum achieved in 
magnificent grandeur, for it was at the summit 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota that he 
carved gigantic likenesses of the heads of four 
of our nation’s great presidents—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

The massive monument commemorates four out- 
standing periods in our national history. George 
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HISTORY 


Washington (1776), as founder and first presi- 
dent of our Republic, represents its revolutionary 
beginnings. Thomas Jefferson (1803) as author 
of the Declaration of Independence, represents 
the inauguration of the democratic ideal for 
which we stand as a nation. Abraham Lincoln 
(1865) it was who “preserved us as a nation,” 
refusing to allow government of, for, and by the 
people to perish from the earth. And represent- 
ing our stupendous expansicn and growth we 
have Theodore Roosevelt (1904) in whose ad- 
ministration the opening of the Panama Canal 
fulfilled the dream of Columbus by uniting the 
east with the west of our broad land. 

The four heroic busts form the largest monu- 
ment in the world. Carved in enduring gran- 
ite, they remain a pre-eminent example not only 
of the sculptor’s art but of a uniquely fitting 
monument to the magnitude of our country 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
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THE ARMY. OF “DWO 
BY EHRMA G. FILER 


Even the children were patriots during the 
American Revolutionary War. No longer did 
Indian games, hide-and-go-seek, or ball amuse 
them. Their favorite game was “playing sol- 
dier,” and they conquered many armies of imagi- 
nary British. 

One story is told in which the game was a 
real one, and two little girls did a great service 
for their country by their fearlessness and 
bravery. 

A lighthouse was situated off the Massachu- 
setts coast across the bay from a village of some 
importance. Two little girls, Rebecca and Sarah, 
lived here with Rebecca’s father, who was the 
keeper of the lighthouse. On one particular 
morning Rebecca’s father had gone to get their 
weekly supply of provisions. The children were 
alone, and he had cautioned them to keep a watch 
for any ship in the harbor. 

The children were playing on the north side 
of the lighthouse and were having a gay time. 
Rebecca had a drum and Sarah was playing a 
fife. They were leading an imaginary army and 
accomplishing great deeds. Suddenly their play 
was stopped by the sight of a ship coming into 
the harbor. Throwing aside the drum and fife, 
the children ran up into the lighthouse tower to 
get a better view of the strange ship. 
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“What do you think it is?” Rebecca cried when 
they had watched the ship for a few minutes. 

“Tt looks like an English warship,” answered 
Sarah. 

“What do you suppose it is going to do in our 
harbor?” asked Rebecca. 

The question was hardly asked before the Eng- 
lish ship opened fire upon a little sloop at the 
edge of the bay. The children, panic-stricken, 
watched the work of destruction. 

“Oh, if I were a man how I would love to fight 
and drive those horrid Britishers away! They 
have no right here in our harbor,” cried Rebecca. 

“And I too would fight,’ said Sarah, more 
calmly. “But can’t we do something? We surely 
can warn the people in the village so that they 
may be prepared.” 

“But we have no boat,’ answered Rebecca. 
“Father took the only one with him this morn- 
ing.” 

The two little girls sat in deep thought for a 
few minutes. Suddenly Rebecca’s face lighted 
up, and she cried; “Do you suppose we could 
scare them away?” 

“Oh! Oh! Let’s pretend that we are an army, 
and we can play our drum and fife as loudly as 
possible. Perhaps the English will then think 
that troops are approaching,” cried Sarah, 
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The suggestion was no sooner made than the 
two children ran down the stairway to get the 
drum and fife. In their excitement they almost 
fell headlong. They crept out of the lighthouse 
door, seized their musical instruments and hur- 
ried through the bushes down to the water’s 
edge. Without stopping to think what a coura- 
geous thing they were doing, Rebecca and Sarah 
began to beat the drum and blow the fife louder 
than they ever had in play. 

“Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat!” sounded the drum 
across the still water, and above it, in perfect 
time, sounded the shrill notes of the fife. It 
indeed sounded as if troops were approaching to 
protect the shore. 

The English captain and his soldiers heard the 
martial music. They listened closely. The music 
seemed to be coming nearer and nearer. The 
soldiers and their captain were much surprised, 
for they expected no resistance at this point. 

“We are not prepared to meet them;” said the 
English captain. “We will have to retire.” The 
soldiers scrambled up the side of their ship from 
their little boats in which they had intended to 
land, and made ready to depart. 
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“We will try this port some other day after 
the troops have gone,” said the captain. At his 
command the ship turned and sailed out of the 
harbor. 

In the meantime the excited children were 
watching the proceedings from their hiding place 
in the bushes. “I believe we really have fright- 
ened them away,” they whispered. 

The people in the village had seen the ship 
and were making preparations to protect them- 
selves from the English vessel. In the midst of 
the commotion they were greatly surprised to see 
the ship turn and leave the harbor. What did it 
mean? Surely an attack had been planned. 

Many of the villagers got into boats and hur- 
ried over to the lighthouse. There they found 
the answer to their questions. Two frightened 
little girls told their story, and then said: “Do 
you think we scared them away?” 

“You most certainly did,’ answered the people, 
“and you are the bravest army of two that we 
have ever known. No general could have 


succeeded better than you two noble children. 
Rebecca 


Eales to and Lieutenant 


Sarah!” 


Captain 


RETREAT OF THE BRITISH FROM CONCORD 
FROM A PAINTING BY ALONZO CHAPPEL 


THE STORY OF THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 
BY EHRMA G. FILER 


Wo would think that such matters as tea and 
taxation could upset two countries and be an 
indirect cause of a great war between them? This 
is the way it happened. 

The King and ministers of England thought 
that America should help pay the old country’s 
big national debt. The Colonies were willing to 
assist the mother country under one condition. 
They felt that they should not be taxed for this 
or any other reason unless they had a voice in 
Parliament. England was stubborn in those 
days, and would not agree to this suggestion. 

The spark of popular hatred was struck when 
the English placed a tax upon tea. This was 
levied only to assert their right to do so. At 
once impromptu meetings were held in all the 
principal cities of the Colonies. 

At these meetings it was agreed not to buy 
nor drink any tea imported from England until 
the tax was taken off. It was hoped by smug- 
gling, refusal to import, and refusal to con- 
sume, that this tax might be nullified. 

If the English ministers had been at all diplo- 
matic, they could have raised the necessary 
revenue in another manner. They could have 
levied the tax at the time when the tea was sent 
out from England, instead of at the moment 
when it arrived in this country. The Colonists 
would have paid this indirect tax and have been 
none the wiser. But the angry Americans would 
not buy directly-taxed tea at any price. 

The impatient ministers, urged on by an 
erratic King, determined to force the tea—tax 
and all—upon the unruly Americans. They re- 
solved to send a surplus stock to the more 
wealthy colonists. Ships laden with it were to 
go to Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. 

» When it became known in America that Eng- 
land was taking these steps, the people, men and 
women, rose up as one person to resist this act 
of oppression. This noble spirit was reflected 
even in the children; they were brave and coura- 
geous. An incident is told which illustrates this. 

English soldiers had made a camp on the Com- 
mon in the town of Boston. They were sent 
there to keep order in the town and to quell any 
provincial riots. The people of Boston resented 
their being there, and freely expressed them- 
selves. The soldiers knew of this feeling, and 
seemingly tried to increase it by as much annoy- 
ance as possible. 
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The hill where the State House now stands 
was a rare place for the boys and girls to coast 
in Winter. The ice in a pond at the foot, on the 
Common, had been fine for several days, and the 
children were having a great time. 

One day it was especially clear and cold, and 
the boys were talking of what splendid skating 
they would have after school. When they arrived 
at the pond that evening, great was their dismay. 
The ice had been broken everywhere, and had 
then frozen with an uneven surface. 

“Those British soldiers have done this,” cried 
the boys, with one voice. 

A few days later the same thing happened 
again. This time the disappointed boys were 
very angry. One of them suggested that they 
go to the General and tell him what his men had 
done. “They have no right to spoil our fun,” he 
said. 

The suggestion met with instant approval, and 
the boys ran straight to the General’s door. The 
servants would not let them in, and they were 
arguing the question when the General himself 
appeared. The boys told their story, and their 
eyes snapped, and their fists clenched as they 
emphasized their wrongs. 

“You are brave boys,” the General said. “If 
my soldiers infringe upon your rights again, let 
me know at once.” 

As the boys left, the General said to his body- 
guard: “Even the children believe in liberty and 
freedom in this land.” 

But to return to the story of the tea party. 
This brave and independent spirit of the Colonists 
was especially displayed in Boston. As soon as 
the news reached them that three shiploads 
of tea were to be forced upon them, a public 
meeting was called in the Old South Church, 
under the leadership of Samuel Adams. Six 
towns were represented. The people agreed not 
to receive or use the tea, and they even went so 
far as to declare that any one who “assisted in 
unloading, receiving, or selling the tea was an 
enemy to his country.” They also sent anony- 
mous notices to three well-known tea firms, re- 
questing the head of each firm to be present next 
day at noon at a mass meeting which was to be 
held under the Liberty Tree. These persons 
were to be asked to resign their appointments as 
consignees of the tea. 

The Governor sent the sheriff of Suffolk to 
disperse the meeting. When he read the official 
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From a Thistle Print, copyright by Detrcit Publishing Co. 
THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 
FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT REID 


orders, the people merely sneered, and hissed at 
him. Many prominent and indignant citizens 
were present, but the consignees did not appear, 
and a committee was appointed to wait upon 
them and demand their resignations. 

When the committee talked to the heads of the 
tea firms, the men would not give them a definite 
reply. As they still refused the next day, the 
committee interpreted the silence as a negative 
answer. 

The following day a meeting 
Faneuil Hall. The owner of the 
in was sent for, and orders were given him to 
dock the boat at a certain wharf. A guard of 
twenty-five picked men were to watch all pro- 
ceedings on the vessel, which was to leave the 
harbor as soon as possible. After labeling tea 
“a pernicious weed,” and passing resolutions, the 
mass meeting turned matters over to a special 
committee. 


was held in 
first tea ship 


In the meantime the consignees were alarmed 
by small riots which had taken place the night 
before. They asked aid from the Governor, and 
sought refuge in the “castle” with the soldiers. 

The owner of the vessel was terrified by these 
proceedings. He wanted his clearance papers 
in order that he might leave at once. But the 
Governor would not sign, so he was helpless. 

The Governor’s idea was that in thirty days 
after a vessel had arrived in port it might be 
seized for non-payment of duty. He thought 
that this would be the easiest way out of the 
matter, and the tea would be landed. 

In a short time the two other vessels arrived 
and were moored at the same dock. Then the 
Boston people were more than ever provoked. 
In Charleston, Philadelphia, and New York, the 
citizens had been successful, and the tea-laden 
ships had departed with cargo still on board and 
duty unpaid. 
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The Boston people met again, and a second 
time sent for the owner of the ships. They com- 
manded that he go to the Governor at once and 
demand his clearance papers, which would per- 
mit him to sail immediately. The man returned 
and said that the Governor refused. This had 
been expected, and all was in readiness for an 
important move. 

It was late in the winter afternoon of Decem- 
ber 16, 1776. There was an intense feeling of 
expectancy throughout the crowd gathered there 
in the public hall. On receiving the answer from 
the ship owner, several prominent men left the 
hall, and many meaning glances swept from eye 
to eye. Josiah Quincy then arose, and began 
speaking eloquently to the people upon the neces- 
sity of adhering to the resolutions that they had 
made, regardless of what it might cost them. 

It is doubtful if many heard what he was say- 
ing, but all felt the thrill and excitement of the 
moment, but just what it meant the mass of the 


people did not know. Suddenly an Indian war 
cry sounded upon the stillness of the late winter 
afternoon. 

Fifty or sixty men in the dress of Indians swept 
down the village street to the wharf and boarded 
the three tea ships, all the while making the air 
ring with their imitation war cries. The Massa- 
chusetts Gazette of that time said that they were 
“very dark-complexioned persons, dressed like 
Mohawks, of very grotesque appearance.” These 
Indians deliberately proceeded to open three hun- 
dred and forty-two chests of tea and calmly 
threw the contents into Boston Harbor. When 
their task was finished they left the ships, and 
disappeared in the evening dusk. 

The persons participating in this famous ex- 
ploit were not called to account, and it has never 
been known exactly who they were. For this 
act the British Government closed the Boston 
port, and this was one of the direct causes of 
the Revolutionary War. 


PRAM GeeULTNAM: SOLDIER GF THE REVOLUTION * 


THERE was once a boy who made two visits to 
Boston, on each of which he got into a fight. 
The first time was when he was a little fellow, 
and a boy much larger than he kept calling after 
him: “Country, country!” Thereupon he gave 
the saucy Boston boy a hard whipping, and went 
home to Salem. After some years he married, 
bought himself a piece of land on top of a 
Connecticut hill, and became a farmer. He was 
as fond of his farm as if it had been one of his 
children, and was especially proud of his fine 
breed of sheep. One morning he found that sixty 
or seventy of them had been killed by a wolf. 
He and his neighbors joined in a wolf-hunt and 
soon had the beast shut into its cave. Putnam 
lighted a torch, went boldly into the cave, shot 
the creature before it could spring at him, and 
came out dragging it. 

When the French and Indian War broke out, 
he was ready to fight. In one battle his blanket 
was shot through fourteen times, but he was 
not touched. Once the barracks of a fort caught 
fire. Hundreds of barrels of powder stood near 
them. Neither the commander nor any one else 
seemed to have any idea what to do. Putnam 
was not there, but he saw the smoke, ran to the 
fort, and began to give orders. “Form in line!” 
he cried. “Pass the buckets along!” He took his 
stand between the powder and the fire, and threw 


on the buckets of water as fast as they could be 
passed to him. The smoke and the whirl of the 
ashes in the wind almost hid him from the sol- 
diers. The fire blazed around him. His heavy 
mittens were burned off his hands. “Take 
these!” cried some one, and gave him a pair 
soaked with water. The fire came nearer and 
nearer to the powder. One partition fell, another 
and another. Only a thin board wall stood be- 
tween him and an awful explosion. Still he did 
not run, and at last he conquered. The flames 
died down, and he pulled off his wet mittens. 
The skin came with them, and then for the first 
time he discovered that he had been terribly 
burned. 

Even that experience was less dreadful than 
a day that he spent with the Indians. His gun 
missed fire, and he was captured. They tied him 
to a tree and piled wood around him. It was 
kindled, and the flames blazed up. Then the 
Indians sang and danced and howled with de- 
light. A few minutes more would have ended 
his life, but just then a French officer appeared 
on the scene. He rushed through the yelling 
crowd, kicked the fire to pieces, and cut the 
bonds. 

During this same war, Putnam was on the St. 
Lawrence with General Amherst when he heard 
the general say, “We could soon capture the fort 


* From “American Hero Stories,” by Eva Marsh Tappan; used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company, publishers, 
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if it were not for the schooner over there that 
protects it.” 

“ll take the schooner for you,’ Putnam, of- 
fered, “if you'll give ine some wedges and a 
mallet, and let me choose half a dozen men.” 

The general was beginning to find out that 
the Americans had their own way of doing things, 
and at length he actually gave Putnam permis- 
sion to try his plan. When night came, the men 
got into a light boat, muffled their oars, and in 
the darkness rowed up to the stern of the 
schooner. 
der and the stern-post. Then they rowed in the 
shadow around to the bow and cut the anchor 
loose. The French soon found that they were 
adrift; but the rudder wouid not move, they were 
helpless, and they floated ashore with nothing 
to do but surrender. The fort followed their 
example. 

At the close of the war, in 1764, Putnam went 
home, hung up his sword, swung over his door 
a signboard with General Wolfe’s picture on it, 
and for ten years was a quiet farmer and inn- 
keeper. On April 20, 1775, he had eaten his 
dinner and gone out to the field with his oxen. 
Suddenly he heard the sound of a drum. A man 
was galloping furiously along the road, beating 
his drum and calling, “To arms! To arms! The 
British have fired upon us! The country is 
ablaze!” 

Then Putnam forgot his beloved farm. He 
forgot to say good-by to his family. He forgot 
that he was an officer, and was going to war 
without his uniform. He forgot everything ex- 
cept which of his horses was the swiftest. He 
leaped upon its back, and while the oxen stood 
in the field waiting patiently for him to return, 
he was galloping along the road to make his 
second visit to Boston, one hundred miles away. 

The Continental Army had gathered from all 
directions. The British were in possession of 
Boston. ‘We must seize those hills,” declared 
the British General Gage, “if we are to stay 
in the city.” 

“We must seize those hills,’ declared the 
Americans, “if we are to drive the British out 
of the city.’ Colonel Prescott and General Put- 
nam marched out by night and began to fortify 


They drove wedges between the rud-. 
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Breed’s Hill and Bunker Hill. At daybreak the 
British discovered what was going on. “We 
might take Charlestown Neck,” said one officer, 
“and starve them out.” 

“That’s too slow,” objected another. “I be- 
lieve the best way will be to charge upon them.” 

“Not so easy to charge up that hill.” 

“Why not? They’re only farmers. They 
don’t know anything about fighting. The chances 
are that they will run long before we are at the 
foot of the hill.” 

So the British talked, and at length they de- 
cided to make a charge. The march began. The 
scarlet lines came nearer and nearer. Prescott 
and Putnam were going back and forth among 
their men at the top of the hill. “Remember 
there isn’t much powder,” they said. And Put- 
nam added, “Men, you know how to aim. Don't 
fire till you can see the whites of their eyes.” 

Up the hill marched the British, stopping only 
to fire; but the Americans stood motionless. It 
seemed to them hours before the word rang out, 
“Fire!” That fire was like a cannonade, and the 
British, brave old soldiers as they were, ran pell- 
mell down the hill. “Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted 
the Americans. The British formed and rushed 
up the hill again; again the lines broke, and they 
retreated. They came a third time, but now no 
volleys met them; the powder had given out. 
The Americans had no bayonets, but they fought 
furiously with stones and the butt-ends of their 
muskets, with clubs, knives, even with their fists; 
but no such weapons could withstand British 
veterans, and the Americans had to retreat. 

News of the battle went through the coijonies 
like wildfire. All their lives the Americans had 
looked up to the British regulars as the greatest 
of soldiers; and they, the untrained colonists who 
had never seen two regiments in battle, had twice 
driven them back! The hill was lost, but to re- 
pulse the British regulars was a mighty victory. 
Couriers galloped from one colony to another to 
carry the news. Everywhere there was rejoic- 
ing; but Putnam could not bear to think that 
after such a fight the hill had at last been given 
up, and he growled indignantly, “We ought to 
have stood. Powder or no powder, we ought to 
have stood.” os 


DRILLING RECRUITS FOR THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 
DRAWN BY HOWARD PYL& 
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VERSES FROM “ON A MOURNER” 


BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Nature, so far as in her lies, 
Imitates God, and turns her face 

To every land beneath the skies, 
Counts nothing that she meets with base, 
But lives and loves in every place: 


Fills out the homely quickset-screens, 
And makes the purple lilac ripe, 

Steps from her airy hill, and greens 
The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe, 
With moss and braided marish-pipe; 


It is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose. 

The land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will; 


A land of settled government, ‘ 
A land of just and old renown, 
There Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent: 


Of old sat Freedom on the heights 
The thunders breaking at her feet. 
Above her shook the starry lights: 

She heard the torrents meet. 


GES LORY .Or 


THE brief history of the life and death of Nathan 
Hale, the boy martyr of Connecticut, is the very 
saddest story of our Revolutionary War; but the 
record of those twenty-one years is a record of 
purity of purpose, unselfish devotion to country, 
and deathless courage. 

On June 6, 1755, in the little town of Coventry, 
Connecticut, was born a boy whose hold on life 
seemed so slight that he was not expected to live. 
This boy was Nathan Hale, the sixth child of 
Richard Hale and his wife, Elizabeth Strong 
Hale. Despite the prophecies of doctors and 
nurses, however, little Nathan lived, though dur- 
ing childhood he was a frail little fellow, giving 
but small promise of the physical strength and 
beauty for which he was afterward noted. 

A strong love for outdoor sports and athletics 
was the chief factor in developing the fragile 
child into a youth of uncommon vigor of body, 
and also of mind, for young Hale soon showed 
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There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gathered in her prophet-mind, 
But fragments of her mighty voice 

Came rolling on the wind. 


Then she stepped down through town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men revealed 

The fullness of her face. 


Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Through future time by power of thought. 


For Nature, also, cold and warm, 
And moist and dry, devising long, 
Through many agents making strong, 
Matures the individual form. 


So let the change which comes be free 
To improve itself with that which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 
Its office, moved with sympathy. 


NATHAN. “HARE 


an ambition to excell in his studies as well as in 
his games and sports. 

So well did he apply himself, and so earnest was 
his tutor, that at the age of sixteen Nathan 
Hale was ready to enter college. He was grad- 
uated from Yale in 1773, with the highest honors, 
and carrying with him the respect and affection of 
the faculty as well as of his associates. His 
gracious and gentle manner won the love of all 
who knew him best. Immediately after leaving 
Yale he taught school at East Haddam, and in 
1774 he was appointed the first preceptor of the 
Union Grammar School at New London, an in- 
stitution where boys were prepared to enter Yale. 

Few lives seemed more peaceful than that of 
the young schoolmaster, who, meanwhile, was 
making ready to become a preacher of the gospel 
of Christ. How little did he dream that the lesson 
he was to leave the world would be the sacrifice 
of a life in the service of his country! 
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When the news of the battle of Lexington 
reached New London, there was great excitement 
among the people. A meeting was called at once, 
and it was the voice of the young schoolmaster 
that rang out with these stirring words: “Let 
us march immediately and never lay down our 
arms until we have obtained independence!” This 
was the first time that Americans had heard the 
call to arms in a public assembly, and the call came 
from a youth who was soon to seal his faith with 
his blood. 

That must have been a dramatic scene in the 
town hall of New London! 
astonishment of the stern-looking men gathered 
there that day—all heart-stirred by the alarming 
news, yet scarcely knowing how to express the 
thoughts that were struggling in their minds— 
when the slender young patriot, his gentle face 
aglow with enthusiasm, his fair hair making a 
golden halo about the white brow, stepped for- 
ward and dared to utter those burning words. 

The next morning he was back in the school- 
room, where he prayed with the boys, as was his 
custom, and resumed the course of his daily work; 
but from the moment that he said: “Let us march !” 
a new purpose had come into his quiet life. 
Very soon after, he enrolled as a volunteer, and 
a little later he was appointed lieutenant in Colonel 
Charles Webb’s regiment. Going to Boston, Lieu- 
tenant Hale took part in the siege of that city, and 
was breveted captain for gallant conduct. 

The year 1776 was a hard one for the soldiers 
of the Continental Army. On one occasion some 
of the men determined to go home at the ex- 
piration of their time, for there was no money to 
pay them. With the unselfishness that was al- 
ways characteristic of Hale, he offered to give 
them his month’s pay if they would consent to 
stay and fight for the cause he so ardently loved. 

When the British evacuated Boston, the greater 
part of the American army went to New York, and 
it was there that the youthful captain of Webb’s 
regiment performed a deed of daring rarely equaled 
in the records of the great American war. 

There was a terrible lack of food among our 
men, not enough tents to shelter more than a third 
of them, and almost no provision for clothing 
them. At this time, anchored in the East River, 
New York, was a British sloop, lying under pro- 
tection of the man-of-war “Asia,” and the sloop 
contained provisions. Obtaining permission from 
his commanding officer, Captain Hale undertook 
the capture of this sloop, an undertaking of the 
greatest danger. He managed, however, to in- 
fuse his own spirit of daring into a few of his 
comrades, and with a handful of trusty followers 
he embarked in a whaleboat at midnight and 


One can imagine the 


made directly for the sloop. Darkness favored the 
dangerous venture, and Hale and his men drew 
up alongside without being seen by the men on 
either vessel. In a moment they had boarded the 
sloop, taken the sentries and guards prisoners, and 
were sailing away with the prize. Cheer after 
cheer greeted the brave fellows as they hove in 
sight of their comrades, and the provisions on 
board the sloop were immediately distributed 
among the half-starving American soldiers. Soon 
after this, Hale was made captain of a company 
of Connecticut rangers which was known as 
“Congress’s Own.” 

Conflicting statements are found in history con- 
cerning the latter part of Nathan Hale’s army 
life. According to some authorities, he took part 
in the battle of Long Island and in Washington’s 
famous retreat across the East River from Brook- 
lyn. It is at least certain that he was with the 
troops in New York when the British raided Long 
Island. 

It was at this time that Washington found it 
absolutely necessary to get accurate information, 
if possible, concerning the plans of the English, 
also a knowledge of the exact number of their 
forces. At the house of Robert Murray, on 
Murray Hill, New York, he called a meeting of 
officers to talk over the state of affairs and to 
decide upon some means by which such informa- 
tion might be obtained. The officers listened in 
silence to his plan, which was to send some trust- 
worthy, bold man across the lines to find out the 
facts it was necessary to know. In order to 
accomplish this most dangerous commission, the 
man would have to go in disguise. Everyone in 
that group knew what such an errand meant. If 
the venture should fail and the messenger be cap- 
tured, by the rules of warfare he would certainly 
be executed as a spy. 

The word spy is hateful to an honorable man. 
For some moments there was a hush in the room, 
no one volunteering for the service that might 
end in a death of shame. At length a voice broke 
the silence: “I will undertake it, sir,” and the 
voice was that of young Nathan Hale, who had 
just risen from a sick-bed. A thrill of admira- 
tion pulsed through every heart, followed by a 
tremor of dread. He was but a boy, a stripling, 
who had offered to risk a life that was full of 
promise for the cause of American liberty. The 
older men did all they could to dissuade him, but 
Nathan Hale was firm in his resolve. “Gentle- 
men,” he said calmly, “I owe my country the 
accomplishment of an object so important and so 
much desired by the commander of our armies, 
I know of no mode of obtaining the information 
but by assuming a disguise and passing into the 
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enemy’s camp. I am fully aware of the con- 
sequences of discovery and capture in such a 
situation. I wish to be useful, and every kind of 
service for the public good becomes honorable by 
being necessary.” 

That same night Hale left the camp at Harlem 
Heights, dressed in brown garments and_ broad- 
brimmed hat, in the guise of a schoolmaster seek- 
ing employment. He was accompanied as far as 
Norwalk by Sergeant Hempstead and his own 
faithful servant, Ansel Wright, who arranged to 
have a boat awaiting him there on the twentieth 
of the month, when he expected to return. His 
charm of manner won the confidence of the people 
he met on the way, and disguised as he was he 
entered the British lines, where*he made drawings 
of the fortifications on thin paper, which he con- 
cealed between the layers of the soles of his shoes. 
He also secured the complete plans of the British 
campaign, which he wrote out in Latin and hid 
in the same way. 

Thus far everything seemed to favor his haz- 
ardous undertaking. He reached Norwalk, where 
he was to find the boat ready for him the next 
morning, and the young officer was serene in the 
thought that he was out of danger at last. Spend- 
ing the night at a farmhouse, he went the next 
morning to breakfast at a little wayside inn, “The 
Cedars,” kept by a widow, and known as “Widow 
Chichester’s.” During the meal a man entered 
the room, looked steadily at the guest, and then 
left. Nathan Hale, who suspected no danger, fin- 
ished his meal and hurried off toward the beach. 
A boat was approaching and he expected to find 
Hempstead and Wright awaiting him; but pres- 
ently he recognized the boatmen as British 
marines, and turned to fly. “Surrender or die,” 
called a voice, and he was seized and taken 


aboard. He knew then that the man who eyed 
him at “Widow Chichester’s” had betrayed him, 
and that his fate was sealed. 

When taken before General Howe at the house 
of James Beekman, Hale was searched. The 
papers were found in the soles of his boots, and 
he was convicted as a spy. The _ provost- 
marshal, Cunningham, into whose hands the young 
American prisoner fell, was a brutal man. He 
ordered that Nathan Hale should be hanged at 
sunrise the following morning. He was confined 
under a strong guard in the large greenhouse of 
the Beekman mansion, which stood on the present 
site of 51st Street and First Avenue, New York 
City. 

Hale asked to be allowed to write letters to his 
mother and to Alice Adams, his promised wife. 
The request was granted, but Cunningham tore 
up Hale’s letters before his eyes. He asked for 
a minister of God and for a Bible, but both were 
refused him. Afterward Cunningham excused 
himself by saying that he destroyed the letters 
because he did not want the Americans to know 
they had a man who could die so bravely. 

In the early Sabbath morning of September 22, 
1776, Nathan Hale was hanged as a spy. With 
coarse brutality, Cunningham ordered: “Make 
your dying speech.” Hale had been praying. He 
lifted his eyes upward and said in a clear voice: 
“I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country.” 

Sobs burst from some of those who heard him, 
but in a rage Cunningham called out: “Swing 
the rebel off!’ and the order was obeyed. 

So died the boy martyr who redeemed the name 
of “spy” from all traditional infamy by venturing 
his life for his country and proudly paying the 
cost demanded by the stern code of war. 


NATHAN HALE 
BY FRANCIS M. FINCH 


To DRUMBEAT and heartbeat 
A soldier marches by; 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye; 

Yet to drumbeat and heartbeat, 
In a moment he must die. 


By starlight and moonlight 
He seeks the Briton’s camp; 
He hears the rustling flag, 
And the armed sentry’s tramp; 
And the starlight and moonlight 
ix—g His silent wanderings lamp. 


With slow tread and still tread 
He scans the tented line; 

And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine, 

And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 


The dark wave, the plumed wave— 
It meets his eager glance, 

And it sparkles ’neath the stars, 
Like the glimmer of a lance: 

A dark wave, a plumed wave 
On an emerald expanse. 
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A sharp clang, a steel clang, 
And terror in the sound !— 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed, 
In the camp a spy hath found! 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound! 


With calm brow, steady brow, 
He listens to his doom. 

In his look there is no fear, 
Nor a shadow-trace of gloom, 

But with calm brow, and steady brow, 
He robes him for the tomb; 


In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod, 

And the brutal guards withhold 
F’en the solemn word of God !— 

In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 
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’Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree! 

And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty :— 

And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spirit wings are free. 


But his last words, his message words, 
They burn, lest friendly eye 

Should read how proud and calm 
A patriot could die, 

With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier’s battle cry! 


From Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 

The sad of Earth, the glad of Heaven 
Ilis tragic fate shall learn, 

And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 
The name of Hale shall burn! 


HOW A WOMAN SAVED AN ARMY 
BY H. A. OGDEN 


Ir was in the winter of 1777-78, during the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British troops, 
that a patriot woman inside of the enemy’s lines 
performed an act of great service to her coun- 
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THE BRITISH OFFICERS IN COUNCIL. 


try. Not far away, at Whitemarsh, General 
Washington’s army was encamped. It had re- 
cently suffered defeat in the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, and the outlook was most 
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LYDIA DARRAH OVERHEARS THE PLAN. 
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discouraging. In Philadelphia the British sol- 
diers, commanded by General Howe, were quar- 
tered in comfortable barracks, while their offi- 
cers had selected the most commodious and ele- 
gant house in which to enjoy the winter. In 
one of these houses lived a Quaker gentleman 
named Darrah, his wife Lydia, and their younger 
children; their oldest son was an officer in the 
patriot army. With them General Howe’s 
adjutant-general took up his quarters, and se- 
cured a back room in which private councils 


could be held, without fear of interruption. 

Just before one of these councils, in the early 
part of December, Lydia Darrah was told to 
retire early with her family, as the British off- 
cers would require the room at seven o’clock, 
and would remain late. The adjutant-general 
added that the officers would send for her to let 
them out and to extinguish the fire and candles. 
Now, as the officer was so particular, Lydia 
suspected that some expedition against the patriot 
army was to be arranged. 


LYDIA DARRAH GIVES WARNING OF THE BRITISH ATTACK. 
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She sent all the family to bed, and, taking off 
her shoes, crept softly back and listened at the 
door. By this piece of eavesdropping, which the 
zealous woman no doubt felt was entirely justi- 
fied as a war expedient, she learned it was de- 
cided to issue an order that all the British troops 
should march out, late on the fourth of Decem- 
ber, to surprise General Washington and _ his 
army. 

Having learned this important decision, Mrs. 
Darrah retired to her room, and, lying down, 
feigned to be asleep. When one of the officers 
knocked at the door, she did not reply until the 
summons had been several times repeated. 

After the departure of the officers she hardly 
knew what to do, in order to get word of the 
intended surprise to Washington. She knew it 
lay in her power to save the lives of thousands 
of her countrymen. She dared not consult even 
her husband. She decided to go herself and con- 
vey the information. The Darrah’s stock of flour 
being almost out, and it being customary in those 
days for people to send or go to the mills them- 
selves, Lydia told her husband that she would 
go for more. He wanted his wife to send their 
servant, or to take a companion, but Lydia in- 
sisted on going alone. 

As the mill was some distance from the city, 
a pass through the British lines must be obtained ; 
and Lydia’s first step was to procure the docu- 
ment from General Howe. Having secured the 
pass, she made her way over the snowy roads, 
and reached the mill. Leaving her flour-bag to 
be filled, she hurried on in the direction of the 
American camp, and before long met a party of 
patriot cavalrymen commanded by an _ officer 
whom she knew. He inquired where she was 
going. Mrs. Darrah said she was going to see 
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her son, one of his comrades; at the same time 
she begged him to dismount and walk with her. 
Ordering his troops to remain within sight, he 
did so. She then told her important secret, after 
his promise not to betray his source of informa- 
tion, lest her life might be forfeited thereby. 
Conducting her to a house near at hand, and 
seeing that she had some refreshment, the Amer- 
ican officer galloped off to headquarters, where 
General Washington was at once informed of the 
intended attack. The necessary preparations 
were of course made for receiving and repelling 
the enemy’s “surprise.” 

Returning home with her flour, Lydia sat up 
alone, to watch the intended movement of the 
British. The regular tramp of feet passed the 
door, then all was silence; nor was her anxiety 
to know the result at an end until the officers’ 
return, a day or two later. Although she did 
not dare to ask a question, imagine her alarm, 
when the adjutant-general told her that he wished 
to ask her some questions; she felt sure that she 
either had been betrayed or was suspected. He 
inquired very particularly whether her husband 
or any of the children were up on the night they 
had held their last consultation. Lydia replied: 
“The family all retired at seven o’clock, as you 
requested.” He then remarked: “I know you 
were asleep; for I knocked on your door at least 
three times before you answered me. We are 
entirely at a loss to understand who could have 
given Washington information of our proposed 
attack, unless these walls could speak. When we 
arrived near their encampment we found all their 
cannon in position, and their troops ready for us; 
and not being prepared for a regular battle with 
the Americans, we marched back—like a parcel 
of fools!” 


LOX HY HOUSE 
The home of 
Lydia Darrah 


As restored for the 
Sesqui-Centennial 


Exposition, 1926 


THE STORY OF MOLLY PITCHER 
BY PC. BOUVE 


Otp Monmouth Courthouse in New Jersey, 
where the famous battle of Monmouth was fought 
in the year 1778, preserves many stirring tales of 
Revolutionary days among its yellowed records: 
tales of the “Pine Robbers,’ who spread terror 
and destruction along the Jersey coasts, and who 
made the farmers in the neighborhood live very 
anxious lives—tales of those old days when 
British Tory and American Patriot were at feud 
in house and home as well as on the bloody battle- 
field. 

Among these stcries of long ago none stirs the 
blood with a warmer thrill of admiration than that 
of brave Molly Pitcher, whose heroism on Mon- 
mouth field has found a lasting record in the pages 
of American legend and history. 

Some time toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there came to America from Germany 
an emigrant by the name of John George Ludwig, 
who settled in the colony of Pennsylvania. Here 
—in the town of Carlisle, probably, though the 
exact locality is not. positively known—was born 
to John George Ludwig, October 13, 1744, a little 
blue-eyed daughter, whom he called Mary. 

Little Mary grew up tall and strong and healthy, 
with the fair complexion and red hair of her 
German ancestors, and a good deal of their love 
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of home and country. The Ludwigs being poor, 
Mary became a servant-girl in the family of Dr. 
William Irvine, an Irish gentleman who was living 
in Carlisle. This Dr. Irvine, who had come to the 
colonies as surgeon on board a British man-of- 
war, afterward became an officer in the Continental 
or American Army. He was one of the most 
zealous of the patriots, and it was due to his 
influence that many of the colonists of Pennsyl- 
vania were aroused to a spirit of independence 
and a realization of the necessity of asserting and 
defending their rights. This was no easy task. 
for a great number of these colonists belonged to 
the Society of Friends, a religious sect that was 
opposed to war upon any conditions; and also be- 
cause most of the proprietary owners were in favor 
of the crown. 

It was while in General Irvine’s household, no 
doubt, that “Molly,” as she was familiarly known, 
first learned to love the country of her birth. 
and there was sown the seed of that patriotism 
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“Pine Robbers,” and never dreamed that there 
would ever be a battle in their neighborhood. 

The tramp, tramp, tramp, of the British Army 
that suddenly aroused them must have been a very 
great surprise. 

The arrival of a French fleet, with the gallant 
young hero Lafayette, had startled Sir William 
Howe, who was at that time holding Philadelphia 
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and loyalty that afterward made the humble 
servant-girl a soldier and a heroine. 

In July of the year 1769 Molly left the roof of 
her master and became the wife of a barber by the 
name of John Hays. Whether or not Molly fired 
her barber with warlike ambition is an open ques- 
tion; but at any rate Hays was commissioned 
gunner in Proctor’s First Pennsylvania Artillery, 
on December 14, 1775, changing the peaceful oc- 
cupation of cutting off hair with shears to the 
more exciting one of cutting off heads with can- 
non-balls. With a loyalty born of devotion and 
unselfishness, Molly determined to follow her hus- 
band; so when Gunner Hays marched off with 
Proctor’s First, Molly marched with him. 

Through the din of battle, the heat of summer, 
and the cold of winter, the gunner and his faithful 
wife followed the fortunes of the American Army, 
but it was not until the retreat of our forces at 
Fort Clinton that Molly’s first deed of daring be- 
came a byword in tent and camp. 

Finding that it was necessary to leave the 
enemy in possession, Hays started to fire his gun 
as a parting salute to the British. In the rush 
and confusion of the moment he dropped his 
lighted match. There was no time to lose, and 
there was danger of being captured, so he did 
not stop. Molly, who was behind him, seized the 
match from the ground, ran to the gun, touched 
it off and then scampered down the hill as fast as 
her legs would carry her to join the soldiers. This 
happened some months before the famous battle of 
Monmouth. 

Down in Monmouth, meanwhile, the people were 
busy defending themselves from the attacks of the 
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in siege. Sir William and his red-coated officers 
had been having a gay time in the old Quaker 
city; there had been balls and dinners and a great 
carnival during the winter, and when Dr. Franklin, 
who was with the American Commissioners in 
France, heard of all this gayety, he remarked 
shrewdly: “Howe has not taken Philadelphia, but 
Philadelphia has taken him.” 

When the French fleet landed, and he knew that 
France had acknowledged America as an inde- 
pendent government, Howe, perhaps, began to 
think like Dr. Franklin. 

Preparations were made to raise the siege of 
Philadelphia at once, and Sir Henry Clinton suc- 
ceeded to the command of the British Army, with 
orders to go to New York by water. This plan of 
route was changed, however, and so it came about 
that the line of march was through New Jersey, 
and so it happened that old Monmouth became the 
scene of conflict. The line of the British baggage- 
wagons was twelve miles long, and the sandy roads 
made their progress slow. 

When Washington heard of Clinton’s changed 
route, he determined to march forward and head 
him off. He pushed on, and on June 27 encamped 
at Monmouth Courthouse on rising ground that 
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was hemmed in on all sides by woods and marshes. 
General Washington, after grave deliberation, de- 
cided to risk the fight; and although the battle was 
hotly contested, and indeed almost lost three 
separate times, the American Army was victorious. 
That memorable Sunday, June 28, 1778, was the 
hottest day of the year. The heat was so great 
that the soldiers were ordered to take off their 
coats; yet through the heat and dust and smoke 
and blood, Molly, the gunner’s wife, carried water 
to her husband, and to the soldiers on the field, all 
day. The little spring from which she fetched 
the water was at the bottom of the hill, and instead 
of a pail, she brought it in a pitcher. This, most 
probably, was the origin of her name, “Molly 
Pitcher,” among the soldiers—a name that from 
that day has become historic. 

There had been a fierce charge of the enemy’s 
cavalry on Hay’s gun, and just as Molly was re- 
turning with a refreshing drink for the almost 
perishing men, she saw her husband fall mortally 
wounded. Rushing forward, she heard an officer 
say: “Wheel back the gun; there’s no one here 
to serve it.” 

Checking the blinding rush of tears, Molly 
threw down her pitcher and seized the rammer 
of the gun. “T’ll fire it,” she said; and taking her 
place beside the dead gunner’s cannon, she filled 
his place during the rest of the day. The story 
of the brave deed has been told in verse: 


“Wheel back the gun,” the gunner said, 
When like a flash before him stood 
A figure dashed with smoke and blood, 


With streaming hair, with eyes aflame, 
With lips that falter the gunner’s name. 
“Wheel back his gun that never yet 

His fighting duty did forget? 

His voice shall speak though he be dead, 
[Pll serve my husband’s gun!’ she said. 


The next day General Greene sought for Molly, 
and brought her to General Washington, who 
praised her for her courage, and presented her 
then and there with the commission of sergeant 
in the Continental Army. As the half-dazed Molly 
stood before the great general in her soldier’s 
coat and cap, cheer after cheer for “Sergeant 
Molly Pitcher” went up from ten thousand 
throats. It must have been a stirring scene— 
stately Washington and the blood-stained, smoke- 
begrimed figure of the gunner’s wife, who was 
now an officer and forever a heroine—a scene that 
must to-day thrill the heart of every boy and girl 
who reads the story of American history! 


Next day on that field so hardly won, 
Stately and calm stands Washington, 
And looks where our gallant Greene doth lead 
A figure clad in motley weed— 

. A soldier’s cap and a soldier’s coat 
Masking a woman’s petticoat. 
He greets our Molly in kindly wise, 
He bids her raise her fearful eyes, 
And he hails her there before them all, 
Comrade and soldier whate’er befall; 
And since she has played a man’s full part 
A man’s reward for her loyal heart! 
And Sergeant Molly Pitcher’s name 
Be writ henceforth on the shield of fame, 
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“JOHNNY APPLESEED” 
BY FRANK B. 


IF you had stood, on a bright day some one hun- 
dred years ago, by the banks of the Ohio River, 
you might have seen a strange procession com- 
ing down stream. You would have seen two birch- 
bark canoes securely lashed together and piled 
high with leathern bags brimming full of apple- 
seeds, and in the midst of the strange craft a 
small, wiry man with long, dark hair, keen black 
eyes, and a scanty beard that had never known 
the razor. On his head rested a tin dipper, while 
his body was clad in tattered garments that had 
once done duty as coffee-sacks. 

Whenever the children in front of some lone 
frontier cabin glimpsed this queer sight they 
rushed inside and announced with glee: 

“Oh, mother, Johnny Appleseed’s coming; may 
we go down to the river and meet him when he 
lands?” Although the visitor was as odd a speci- 
men of humanity as the wilderness afforded, he 
was known as one of the kindliest of men, and 
no one was afraid of him. 

When Johnny came ashore he would look about 
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him for soil that was rich and loamy, and then 
he would begin to plant his appleseeds. Some- 
times he would cover considerable tracts with his 
plantings, putting in as many as sixteen bushels 
of seeds to the acre. He would stay as long as 
his stock of seed held out, and then would disap- 
pear as unceremoniously as he had come, only to 
return after a few weeks or months with another 
load. 

He never forgot the orchards he had planted. 
When the trees were partly grown, he returned 
to prune them year after year, and to repair the 
slight brush fences he had built to keep out the 
deer and other animais that might nip the tender 
sprouts. Many of the trees he disposed of to 
farmers for transplanting, and in some cases he 
would sell an entire orchard on the spot he had 
originally chosen. If the customer was poor, as 
most of the pioneers were, he could have the trees 
for nothing, or Johnny would take any old piece 
of clothing in exchange. If a customer wanted to 
buy, the price of each tree was invariably a 
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“fippenny-bit,” and immediate payment was never 
required. Johnny usually took a note from the 
customer, and of such promises-to-pay he collected 
a goodly number during his career, but it is not 
on record that he ever tried to collect any of them, 
apparently considering, like Mr. Micawber, that 
the transaction was completed when the note was 
written. 

When he could not travel by water he went on 
foot, carrying his precious seeds in leathern bags 
slung across his back. Occasionally he would 
press into service some decrepit horse that he had 
saved from cruel treatment by purchasing it with 
his slender income. Every autumn he would start 
out in a diligent search of the woods and clearings 
of such strays or cast-offs, that he might care for 
them till they died of old age, or he could transfer 
them to some new owner, the sole condition of the 
transfer being humane treatment. Johnny never 
sold any of the poor old nags he had collected. 

Besides appleseed, Johnny planted seeds of many 
medicinal herbs in the woods through which he 
traveled. Doctors were few and far between in 
the wilderness, and Johnny wished to make up 
for this lack as far as he could. By his efforts 
hundreds of miles of forests were carpeted with 
fennel, catnip, horehound, pennyroyal, rattlesnake 
root, and other of the “simples” that our ancestors 
used in sickness. 

Johnny was fervently religious, and was al- 
ways ready to talk with friends or strangers on 
high themes. His own little library of religious 
books, purchased with that part of his income not 
given away or used to relieve suffering, was freely 
lent to all who would take the books and read them. 


When his supply of whole books gave out, he 
would divide two or three of them into pieces and 
leave one chapter at each farm, to remain till his 
next visit, when he would exchange it for another 
chapter. The only difficulty with the scheme was 
that the readers rarely got the chapters in their 
proper order, but that troubled neither them nor 
their queer librarian. 


HIS LOVE OF NATURE 


No one could have been more tender to all 
forms of animal life than was Johnny Appleseed. 
In this respect he reminds us of good Saint 
Francis of Assisi, with his appreciation of all 
nature as God’s works, and the birds as man’s 
little brothers. On one occasion he even put out 
his campfire that the smoke might not destroy 
the myriads of mosquitoes who hovered near it. 
Another time he found that a bear and her cubs 
were asleep in a hollow log against which he had 
built his fire, so, not wishing to disturb them, he 
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quenched the flame and slept that night in the 
snow. A rattlesnake once bit him, and he killed 
the venomous creature, an action he always after 
regretted. “Poor fellow,” said Johnny; “he only 
touched me, while I, in an ungodly passion, put the 
heel of my scythe in him and went home.” Surely 
a kind heart beat beneath this man’s coffee-sacks ; 
if he had lived in the early centuries, the painters 
would have drawn the tin dipper on his head as a 
halo. 

His journeyings over Ohio and Indiana, carry- 
ing his bags of appleseed and his tattered books, 
continued till the very week of his death. When 
he was taken sick in the home of a settler at Fort 
Wayne, he was on his way to repair the fence 
about an orchard he had set out some years before 
near the western frontier of the state. The 
pioneers in a large section of the Middle West 
mourned him as one of the strangest but one of 
the best friends they had. It was estimated that 
he had left behind fully one hundred thousand 
acres of orchards planted as a testimony to his love 
for nature and for his fellowman. 


WHO WAS HE? 


Who was Johnny Appleseed? His real name 
was Jonathan Chapman, and he was born in Bos- 


ton, in 1775. He had followed the Revolutionary 
veterans over the Alleghenies, and conceiving his 
life mission to be the planting of apple trees, as 
theirs was the wielding of the ax or the guiding of 
the plow, he served a great and useful purpose in 
making men and women contented in their new 
homes on the frontier. 

No one knows just where his body is buried, 
but no one doubts that it is somewhere in the 
woods he loved, where the birds sing and the 
squirrels play, and where the breezes of spring 
waft the sweet odors of blossoming branches. 
There is an old poem that the children in Mans- 
field still learn, one verse of which runs: 


And if they inquire whence came such trees, 
Where not a bough once swayed in the breeze, 
The reply still comes as they travel on, 

“Those trees were planted by Appleseed John.’ 
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And now every springtime in the Western 
Reserve where he wandered the air is full of fra~ 
grance and blossoms and through the long summer 
the fruit swells and ripens on the trees and in the 
golden autumn men and women go forth where 
the fruit shines like lanterns and fill their baskets 
with food. And the orchards of Ohio sift down 
their soft petals somewhere on the grave of Jona- 
than Chapman, the seed-planter and saunterer. 


PeriGe THAT NEARLY CAUSED Ay WAR 


BY es) ULIAN*RALPH 


{n no history that I have been able to find, and 
in no popular book of reference that I have seen, 
after a great deal of searching, is there any ac- 
count of the fact that in the year 1859 a pig al- 
most plunged us into a war with Great Britain. 
All the books mention the excitement, but only as 
a part of another matter. Yet, when I was in the 
beautiful, rose-garnished English city of Victoria, 
on Vancouver Island, close to the Pacific coast of 
Washington State, I found many English sub- 
jects who had a great deal to say about that pig, 
and about the mischief caused by it. Our coun- 
try was then on the eve of a war the most awful 
in all history, and this comparatively slight in- 
cident made but little impression upon our people, 
all wrought up, as they were, over the great ques- 
tions which turned upon the issue of that terrible 
conflict. It was very different with the people of 
Victoria and the great island of Vancouver. 
Theirs was then, and has since been, a peaceful 
existence, and the shock and excitement caused 
when one of their pigs all but brought war to 
their doors made a deep impression on their 
rainds. 

There had been a great deal of trouble over 
that extreme northwestern corner of our coun- 
try. It was not definitely known until the early 
’70s where our territory ended and British soil 
began. The greater part of the corner now form- 
ing the states of Oregon and Washington, and so 
highly prized by us, was claimed, at different 
times, by Russia, by Spain, and by Great Britain. 
First Russia withdrew, and then, after Spain and 
England, in 1787, had almost come to blows over 
it, Spain gave up her claim. This left England to 
dispute the ownership with us; and sixty years 
ago the dispute waxed so hot that a political 
party in this country favored going to war over it. 
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“Fifty-four, forty,—or fight!’ was the watch- 
word of this party, which was led by the great 
Stephen A. Douglas. By “54-40” was meant 
the parallel of latitude, 54° 40’,—so that this party 
of Americans claimed the land all the way to the 
southern end of Alaska. James K. Polk was our 
President during the heat of this excitement, in 
1845. The more temperate of our statesmen ad- 
vised fixing upon latitude 49 for our northern 
boundary; and in 1846 Great Britain agreed, and 
it is our present boundary line. But the Pacific 
coast, just at that corner of our country, is ragged, 
and little islands are thickly dotted along the 
shore. Between two groups of these islands run 
two narrow straits of water,—one called the 
Canal de Haro, and the other the Rosario Strait. 
Between the two is San Juan Island. It com- 
mands both waterways, and hence it would be of 
great value to either country that owned it, in 
case the two nations should ever quarrel. The 
text of the agreement between the two countries 
reads that the boundary at this corner should be 
“the middle of the channel,” without saying which 
channel. From 1846 to 1859, therefore, the dis- 
pute continued, though without the excitement 
there had been when there was doubt about the 
mainland. 

The two channels lead for the British to the 
Pacific coast of Canada, and for us, to Alaska. 
One channel, the Canal de Haro, is straighter and 
broader than the other and deep enough for the 
largest war-ships. It washes the western shore 
of San Juan Island, a little green eminence fifteen 
miles long and, in the broadest part, seven miles 
wide. The northern part is broken up into high 
hills, while the southern end is covered with 
lovely pasture-land. Coal and limestone are found 
in the hills, and off the shore there is splendid 
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fishing for cod, halibut, and salmon. But it is on 
account of its fortress-like position on the main 
channel and commanding both waterways to 
Canada and Alaska that it is most highly prized. 

A man named Hubbs, who was pasturing sheep 
on the southern end of the island of San Juan, 
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SWELLS 


BOYS AND GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


is no record of its age, size, or color, or of 
whether it had a name; or, in short, of anything 
about it, except that it went on Hubbs’s ground— 
on that part where he was growing a few vege- 
tables which the pigs kept by his neighbor had 
already damaged. If any one had dreamed what 
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MAP SHOWING THE DISPUTED BOUNDARIES IN 1859 


had for a neighbor, on the north end, a man named 
Griffiths. This Griffiths was employed to raise 
pigs for the Hudson’s Bay Company, that old and 
famous English institution which was chartered 
in the year 1670, and which has been maintained 
by brave and hardy men solely for the purpose of 
trading with the Indians; giving them money, 
blankets, food, guns and ammunition, in return 
for the skins of wild animals. The pigs belong- 
ing to this company overran the island and caused 
Mr. Hubbs a great deal of trouble; so one day, in 
a moment of anger, he warned his neighbor 
Griffiths that if another pig came upon his land 
he would kill it. The very next day a pig did 
trespass there. It is altogether a pity that there 


an important pig this was, all the facts would 
perhaps have been written down. 

Mr. Hubbs kept his word and killed the pig. 

Griffiths was then as angry as Hubbs had been, 
and immediately sailed over to Victoria,—the 
busy little city on Vancouver Island, where the 
officers of the government, the soldiers, and the 
ships-of-war had their headquarters,—and ob- 
tained a warrant (or order issued by a court of 
law) for Hubbs’s arrest. A warrant-server, or 
constable, went to arrest Hubbs, and to take him 
to Victoria for trial upon the charge of killing 
the pig. But Hubbs refused to go with him. He 
said he was an American citizen, anc that there- 
fore an English warrant was nothing to him. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


he constable departed, and Hubbs, well knowing 
the officer would come back and try to force him 
to go to Victoria, sent over to Port Townsend, in 
Washington Territory, for American protection. 
That part of our country was called by our War 
Department “The Puget Sound District,’ and 
was then in command of Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam S. Harney. For many years he made his 
home in St. Louis, where he was greatly admired 
and respected, as the oldest officey in our army. 
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the Yankees off the island.’”’ He moved his war. 
ships over to one of the harbors of the island. His 
business was fighting, and his first thought was 
to do what might have begun a bloody and ter- 
rible war. Sir James Douglas, the governor, was 
more temperate; he pacified the admiral, but he 
thought it wise to send some British troops over 
to the island—not to fight the Americans, but to 
let them understand that the English meant to 
claim San Juan as their property. Captain Dela: 


““MR. HUBBS KEPT HIS WORD AND KILLED THE PIG” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Casey, then in command of 
the Ninth Regiment of infantry, but now dead, 
was at Port Townsend, and General Harney sent 
him with a company of soldiers to encamp on the 
island and see to it that the English did not mo- 
lest our fellow-citizen, Mr. Hubbs. 

But, while our soldiers were setting up their 
tents on this green knoll in the great Pacific, 
there was the wildest excitement in Victoria. 
The governor of Vancouver Island was Sir James 
Douglas, a nobleman by nature as well as by title; 
and the English ships-of-war, harbored in a little 
bay near Victoria, were commanded by Rear- 
Admiral James C. Prevost. The admiral was 
very angry when he heard of the occupation of 
the island by the soldiers of the United States. 
What he said has not been written down, but it is 
remembered, by those who heard him, that he 
threatened to take his great war-ships and “blow 


combe, of the Royal Engineers, was sent with a 
company of English soldiers, and their tents were 
pitched on the northern end of the island. 

For five years that little island was occupied by 
soldiers of the two mighty nations. Each camp 
displayed the flag of its country on a high staff 
over the tents,—the Stars and Stripes fluttering 
over the pastures at one end, and the red banner 
of Great Britain among the hills at the other, 
only a few miles away. On either shore the. peo- 
ple were greatly excited, and many on both sides 
favored war. They were no more temperate than 
the American, Hubbs, had been when he killed 
the pig, or than the Englishman, Griffiths, was 
when he tried to secure his neighbor’s arrest. The 
Americans supported their countryman, and the 
English approved of what the Englishman had 
done; so, at least along the coast, both sides 
wished to fight. As is so often the case, th» 
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soldiers were the least excited. The officers and 
men in our camp became well acquainted with 
the members of the English force, and ,the 
soldiers of the two camps not only visited one 
another, but actually relieved the monotony of 
life in that lonely place by giving dinners and 
parties, when the men of one camp would enter- 
tain friends from the other. 

News of what had occurred was dispatched to 
Washington and London; and General Winfield 
Scott was sent posthaste, by way of Panama, to 
the scene. In the meantime all our available mili- 
tary force on that coast had been sent to San 
Juan. General Scott withdrew all our soldiers, 
except one company, and induced Sir James Doug- 
las to leave only one company of British soldiers 
on the northern end of the island. This arrange- 
ment was called “a joint military occupation.” It 
was decided to leave to arbitration the vexed 
question of which channel was the boundary, and 
both countries agreed that each should present 
arguments in favor of what it believed to be just. 
Our government wished the middle of the Canal 
de Haro to be the border line, because we claimed 
that it was the true ship-channel; but to this the 
British had never been willing to agree, since that 
boundary would give San Juan to our country, 
and with that island went the control of the 
gateway to the English possessions. They wished 
the boundary to be drawn along the middle of 
the Rosario Strait, leaving them San Juan, so 
that they could use the broader canal for their 
merchant vessels and ships-of-war, which could 
thereby sail in perfect safety to British Columbia 
or to our own Alaska, since both the San Juan 
side and the Vancouver side of the canal would 
then be English territory. When all the papers 
had been made ready (and the English admit that 
the American papers and arguments were far 
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better prepared than theirs), it was decided to 
give them to the Emperor of Germany, and to 
ask him if he would not decide where the 
boundary should be. 

Of course, the Emperor of Germany did not 
actually do this, personally; but he handed the 
papers to Herr Grimm, the vice-president of the 
Supreme Court of Germany, Judge Goldschmidt, 
of the German Tribunal of Commerce, and Dr. 
Kiepert, a great geographical authority of Berlin. 
They made their report to the Emperor, and, on 
October 23, 1872, the Emperor rendered his deci- 
sion in writing, and gave a copy to Mr. Bancroft, 
for this country, and to Lord Odo Russell, for 
England. He decided that the American claim 
was just, and that the middle of the Canal de 
Haro should be the boundary. One month later, 
the British cut down their flag-staff and left the 
island. It was a great disappointment to the peo- 
ple of Canada and of Vancouver Island, for it 
gave to the United States the important little 
island of San Juan, and the commanding position 
on the marine highway leading to the Pacific 
coast of England’s American possessions, and 
thus our country secured a greater gain than 
many bloody wars have brought to fighting 
nations. 

Time makes many changes, but it has not de- 
creased the importance of that little island; for 
Vancouver Island has ceased to be a province 
and become a part of British Columbia. San 
Juan, therefore, lies in the waterway between 
British Columbia and its principal port, Victoria. 
So, although the pig was merely in search of 
something to eat (as pigs are, most of their time), 
and although Mr. Hubbs desired only to save 
himself from the consequence of an angry act, 
America well may be grateful to both—especially 
to the pig, for he lost his life for his country. 


TELE WAIGKING. PURGEAGE 


BY GEORGE WHEELER 


In the early twilight of a September morning, 
more than one hundred and seventy years ago, 
a remarkable company might have been seen 
gathering about a large chestnut-tree at the cross- 
roads near the Friends’ meeting-house in 
Wrightstown, Pennsylvania. It is doubtful 
whether any one of us could have guessed what 
the meeting meant. Most of the party were 
Quakers in wide-brimmed hats and plain dress, 
and if it had been First-day instead of Third- 


day, we might have thought they were gathering 
under the well-known tree for a neighborly chat 
before “meeting.” Nor was it a warlike ren- 
dezvous; for the war-cry of the Lenni-Lenape 
had never yet been raised against the “Children 
of Mignon” (Elder Brother), as the followers of 
William Penn were called; and in a little group 
somewhat apart were a, few athletic Indians in 
peaceful garb and friendly attitude. But it evi- 
dently was an important meeting, for here were 
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several prominent officials, including even so 
notable a person as Proprietor Thomas Penn. 

In 1686, fifty-one years before this, William 
Penn bought from the Lenni-Lenape, or Dela- 
ware Indians, a section bounded on the east by 
the Delaware, on the west by the Neshaminy, 
and extending to the north 
from his previous purchases 
“as far as a man can goina 
day and a half.” No effort 
was made to fix the northern 
boundary until the Indians, 
becoming uneasy at the en- 
croachments of the settlers, 
asked to have the line defi- 
nitely marked. On August 
25, 1737, after several confer- 
ences between the Delawares 
and William Penn’s sons, 
John and Thomas, who, 
after their father’s death, be- 
came proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania, the treaty of 1686 was 
confirmed, and a day was ap- 
pointed for beginning the 
walk. This explains why the 
crowd was gathering about 
the old chestnut-tree in the 
early dawn of that day, Sep- 
tember 19, 1737. 

“Ready !” called out Sheriff 
Smith. 

At the word, James Yeates, 
a native of New England, 
“tall, slim, of much ability 
and speed of foot,’ Solomon 
Jennings, “a remarkably stout 
and strong man,’ and Ed- 
ward Marshall, a well-known 
hunter, over six feet tall, and 
noted as a walker, stepped 
from the crowd and placed 
their right hands upon the 
‘TEE: 

Thomas Penn had prom- 
ised five pounds in money 
and five hundred acres of 
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were men on horseback, including the sheriff and 
the surveyor-general. Thomas Penn himself fol- 
lowed the party for some distance. Far in the 
rear came Marshall, walking in a careless man- 
ner, swinging a hatchet in one hand, “to balance 
himself,” and at intervals munching a dry biscuit, 


““THE THREE MEN STEPPED FROM THE CROWD AND PLACED THEIR 
RIGHT HANDS UPON THE TREE” 


land to the walker who cov- 

ered the greatest distance; 

and these three men were to contest for the prize. 
Just as the edge of the sun showed above the 
horizon, Sheriff Smith gave the word, and the 
race began. 

Yeates quickly took up the lead, stepping 
lightly. Then came Jennings, accompanied by 
two Indians, who were there to see that the 
walking was fairly done. Closely following them 


of which he carried a small supply. He seemed 
to have forgotten a resolution he had made to 
“win the prize of five hundred acres of land, or 
lose his life in the attempt.” 

Thomas Penn had secretly sent out a pre- 
liminary party to blaze the trees along the line 
of the walk for as great a distance as it was 
thought possible for a man to walk in eighteen 


744 
hours. So, when the wilderness was reached, 
the walkers still had the best and most direct 
course clearly marked out for them. The »In- 
dians soon protested against the speed, saying 
over and over: “That ’s not fair. You run. You 
were to walk.” But the treaty said, “As far as a 
man can go,’ and the walkers were following it 
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chief, to send other Indians to accompany the 
walkers. He angrily replied: “You have all the 
good land now, and you may as well take the 
bad, too.” One old Indian, indignant at the 
stories of how the white men rushed along in 
their greed to get as much land as possible, re- 
marked in a tone of deep disgust: “No sit down 


““THE INDIANS PROTESTED AGAINST THE SPEED ” 


in letter, if not in spirit, as they hurried along. 
Their protests being disregarded, the Indians en- 
deavored to delay the progress by stopping to 
rest; but the white men dismounted, and allowed 
the Indians to ride, and thus pushed on as rapidly 
as ever. At last the Indians refused to go any 
farther, and left the party. 

Before Lehigh River was reached Jennings 
was exhausted, gave up the race, and lagged be- 
hind in the company of followers. His health 
was shattered, and he lived only a few years. 

That night the party slept on the north side 
of the Lehigh Mountains, half a mile from the 
Indian village of Hokendaqua. Next morning, 
while some of the party searched for the horses 
which had strayed away during the night, others 
went to the village to request Lappawinzoe, the 


to smoke; no shoot squirrel; but lun, lun, lun, all 
day long.” 

Scarcely had the last half-day’s walk begun 
before Yeates, who was a drinking man, was 
overcome by the tremendous exertions and in- 
temperance of the previous day. He stumbled at 
the edge of Big Creek, and rolled, helpless, down 
the bank into the water. When rescued he was 
entirely blind, and his death followed within three 
days. 

Marshall still pressed on. Passing the last of 
the blazed trees which had hitherto guided him, 
he seized a compass offered by Surveyor-General 
Eastburn, and by its aid still continued his on- 
ward course. At last, Sheriff Smith, who for 
some time had frequently looked at his watch, 
called, “Halt!” Marshall instantly threw him- 
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self at full length, and grasped a sapling. Here 
was the starting-point for the northern boundary 
of the purchase of 1686, sixty-eight miles from 
the old chestnut-tree at Wrightstown, and very 
close to where Mauch Chunk stands to-day. The 
walk was twice as long as the Indians expected 
it to be. 

Unfortunately for the Delawares, they knew 
too little of legal technicalities to notice that the 
deed did not state in what direction the northern 
boundary was to be drawn. They naturally ex- 
pected it to be drawn to the nearest point on the 
Delaware. But the surveyor-general, to please 
Penn, decided that the line should run at right 
angles to the direction of the walk, which was 
almost exactly northwest. Draw a line from 
Mauch Chunk to the Delaware so that if ex- 
tended it would pass through New York City, 
and another to the point where New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania meet. The first is the 
Indian’s idea of the just way to lay out the 
northern boundary; the second is the line which 
Surveyor-General Eastburn actually finished 
marking out in four days after Marshall’s walk 
ended. 

And so the three hundred thousand acres which 
the Indians would have given to the Penns as 
the result of Marshall’s walk were increased to 
half a million by taking selfish advantage of a 
flaw in the deed. 

The Lenni-Lenape had loved and trusted Wil- 
liam Penn because he always dealt openly and 
fairly with them. “We will live in love with 
William Penn and his children,” said they, “as 
long as the sun and moon shall shine.” But the 
wrongs inflicted on them in the “walking pur- 
chase,” aroused the deepest indignation. “Next 
May,” said Lappawinzoe, “we will go to Phila- 
delphia, each one with a buckskin to repay the 
presents and take back our land again.” It was 
too late, however, for this to be done. 
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At last, in 1741, the Indians determined to 
resort to arms to secure justice. But the Iro- 
quois, to whom the Delawares had long been 
subject, came to the aid of the Penns, and the 
last hope of righting the wrong was gone for- 
ever. ‘ 

There seems a sort of poetic justice in the later 
experiences of the principal men in the affair. 
Marshall never got his five hundred acres of 
land, and his wife was killed in an attack by the 
Indians. Eastburn was repudiated by Thomas 
Penn, and his heirs were notified that they “need 
not expect the least favor.” Penn himself was 
brought before the king and forced to disown 
many of his acts and agents in a most humiliating 
manner. 

But all this did not repair the injury to the 
Delawares, and they never again owned, as a 
tribe, a single inch along the river from which 
they took their name. 

A small monument, erected by the Bucks Coun- 
ty Historical Society, marks the spot where the 
old chestnut-tree formerly stood. In order that 
this might not seem to condone an unworthy 
deed, the monument was dedicated, not to those 
who made or conducted the walk, but to the 
Lenni-Lenape Indians—‘“not to the wrong, but to 
the persons wronged.” 


The inscription on the stone reads: 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LENNI-LENAPE INDIANS, 
ANCIENT OWNERS OF THIS REGION, 
THESE STONES ARE PLACED AT 
THIS SPOT, THE STARTING- 


POINT OF THE 


“INDIAN WALK,” 
September 19, 1737. 


‘MARSHALL THREW HIMSELF AT FULL LENGTH, AND GRASPED A SAPLING - 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FLAG 
BY GRACE GORNER 
(Figures in this article refer to pages 148a, 148b, 148c, and 148d) 


WHEN Flag Day comes around each yeat or 
June 14, there are millions of American flags 
seen floating in the breeze all over our country. 
There are said to be over eighty-five million 
U. S. flags in existence today and millions of 
new ones are manufactured every year. 

Many changes have been made in the flag 
since our nation grew from the original thirteen 
colonies, and the history of the flag truly sym- 
bolizes the history of the nation. 


FIRST FLAG IN COLONIES 


The first settlements in the New World dis- 
played the flags of their mother countries. The 
colonists in Virginia and Massachusetts came 
from England and, of course, used the flag of 
England (see Fig. 1) which was a simple red 
cross of St. George on a white background. 
The Scottish flag (see Fig. 2) was the white 
cross of St. Andrew on a blue background, 
and when England and Scotland were united in 
1603 the flags were combined to form the “king’s 
colors.” Each country, however, retained thé 
use of its own individual flag. This explains 
how it was that the Mayflower flew the red 
cross of St. George from her masthead when 
she made her famous voyage in 1620, bringing 
the Pilgrims to Plymouth. 

The new settlements continued to use the 
British flag and, as they grew stronger and 
spread out to the entire Atlantic seaboard, the 
thirteen colonies acquired flags of their own. The 
emblems were embellished with colonial coats of 
arms, designs of the pine tree, the “liberty tree” 
and various mottoes such as “Don’t Tread on 
Me” with the familiar rattlesnake (see Fig. 16, 
17 and 18). 


THE UNION JACK 


During this time Britain’s flag remained un- 


changed until 1707, when she adopted for herself 


and her colonies a flag largely red with the 
“king’s colors’ in the upper left-hand corner. 
The corner portion which represented the union 
of England and Scotland came to be known as 
the “union” or “jack” and sometimes the “Union 
Jack.” The term “jack” probably came from 
“Jacques’—the French spelling of King James’ 
name, a form preferred by the King. 


The new flag with its “Union Jack” was taken 
up by the American colonies, of course, and was 
flown for many years. It was used even after 
the Revolution began, although sometimes with 
a revolutionary motto or symbol (see Fig. 14 and 
15) inserted. On January 2, 1776, a flag was 
raised at Cambridge where the American army 
was encamped. It was called the “Cambridge 
Flag.” This flag retained the “Union Jack” in- 
dicating that the colonies recognized their alle- 
giance to Great Britain, but showed a field of 
thirteen alternating red and white stripes to 
represent the thirteen colonies. 


FIRST, FLAG WITH SPRIEES 


It is a question as to where the thirteer 
stripes actually originated. They may have been 
suggested by the stripes that appeared on the 
coat of arms of the Washington family. <A 
flag with stripes was used by the troop of light 
cavalry that escorted Washington from Phila- 
delphia to New York when he took command 
of the army; and stripes were also used on one 
of the flags of the East India Company. 

General Washington and the army used the 
Cambridge flag until the Continental Congress 
adopted a permanent flag for the United States, 
June 14, 1777. As before, there was to be a 
field of thirteen red and white stripes, but sub- 
stituting for the “Union Jack” was a circle of 
white stars on a blue ground. 


BETSY ROSS MAKES NEW FLAG 


The Congress, sitting in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, issued the resolution : “Resolved, That 
the Flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union be thir- 
teen stars, white in a blue field representing a 
new constellation.” (See Fig. 19). The date, 
June 14, is now celebrated as Flag Day. 

There was living in the city a widow named 
Elizabeth Ross, known as Betsy Ross, who was 
a seamstress and who had made governmental 
flags. It is said that in the back room of her 
home General Washington, Robert Morris and 
other important officials discussed the details 
of making the flag. They decided that the stars 
should be placed in the form of a circle to 
show that the union was to last for all time. 
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BETSY ROSS MAKING THE FIRST PERMANENT U. S. FLAG 


In discussing how many points the stars should 
have, Betsy Ross is reported to have suggested 
five points because then the cloth could be folded 
in such a way that a complete star could be 
made by one cut of the scissors. Thus the stars 
of the flag differ from the six-pointed stars 
formerly used on our coins. 

The “Betsy Ross House” is still standing on 
Arch Street in Philadelphia and has been pre- 
served as a museum by the Betsy Ross Memorial 
Association. 

The new flag was used by the army at the 
battles of Brandywine and Germantown; at Bur- 
goyne’s surrender; with Washington at Valley 
Forge and at the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 


FIFTEEN STARS AND FIFTEEN STRIPES 


No further change was made until 1791 and 
1792 when Vermont and Kentucky were admitted 
to the Union. Congress increased the number 
of stars and stripes to fifteen each. This was 
the flag (see Fig. 20) that was carried by our 
Army and Navy in the War of 1812. It is 
interesting to remember that this was the flag 
flying over Fort McHenry when it was attacked 
by the British, and which inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write our national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” He waited with others for 
the return of morning light to learn if the fort 
had fallen and to see if “the flag was still there.” 

The proportions of the fifteen-stripe flag were 
not as graceful as the preceding flags and it soon 
became apparent that if new additions were nec- 
essary the flag would be unwieldy. In 1818, 
after five new states—Tennessee, Ohio, Louis- 
iana, Indiana and Mississippi—joined the Union, 
Congress restored the thirteen original horizontal 
stripes (see Fig. 21) and passed a law that new 
states should be represented by new stars. The 
stars were placed in parallel rows in the blue 
field. 

A change in the British flag took place in 
1801 when Ireland became a member of the 
United Kingdom. The red cross of St. Patrick 
was blended with the two other crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew making the flag which 
is familiar to us today (see Fig. 5). The “Union 
Jack” forms the upper left-hand corner of flags 
of the British Navy, Merchant Marine, and those 


of nearly all member nations of the British 
Empire (see Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12). 


THE FLAG TRAVELS, FAR 


Our own flag has played a significant part in 
the unfolding history of our country. Pioneers 
travelled in their covered wagons farther west 
into Indian territory, carrying the Stars and 
Stripes with them. Our explorers opened up 
new trails into the great Northwest regions, 
our seaman sailed around Cape Horn to reach 
the California coast and soon the flag was flying 
over far distant settlements. Gradually new 
states were admitted to the Union and more 
and more stars crowded the flag’s blue field. 


CONGRESS CONTROLS THE FLAG 


With the admission of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona in 1912, the flag had acquired forty-eight 
stars. These were pictured in six rows of eight 
and necessarily made smaller as the numbers 
grew. No alteration has taken place since then, 
but if Congress grants the requests of Hawaii 
and Alaska to become states, two more stars 
may be added. If only one state is admitted, 
it might mean that there would be seven rows 
of seven stars, and if two states are admitted, 
it might mean five rows of ten. Congress de- 
cides all details concerning the flag, and the 
law provides that all changes must be made on 
July Fourth. The pennant year runs from one 
Fourth of July to the next. 

There is no standard size for the American 
flag. The army specifies that its flags have a 
width to length ratio of I to 1.9 but all others 
may be made in any size. The average army 
flag which flies from sunup to sundown lasts 
three to four months, and the army provides 
four flags per flagpole per year. 

A very particular etiquette has been developed 
for the correct treatment of the flag. A lack 
of courtesy to our national emblem is considered 
a lack of respect to the nation and its institu- 
tions and ideals. Born in the nation’s infancy, 
the flag has grown with our increase in strength, 
civilization and achievement. It is the symbol 
of our love of freedom and peace and is our 
inspiration for progress toward a better world. 
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Fig. 1.—St. George’s Cross, the Fig. 2.—St. Andrew’s Cross, the Fig. 3.—St. Patrick’s Cross 
National Flag of England National Flag of Scotland 


Fig. 5.—British Flag, adopted Fig. 6.—British Navy Flag 
eee after the union of Great (White Ensign) 
Fig. 4.—Old British Union (Eng- < Britain and Ireland 1801; 
land and Scotland), and the now the Flag of the British 
American Flag before the Empire 


Revolution 


Fig. 7.—Flag of Canada Fig. 8.—Flag of Australia Fig. 9.—British Merchant 


Marine (Red Ensign) 


10.—Flag of the Union of Fig. 11.—Flag of New Zealand Fig. 12.—British Naval Reserve 
South Africa (Blue Ensign) 
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Evolution of the Flags of the British Empire and Its 
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used by John Paul Jones; 
first hoisted December 3 
1775 
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Fig. 16.—The Liberty Tree Flag Fig. 17.—Bunker Hill Flag Fig. 18.—First American Navy 
Jack 
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East India Company, and Fig. 14.—British Colonial Flag Fig. 15.—Continental Flag, 1773- 
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Tis the Star-Spangled Banner, Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


Fig. 20.—Second Flag of 
United States, May 1, 1795, 
to July 4, 1818 
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Metropolitan Museum of An 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE 


Tuis famous painting by Emanuel 
Leutze has caused much controversial 
comment. It has been pointed out that, 
contrary to the picture, Washington 
crossed the river in the dark of night, 
and that it was snowy and windy. It 
was cold enough for ice to form but 
not thickly enough to make ice-floes as 
pictured by the artist. The boat, too, is 
not pictured correctly, for the one which 
Washington actually used was of a dif- 
ferent size and shape. 

Washington’s officers and men were 
shabbily clad—in fact, they wore rags 
or anything that was handy. The pic- 
ture shows them well clothed in uni- 
forms, and the soldier in the prow of 
the boat possesses boots which men of 
the Continental Army did not have. 

However, the most notable criticism 
of the painting is in regard to the flag 
which is the famous “Betsy Ross Flag.” 
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This design is the red and white stripes 
with a wreath of stars and it is the first 
permanent flag of the Revolution. How- 
ever, it was not made until June 14, 
1777, five months after Washington 
crossed the Delaware. The man hold- 
ing the flag is portrayed as Lieuten- 
ant James Monroe (later President), 
whereas all that is definitely known is 
that a Colonel Knox sat in the stern of 
the boat. 

These historical facts were not fully 
known by the artist who did the paint- 
ing in Dusseldorf, Germany, in 1851. 
Leutze had visited this country, but had 
never seen the Delaware River. It is an 
interesting fact that after the invasion 
of Germany in World War II, Ameri- 
can troops discovered another painting 
by Leutze which is a duplicate of this 
one, now hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 


HONORS ,TO THE FLAG 


BY CAPTAIN HAROLD HAMMOND, JU. S. A. 


THERE is no possession of a country which is 
more deeply revered, more consistently loved, 
or more loyally supported than its national flag. 
In our country is this especially true, for in that 
one emblem are embodied all the principles which 


our forefathers upheld, all the benefits of a cen-: 


tury and a quarter of enlightened progress, and 
all the hope and assurance of a promising future. 

The stripes of alternate red and white pro- 
claim the original union of thirteen states to 
maintain the Declaration of Independence. Its 
stars, white on a field of blue, proclaim that 
union of states constituting our national con- 
stellation which receives a new star with every 
state. Thus, the stars and stripes signify union 
and “in union there is strength.” 

The very colors have a significance. White 
stands for purity, red for valor, and blue for 
justice, together forming a combination which 
it is our inherited privilege to honor and uphold. 

It is not the flag of a king, or an emperor, or 
a president. It is the flag of the people, brought 
into being by their will, defended when neces- 
sary by their patriotism, and to which they turn 
for protection in time of danger. No matter into 
what parties our people may be divided, due to 
political beliefs and leanings, they all stand united 
under one flag. It is the emblem of unity, safety 
and faith. 

Naturally, the outward manifestation of our 
devotion to the flag is to be observed more es- 
pecially in the attitude toward it of our Army 
and our Navy, since it is there that the flag is 
more constantly in evidence than elsewhere, and 
it is there that it has a well-defined official status, 
laid down by law. In every army post, both here 
at home and in our foreign possessions, and on 
every war vessel of the United States, our flag 
floats in the breeze from sunrise till sunset, the 
honored emblem of a free people. 

Every regiment in our military service is 
furnished by the government with a flag, or 
“color” as it is known officially, and on this flag 
are embroidered the names of all the battles in 
which the regiment has taken part. This flag is 
carried at regimental drills, parades and reviews, 
as well as in battle, and two armed men especially 
detailed as “color guard,” always accompany the 
color sergeant, who is the color bearer. 
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Army regulations prescribe in detail what 
honors shall be paid to the flag and these regula- 
tions are implicitly and gladly observed. No 
matter how little one may relish the duty of 
showing the respect due to some military supe- 
rior, he is always ready and glad to do honor to 
his flag. Whenever anyone in the military ser- 
vice of the United States passes near the unfurled 
colors, or whenever the flag passes before him, 
he is required to salute, and if sitting he is re- 
quired to rise and stand at “attention” until the 
flag has passed. 

The authority of the flag is absolute. It is in- 
ferior in rank to no one. All persons subject to 
military discipline and customs, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is the Commander- 
in-Chief, down to the newest recruit, are re- 
quired to render the same honors to the flag. 

There is always something inspiring to the 
visitor at West Point as he watches the ceremony 
of evening parade. The battalion of cadets is in 
line, rigid and motionless in the position of 
“parade rest,’ while the band, playing a lively 
march passes down the whole length of the line 
and returns again to its place on the right. Im- 
mediately the music stops, the bugles begin to 
sound “retreat,” and as the last note dies away, 
the sunset gun booms out its salute to the flag. 

As the echoes reverberate among the historic 
hills and the smoke from the saluting cannon 
drifts upward and outward over the majestic 
Hudson, the cadet Adjutant calls the battalion to 
“attention” and commands “present arms,” the band 
strikes up the strain of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ and with the officers all standing at attention, 
facing the flag, their hands at the position of 
salute, and all civilians, men, women and children, 
honoring their country’s emblem by rising and 
standing silent, the men with bared heads, the 
flag is lowered slowly—down, down—into the 
hands of the armed guard of soldiers detailed to 
receive it. 

It is an unwritten law that the flag shall never 
touch the ground, and if you will notice, the next 
time you have the opportunity, you will remark 
with what care and even tenderness the flag is 
received, folded and carried away by the corporal 
in charge of the flag detail, without its outer 
edges so much as touching the ground. 

(See page 152) 
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One day not so many years ago, a cadet just 
beginning his second year at the Academy was 
slowly pacing up and down the color line, ‘his 
chest swelling with pride and appreciation of the 
Adjutant’s selection of color sentinels that morn- 
ing. As he turned about at the end of his 
beat and started on his return trip, he saw the 
Commandant of Cadets, a most exalted individual 
in the cadet eyes, approaching the color line at 
the farther end. At the proper time, the cadet 
brought his rifle down to his most military “‘pre- 


sent arms” and turned his head slightly sidewise 


to receive the salute of his superior officer when 
he should salute the colors. 

To his surprise and consternation the Com- 
mandant never turned his head to right or left, 
but just walked straight across the color line 
without so much as noticing the existence of colors 
or color sentinel and passed on toward his office 
tent farther back in the camp. 

With no thought except of his duty, the sen- 
tinel relaxed his set muscles and with arms at 
the “port,’ charged down the color line at 
“double time’ in hot pursuit of the delinquent 
Commandant. As he neared the other end of his 
post, he called in tones as respecttul as they were 
positive: 

“You will have to return across the color line, 
sir, and salute the colors.” 

The Commandant was surprised and, for the 
moment, apparently nettled at receiving this 
startling and unexpected order from a mere 
cadet. Then he realized the situation. He had 
clearly forgotten all about the existence of the 
line of stacks and the flags resting thereon and, 
intent on other matters, had absent-mindedly 
neglected his duty to them and the sentinel guard- 
ing them. Without further ado, he came back, 
meekly, saluted as he approached, crossed the 
color line, turned about and crossed it again, and 
with no word to the sentinel passed on to his tent. 

Needless to say the cadet was somewhat agi- 
tated when the incident was all over; yet he 
knew what his orders were and felt that he had 
carried them out to the letter. Nevertheless he 
was in rather an uncertain state of mind, won- 
dering what, if any, action the Commandant 
would take in the matter. He heard nothing of 
it during his tour of duty and it was not until 
the next evening at parade that he learned the 
Commandant’s view of the affair. Imagine his 
surprise and that of all his comrades, who of 
course knew of it as soon as it happened, when 
an order was read by the Adjutant, appointing 
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him a cadet Corporal for “strict and zealous ex- 
ecution of his duty in carrying out his orders as 
a color sentinel.” 

This is only one of numerous similar instances 
which go to show how exalted a position our 
country’s flag holds and that, no one is of suf- 
ficient rank or authority to omit paying it the 
respect which is its due. 

On one occasion when a Major General of 
the United States Army was holding conversa- 
tion with a cadet sentinel, making some inquiry 
or request, the interested crowd about the visi- 
tors’ seats, who were watching the grizzled vet- 
eran and the trim young soldier, were surprised 
to see the cadet suddenly appear to forget the 
existence of his high-ranking companion and 
come from a “port arms,” the position of a sen- 
tinel holding conversation, to a “present arms,” 
and turn his head to one side, actually stopping 
in the middle of a sentence. 

Instead of exhibiting surprise or wounded dig- 
nity at this unexplained action of the cadet, the 
General instantly divined the reason for it. He 
knew that he was superior in rank to any one 
at West Point that day and that the only salute 
that could be rendered in his presence by the 
cadet was to the colors. Turning in the direction 
indicated by the sentinel, he respectfully saluted 
and assumed the position of “attention,” remain- 
ing in his attitude of silent respect until the flag 
had passed, when the conversation was resumed 
as though no break had occurred. 

‘One of the most touching as well as the most 
beautiful examples of devotion to the flag is ta 
be found in the records of our Civil War. The 
Sixteenth Regiment of Connecticut Volunteers, 
after three days of the hardest and bloodiest of 
fighting, became convinced that defeat and cap- 
ture by the enemy was imminent. The ranks 
were depleted and to hold out longer would only 
involve needlessly further sacrifice of life. But 
even in their hour of peril, the zealous patriots 
thought more of the fate of their battle-scarred 
flag than of their own. Just before the enemy 
made its final assault on the breastworks, the 
gallant Colonel shouted to his men: “Whatever 
you do, boys, don’t give up our flag; save that 
at-any price.” In an instant, the flag was torn 
from its staff and cut and torn into hundreds 
of small fragments, each piece being hidden 
about the person of some one of its brave de- 
fenders. 

The survivors of the regiment, about five hun- 
dred in number, were sent to a prison camp, 
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where most of them remained until the end of 
the war, each cherishing his mite of the regi- 
mental colors. Through long months of impris- 
onment many died from sickness brought on by 
exposure and terrible privation, and in all such 
cases the scraps of bunting guarded by the poor 
unfortunates were intrusted to the care of some 
surviving comrade. 

At the end of the war, when the prisoners 
returned to their homes, a meeting of the surviv- 
ors was held and all the priceless fragments of the 
flag were sewn together. But a very few pieces 
had been lost, so that the restored emblem was 
made nearly complete. 

That flag, patched and tattered as it is, forms 
one of the proudest possessions of Connecticut 
to-day and is preserved in the State Capitol at 
Hartford. 

In battle, there was formerly no position more 
earnestly coveted than that of color bearer, and 
at the same time none more dangerous. For this 
reason in modern warfare, the colors are not 
carried in battle. 

Nor do we alone do honor to our flag. War 
vessels of foreign nations on entering one of 
our harbors or on passing near a fortification, 
display the flag of the United States at the main 
and salute it by firing twenty-one guns. As soon 
as this salute is fired the fort flying the flag 
acknowledges it by firing an equal number of 
guns. No matter what may be the rank of the 
officer commanding the fort, the Army regula- 
tions specifically state that it is the flag which 
shall be saluted, and also that salutes to the flag 
are the only ones that shall be returned. The 
commanding officer is only an individual after 
all, while the flag is the representative of an 
entire nation. 

Our flag is beautiful at all times, but perhaps 
it is most beautiful when one suddenly comes 
upon it in a foreign country, proudly waving 
from the flag-staff of some one of our embassies, 
legations, or consulates, 


FLAG OBSERVANCE 


Certain rules govern the use of the flag. The 
regulations of the War and Navy Departments 
of the United States require specific observances 
of the use of the flag. The rules for flying the 
flag over public buildings vary in different states. 
In general, however, flag etiquette is a matter of 
custom and it is essentially a visible sign of an 
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inner feeling of respect and reverence which every 
loyal citizen should have when he sees the flag. 


THE HAND SALUTE 


The hand salute, according to Army regulations, 
is: Standing at attention, raise the right hand to 
forehead over right eye, palm downward, fingers 
extended and close together, arm at an angle of 
45 degrees. Move hand outward about a foot 
with a quick motion, then drop to side. 

As the flag passes by, each spectator should 
stand at attention, men not in uniform removing 
their hats, 


HANDLING THE FLAG 


The flag should not be raised before sunrise and 
must be lowered at sundown. In stormy weather 
the flag should not be displayed. A flag to be 
placed at half-mast in respect for the dead should 
be raised to the top and lowered to half-mast. 
Before lowering it should again be hoisted to the 
top of the flag pole, 


FLAG SHOULD NEVER TOUCH 
THE GROUND 


Care should be used in lowering the flag to 
catch it up so that it never touches the ground. 
When used to unveil a statue the flag should be 
lifted up and away from the object being unveiled 
where it may continue to wave during the rest of 
the ceremony, 


DISPLAYING THE FLAG 


The flag should be displayed on a staff. This 
is not always possible and often it is suspended 
across a, street or less preferably attached to a 
building. The rule for displaying the flag hori- 
zontally over a thoroughfare is that the Union 
should be as nearly as possible toward the north or 
east. When the flag is displayed either horizon- 
tally or vertically against a wall, in a show win- 
dow or elsewhere, the blue field is uppermost and 
to the flag’s own right; that is, to the observer’s 
left, or nearest the heart. 

Flags that are worn out and have no further 
value should be completely burned so that no dis- 
respect could be possible even though uninten- 
tional. The flag should not be worn as a costume 
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or part of a costume. Badges showing the flag 
should be worn over the heart or in the left lapel. 


A DISTRESS SIGNAL 


In case of distress, whether on land or at sea, 
the flag is flown with the Union down. This 
indicates that something has happened and that 
help is needed, 
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PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


In giving the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
it is customary to salute the flag with a hand 
salute. Then with right arm pointed forward 
and slightly upward repeat the pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the Republic for which it stands; 
one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all’) 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER * 
By Francis Scotr Kry 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming ? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the 


deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 


As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; 

’Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 


*The music for this song, our national anthem, will be 
found in Volume 4, 


And where are the foes that so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s 
confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the 
grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 


Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s 
desolation; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n- 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Op Gory floating from the stern staff of a Hudson River Day Liner. In the background 
is the George Washington Bridge which connects New York and New Jersey. In the right 


background are the Palisades whose rock structure was formed probably when sheets of 
molten lava cooled thousands of years ago. 
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DHE” PILGRIMS 


Wuewn the Pilgrims sailed from Southampton, 
England, in 1620, they knew they were setting 
out on a long, perilous voyage to unknown dan- 
gers in a strange land. They intended to reach 
the Hudson River Valley described by its dis- 
coverer, Henry Hudson, and to settle where the 
Dutch later founded New Amsterdam. 


A PILGRIMAGE FOR RELIGION 


There were one hundred and two passengers 
crowded in the tiny Mayflower. Most of them 
were members of the religious sect called Pil- 
grims, making a “pilgrimage for religion” and 
fleeing from persecution and tyranny at home. 

King Henry the Eighth had made laws, fol- 
lowing his break with Rome and the Catholic 
Church, which forced every citizen in England 
to become a member of the Anglican Church. 
f any person did not attend services faithfully 
‘e was punished. The King levied heavy taxes 
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AND THE PURITANS 
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on the Church. In the meantime the Lutheran 
Reformation was sweeping over Europe and 
bringing wide-spread revolt against Church op- 
pression, This revolt was soon felt in England. 
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Many English people wanted the Church to 
be entirely separated from the State and they 
were known as Separatists. The Pilgrims be- 
lieved in this theory but the Puritans did not. 
The Puritans wanted a purer, plainer religion 
and, like the Pilgrims, objected to the ritual- 
istic ceremonies and pontifical garments which 
so closely resembled those of the Catholic 
Church. Some went so far as to dislike the 
use of the Cross as a symbol. They resented, 
above all, the corrupt practices of the high 
Anglican clergymen, their general laziness and 
indifference to the people’s needs, 
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PILGRIMS FLEE FROM PERSECUTION 


The people’s objections were met with perse- 
cution and imprisonment. The King had many 
people executed, and the Pilgrims lost sone of 
their finest leaders. They endured so much for 
so many years that finally, in 1607, they decided 
to flee. As refugees they went to Holland, a 
place of safety and freedom for the persecuted 
from all Europe. They found the country hos- 
pitable and tolerant, with bustling, prosperous 
cities, and they established colonies in Amsterdam 
and Leyden. They admired the advanced ideas 
of the Dutch and the excellence of their living 
conditions. For instance, the Pilgrims had never 
before seen a free public school system. In 
later years, they organized a similar system in 
New England. They also copied their Thanks- 
giving Day from the Dutch whose Day of 
Thanksgiving was celebrated in gratitude for de- 
liverance from Spanish invaders. 
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PILGRIMS PLAN NEW COLONY 


The Pilgrims remained in Holland for about 
thirteen years before they began thinking of 
migrating to the New World. They were still 
loyal subjects of the British King and were 
not satisfied to have their children become more 
Dutch than English. They decided to select 
for the migration the younger, stronger members 
who would later be joined by others in England. 
They would go to North America somewhere 
farther north than the Virginia Colony started 
by Captain John Smith where none but strict 
Church of England believers were allowed. 

The matter of finding financial backing for 
the expedition was far from easy. At length, 
they succeeded in borrowing from a group of 
speculators, called “Merchant Adventurers,” 
with the promise that the group would receive 
half the Pilgrims’ earnings. Arrangements were 
made for the Mayflower and the Speedwell to 
sail together with about 120 passengers, many 
of whom did not happen to be Separatists. 


THE MAYFLOWER SETS SAIL 


It was on September 6th, 1620, after delays 
and discouragements and the abandonment of 
the Speedwell as unseaworthy, that the May- 
flower put out to sea with 102 people on board. 
Compared to Captain John Smith’s ships, the 
Mayflower was large and sturdy. Today, how- 
ever, she would seem too small and frail to 
cross the perilous Atlantic, packed to the gun- 


whales with heavy cargo. The diet was poor 
and there were no sanitary facilities. For sixty- 
three days the crowded passengers suffered with 
the cold, the violent pitching of the ocean, and 
much consequent illness. 

At last, they sighted land. But the May- 
flower had been driven from its intended course 
to the Hudson River and was forced to take 
shelter in Cape Cod Bay. On board ship they 
all pledged loyalty to King and religion and 
elected Deacon John Carver as Governor. He 
now directed Captain Myles Standish to embark 
in a small boat with a few men to seek the 
most desirable location for landing. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK 


LANDING AT PLYMOUTH 


After considerable exploring in the Cape Cod 
area they chose a spot at the mouth of a river 
and named it Plymouth after the last town seen 
on leaving England. The rock upon which the 
settlers stepped to get ashore was the famous 
Plymouth Rock, one of the nation’s best loved 
landmarks. It should be understood, however, 
that it took months of clearing the ground, build- 
ing and preparation before all disembarked from 
the Mayflower. 

The first building constructed was a com- 
munity house built of planks of wood. Nearly 
all the men fell ill from exposure to cold and 
rain and the “long house’? was turned into a 
hospital. That winter brought sickness and death 
to nearly half the families of the company. At 
times only six or seven people were strong 
enough to wait upon the others and all were 
weak with hunger as the supplies sank lower 
and lower, 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING INDIANS 


Another problem to add to their distress was 
their fear of the Indians. Smoke signals were 
seen and Indians were spied at a distance, but 
the first encounter was indeed a surprise. Two 
Indians who could speak English entered the 
settlement. One of these was named Samoset. 
The other, Squanto, had a remarkable history, 
and had seen more of the world than the Pil- 
grims. His arrival in camp was going to be 
very important. 

Many English explorers and fishermen had 
previously sailed into New England waters and 
had seized the Indians as slaves. Squanto had 
been carried to England and had returned with 
Captain John Smith, only to be recaptured by 
another sea-captain and sold as a slave in Spain. 
He had got to England again and spent several 
years living with a rich merchant, in that way 
becoming familiar with the English language. 
He was finally returned to Maine by the ex- 
plorer, Captain Thomas Dermer, and found his 
way to the Indian chieftain, Massasoit, who ruled 
the nine tribes in the Plymouth area. 

Squanto acted as interpreter and adviser on 
Indian relations, and by teaching the Pilgrims 
how to plant corn properly, practically saved 
them from starvation. He showed them how 
to fertilize the corn hills with herring and how 
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to build traps in the streams to catch the her- 
ring. The settlers had already learned that the 
waters abounded in clams and cod fish. 


THANGSGIVING FOR PEACE AND 
HARVEST 


The Pilgrims built a stockade and mounted 
cannon against Indian attacks. Captain Myles 
Standish trained a small military force and main- 
tained a constant watch. However, Massasoit 
proved to be a friendly chief and friendly rela- 
tions were established with the surrounding nine 
tribes. This was the foremost reason for re- 
joicing when autumn came and the first harvest 
was brought in. The harvest of English wheat, 
barley and peas was a disappointment, but, thanks 
to Squanto, twenty acres of corn were gathered 
in. 

The Pilgrims held the first Thanksgiving Day 
feast in October, 1621. They were grateful for 
the crops and for peace and invited Massasoit 
and the Indians to a bountiful banquet. They 


served venison, roast duck and goose, shellfish, 
white corn bread and wild plums and _ berries. 
Thanksgiving Day remained a regional celebra- 
tion until 1863 when Abraham Lincoln declared 
it a national holiday, to be celebrated on the last 
Thursday in November. 


“MAYFLOWER” 


THE 
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FUR-TRADING BEGINS 


Exploring the territory as far north as the 
Charles River, the colonists started a fruitful 
exchange, trading their corn and trinkets with 
the Indians for beaver fur. The beaver trade 
was their sole livelihood until they received from 
England equipment for fishing, such as tackle, 
nets and hawsers. Shellfish was a mainstay as 
food for the hungry settlers and later they were 
to become noted for their successful cod-fishing 
industry. When a ship arrived from England 
bringing thirty-five passengers, the Pilgrims 
were able to send it back with a cargo of beaver 
fur and timber. It happened that pirates seized 
the vessel and the “merchant adventurers,” angry 
at not receiving their payments, caused the Pil- 
grims a great deal of trouble over their debts. 


Plymouth officials were ministers of the Church 
and never was the colony “pastor-ridden.” The 
voice of the people made itself heard, and when 
a demand for land arose it was decided to parcel 
out an acre to each person. 


When an envoy from Governor Peter Minuit 
arrived from New Amsterdam he found a settle- 
ment with houses of hewn planks, gardens en- 
closed by fences, and a long street with three 
gates leading out of the stockade. For trade 


with the Indians, the envoy brought wampum 
which consisted of long white strings of beads. 
It was very useful for there was a shortage 
of beads and trinkets, and corn was needed for 
food. By this time Plymouth had a monopoly 
in the fur trade, in competition with other scat- 
tered settlements which had grown up nearby. 


GORD ee OER 
PILGRIMS GOING TO 
FROM A PAINTING BY GEORGE H. 


PILGRIM LEADERS 


William Bradford, only thirty-two years old, 
was the second Governor elected by the Pilgrim 
colony. He was an astute and practical organ- 
izer and a far-sighted administrator. He was to 
serve as governor for thirty years, and his writ- 
ings give us today the best detailed recording 
of early Pilgrim history. 

An able assistant was Edward Winslow who 
went to England on several diplomatic missions 
and he was a very tactful envoy. None of the 
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BOUGHTON 


SHIP-BUILDING BEGINS 


There were ninety-three persons in Plymouth 
in 1623. The year marked the beginning of the 
building of ships, badly needed for the corn and 
fur trade. Ship-building became an important 
industry in New England and greatly influenced 
the development of the New World. The har- 
vest was really plentiful that year and, for the 
first time, the colony had enough to eat. Now, 
at last, they felt they were strong enough to 
get along independently without help from the 
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mother country, although they still labored un- 
der an intolerable burden of debt. 


PURITAN COLONY 


A few discontented members had straggled off 
and started new settlements at Salem and Hull, 
but the most important new colony was begun in 
1628 in the Massachusetts Bay area by the Puri- 
tans. This was to develop into the great city of 
Boston. It was a well financed migration and 
the vanguard of settlers was followed by over 
one thousand others under the leadership of Cap- 
tain John Endecott. The last of the Pilgrim 
ships brought sixty more people to Plymouth 
in 1630, bringing their population to just about 
one-third of that in Boston. However, the in- 
fluence of the earlier pioneer~colony was strong 
and decisive. 

Disease struck the Massachusetts Bay Puri- 
tans as it had done in Plymouth ten years 
earlier. Captain Endecott sent for the only 


COLONIAL HORNBOOK 


A child’s primer consisting of a single printed page, 
covered with transparent horn. 


Congregational and Unitarian faiths. 


doctor in Plymouth, Deacon Doctor Fuller, who 
was successful in alleviating the sickness. His 
friendly aid gave him considerable influence 
among the Puritans after that. The Puritans 
had never left the Anglican Church, but follow- 
ing the example of the Pilgrims they joined 
the Separatist movement. It was not long be- 
fore Boston’s strength and wealth radiated its 
influence to all the surrounding settlements, and 
its Church became almost the “Vatican” of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The clergy kept their hands off the demo- 
cratic government which was taking shape but 
their guidance was apparent in the general code 
of laws, based upon the Scriptures and the 
Mosaic Code. A Declaration of Rights gave 
recognition to laws enacted only with the con- 
sent of “freemen.” Out of 3000 people in 1643 
only 232 were classed as “‘freemen’’—a status 
obtained only by passing a strict examination on 
religious views and moral character, and pos- 
sessing an estate of one thousand dollars. They 
excluded colonies which did not conform to their 
“fellowship in the Church,’ meaning those with 
a different religion. The Massachusetts colony, 
or Boston, held dominating power in New Eng- 
land and in 1691 was given a new charter which 
absorbed the weaker colony at Plymouth. 


INFLUENCE OF PILGRIMS AND 
PURITANS 


The influence of Plymouth could not end, even 
with its incorporation into the younger colony. 
Its freedom from superstition and_ intoler- 
ance, its knowledge of the Bible, science and 
school instruction were brought directly from 
freedom-loving Holland and bequeathed to the 
New World. The old meeting house which stood 
in Plymouth had its effect, too, for the New 
England Town Meeting became an institution 
which served as a model for our town meetings 
all over the country today. The Pilgrims were 
the pioneers of religious freedom and gave proof 
to those who came after them that such freedom 
could be attained. 

The Puritans also left their stamp on New 
England and the nation, for they modified their 
narrow-minded intolerance with the trend toward 
As they 
grew more democratic the influence of their in- 
dustry and intellectual culture extended to new 
outposts and new states. The ideals of the 
Pilgrims and of the Puritans fused to make a 
powerful force for the successful evolution of 
our United States. 
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HOW PEOPLE LIVED IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 


RETOLD FROM W. E. WOODWARD 


Just .the other day a voice came over the radio 
saying, “We are going to sing for you the earliest 
ballads of the American colonists. They will be 
English songs, not because other nationalities did 
not contribute to our culture, but because English- 
speaking settlers were here first in the largest 
numbers.” Then the lovely ballads were sung. 
One was a graceful “round” and the other was 
a Scottish folk song which originated long before 
1600. These were the very ballads sung by the 
Puritans in Boston when it was only a village. 

The songs made one wonder about the New 
England colonists. If this was a sample of their 
music, what about other details of their mode of 
living? How did the people dress—how did their 
houses and furniture look? : 


ROUGH UNPAVED STREETS 


If we could have taken a walk through Boston 
in 1650, just about twenty years after the colony 
was founded, the streets would have looked to us 
like cow-paths or narrow alleys. Like the streets 
of London, they were unpaved and rough and full 
of holes. Although Boston was a village of 
about two thousand inhabitants then, the streets 
had no names or house-numbers, and after the 
nine o'clock curfew there were no lights except 
for a few lanterns hung above the house doorways. 


SALT-BOX HOUSES 


The houses looked like boxes and only a few 
were painted. The only bright spots of color 
were the gaily painted signs on the taverns and 
shops. They had pictures to direct those who 
could not read. The Puritans did not build log 
cabins—that was an innovation brought over later 
by the Swedes. They built one-room huts of 
wooden slabs and, because nails were so scarce, 
they used wooden pegs in their construction. 
What nails they did have were made by the 
blacksmiths and were expensive. When Bos- 
ton was fifty years old the salt-box house was 
the prevailing style. On the ground floor was the 
“common room” or living room and the kitchen- 
dining room with its huge open fire-place for 
cooking. Upstairs were the bedrooms. All the 
rooms were very small and bathrooms were un- 


‘known, of course. A famous example of the salt- 
box house is the Long Island home of John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home Sweet Home.” 
The doors were fastened with latches, with the 
latch strings hanging out. Locks were used only 
on church doors and jails. 


CABINETMAKING 


It was difficult to bring furniture from Eng- 
land in the small and crowded ships, so Boston 
craftsmen learned to make their own. The first 


ROOM IN A SALT-BOX HOUSE OF 1684 


The austerity of Colonial living is shown in the bare 
simplicity of this living room and its 
furnishings. 


furniture they made was very crude although 
constructed of smoothly polished wood. But 
when they acquired the skill of using paint and 
lacquer, they turned out as beautifully finished 
pieces as those which came from London. The 
names of some New England cabinetmakers and 
silversmiths were to become famous. 


HOME-SPUN CLOTHING 


The Puritans dressed in the austere mode of 
the Cromwell reformists—the men in knee 
breeches and broad-brimmed hats, and the women 
with white caps, collars and cuffs. Clothing im- 
ported from England was very costly and Boston 
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NEW ENGLAND TOWN MEETING 


One of the most famous institutions of Colonial times which has served as a 
model for our present-day town meetings. 


women sewed nearly everything they wore and 
used in the home. They spent hours every day 
spinning and weaving and, as styles changed 
slowly, their home-made garments lasted prac- 
tically a life-time. It was not until around 1700 
that women began to wear puffed sleeves, ruffled 
petticoats, bright-hued bonnets and high-heeled 
slippers trimmed with bows. 


SHIES AND CARGOES 


There were always sailors in the taverns or 
lolling in the Common, for Boston was the busiest 
port in the New World. Sometimes in the sum- 
mer there were a dozen ships anchored in the 
Bay at once. They were small sailing vessels and 
required from five to ten weeks to navigate the 
Atlantic. They came heavily laden with cargoes 
of household tools, glass panes, pewter dishes, 
blankets, oranges, and liquor. The arrival of a 
ship was an important event and when one was 
seen coming into port the town crier went all 
over town beating his drum announcing the news 
to the people. Men, women and children hurried 
to the docks to watch the unloading. 


CHAOS IN CURRENCY 


The ships were forbidden by British law to 
import money to the colonies, but the ships’ crews 
were paid in English coins and there was a trickle 
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of these into the shopkeepers’ hands. There were 
also Spanish coins from the West Indies in cir- 
culation, resulting in a chaotic currency system. 
It was confusing and unsatisfactory to use wam- 
pum, cheese, honey, and furs instead of money. 
In 1652 the General Court of Massachusetts de- 
cided to create a silver coinage of its own and 
appointed the silversmith, John Hull, as its first 
master of the mint. He originated the famous 
Pine Tree shilling and penny. 


PEENTY TOvEAL 


In contrast to the earlier years of hardship, 
the colonists had plenty to eat. They had found 
corn in the New World and it had become their 
staple food. They ate it as a cereal, a vegetable, 
and for making corn bread, pone, and Indian 
pudding. Grapes were also found here growing 
wild, and strawberries and cherries were known 
to the Indians. Huckleberries and cranberries 
grew plentifully in nearby swamp-lands. The 
waters were full of oysters, clams and _ fish. 
Peaches, pears and apples were brought in by 
the colonists, although they did not eat the apples 
but used them only for cider. Other foods im- 
ported from Europe were wheat, oats and po- 
tatoes. The Spaniards were said to have found 
the last-named in Peru and taken them to Spain 

The Puritans served bountiful meals, wit’ 
everyone permitted to eat the different course: 


in any order he chose. The food was cooked 
over a large open fire-place, usually in an im- 
mense iron kettle or turning on a spit. Baking 
was done in a brick oven in the backyard. Hunt- 
ers could find venison in the neighboring forests 
and they often took the hide for leather, leaving 
the carcass behind because of the impossibility 
of preserving the meat. In addition to meat there 
were turkeys and chickens, and sometimes all 
three appeared on the same menu. An example 
of the low prices was the cost of a twelve-pound 
cod which was only nine pence. 

The prodigious amounts of food were brought 
to the table on large trenchers, served on smaller 
individual trenchers and eaten with a knife and 
spoon. The use of forks had been introduced by 
Queen Elizabeth but it was considered a worldly 
affectation by the Puritans. In the center of the 
table stood a large polished bowl containing salt. 
Those of social distinction sat “above the salt,” 
near the head of the table, and the servants and 
children sat “below the salt,” not conversing 
with their “betters.” 

The hearty eating was accompanied by robust 
drinking, not of water, but of cider, ale and 
liquor. The people rarely drank milk although 
they seemed to have had quite a number of cows. 
These were kept with the pigs in sheds or put 
to pasture in Boston Common. Milk was ped- 
dled under most unsanitary conditions, standing 
in open buckets. The price was a penny a quart. 


MEDIAEVAL FARMING METHODS 


In fifty years’ time the colonists had made 
progress in many ways. They had developed 
their fishing industry, ship-building, paper and 
furniture manufacturing, but there were imper- 
fections in their way of living which we would 
consider intolerable today. The Puritans had 
increased their production of food but their 
methods of farming came out of the Middle Ages. 
The plows they used were lightweight and made 
of wood. They were good for neither cutting nor 
turning the soil, and required one man to hold 
the plow to its course and another to drive the 
oxen. As a cutting device the plow was so de- 
fective that four and sometimes six oxen were 
used to drag it through the soil. All the farmers’ 
methods were equally crude and primitive. They 
threw away barnyard manure, and had neither 
reaper nor thresher to use for harvesting. 

The people were extremely industrious and 
every member of the family had work to do. In 
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fact, there was a law against idling. Idlers 
usually wound up at the whipping post. There 
was a law to govern everything—even as to who 
might wear a buckle on his hat. 


WOMEN’S WORK WAS NEVER DONE 


The women were occupied with weaving and 
dyeing, soap-making, candle-molding and broom- 


making. They spun and wove linen sheets and 
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SPINNING WHEEL AND HAND LOOM 


napkins, and even brewed beer and mixed their 
own medicines. There were very few doctors in 
the colony and their practice of medicine seems 
unbelievably backward today. 

Harvard College had been established, but edu- 
cation in general had not yet received the im- 
petus which would come later to put New England 
ahead in that freld. The schoolteacher was at 
the bottom of the social scale—poorly paid and 
shabby. The lawyers were not much better off. 
They were often drunkards and roustabouts and 
were looked upon with scorn. 


SHARP CLASS DISTINCTION 


Society was not made up of all free and equal 
citizens. Some were freemen who were allowed 
to vote if their income was substantial enough. 
There was a sharp class distinction between them 
and the indentured servants who were bound in 
service to their employers almost like slaves. 
They were held in debt for their passage-way to 
America. There were many young apprentices 
working for seven years without pay to learn a 
trade, and some were actual slaves, for slavery 
was becoming increasingly common, 


ON BOSTON COMMON 


There were no amusements in Boston in 1680 
except occasional games, sports and gossip on 
the Common. The parishioners would attend ser- 
mons and lectures in the Meeting House and 
then would stroll on the green past the stocks 
and pillory. They would watch the prisoners 
being punished for drunkenness, idleness, or per- 
haps just for being a Quaker.’ 


NO NEWSPAPERS 


The colonial tavern was the news center of the 
community, for at this time there was not one 
newspaper such as we have today in all the New 
England colonies. There were tiny sheets like 
hand-bills printed with occasional news from 
Europe. News was mostly carried by travelers 
and voyagers and consisted chiefly of wild tales 
and fantastic rumors. The New England Almanac 
was printed annually in pamphlet form, filled with 
odds and ends of information about the weather, 
farming or poetry. 


THE FIRST IRON FOUNDRY 


At the first iron works put in operation near Lynn, 
Massachusetts, a quart iron pot was the first casting. 


ON THEIR BOOKSHELVES 


If we could go back to the Boston of this 
period and ask about the reading habits of the 
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people, we would be surprised to learn that not 
all could read. All the unskilled laborers, inden- 
tured servants, and most of the women of all 


AN EARLY PRINTING SHOP 


classes were illiterate. The well-to-do freemen 
could read but, by our standards, could not be 
called well educated. 

The first printing plant to be established in 
the English colonies was the Stephen Daye Press, 
established in Cambridge in 1640, The first book 
which they printed was “The Bay Psalm Book”— 
a book which made front page news in 1947 when 
it was auctioned off for the sum of $151,000 in 
New York City. 

In addition to the Psalm Book, the bookshelf 
of the average freeman probably had the Bible, 
a few volumes on religion, and a hymnal. Per- 
haps in his hymnal there would have been the 
lovely “round” or the Scottish folk tune which 
came over the radio the other day. Just as from 
his meager library there could come a gem-like 
ballad of lasting beauty, so also from his humble 
way of living have come many gifts and attri- 
butes as an enduring heritage for all Americans, 


WOLFE AND MONTCALM AT QUEBEC 


BY MALCOLM HOMER 


“Out vive?” (Who goes there?”) 

From the shadows of the great rock, on whose 
summit is the city of Quebec, came the challenge 
of the French sentry, posted in the woods at the 
base. 


It was a moonless September night, in 1759.. 


Close to the northern shore of the St. Lawrence 
dim shapes that might be boats came drifting 
down with the tide: The sentry peered through 
the gloom. By the pale light of the stars, the 
shapes took on a more distinct form. Perhaps 
his quick ear caught the wash of the water. 
“Oui vive?” he called again, raising his musket 
to his shoulder. 

“France!” was the response from somewhere 
in the murk of the river. ; 

“A quel régiment?” (“To what regiment?”), 
demanded the sentry. 

“De la Reine’ (“The Queen’s”’), came the 
answer in perfect French. 

This satisfied the man on guard. He had been 
told that. French boats, with supplies, would pass 
down the river that night. 

So the boats drifted on. Again came a chal- 
lenge; again an answer that lulled the sentry’s 
suspicions, 

Pretty soon, the little fleet of transports, filled 
with British soldiers, made a landing at the spot 
selected in advance. Their leader was General 
Wolfe, and he had come to storm the Heights of 
Abraham, and take Quebec. 

This was to be the climax of the war between 
England and France for the possession of North 
America. To understand just what it meant, let 
us glace at some of the thrilling events which 
preceded it. 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTCALM 


In the year following the defeat of General 
Braddock, in his march to Fort Duquesne, Great 
Britain declared war against France, and sent an 
army under General Abercrombie to America. 
The French were fortunate in having a much 
greater soldier, the Marquis of Montcalm. A 
captain at eighteen, he had served with distinc- 
tion in Italy and Germany; and soon after taking 
command of the forces in Canada, his military 
genius was brilliantly displayed. While the Eng- 
lish were making a great show of preparation at 


Albany, Montcalm took an army across Lake 
Ontario, attacked Oswego, and destroyed it, thug 
wresting from England at one blow the command 
of the lakes. 

In the preceding year, Sir William Johnson, a 
remarkable Irishman, had gained a victory over 
the French on Lake George, and built Fort Wil- 
liam Henry to prevent approach to the Hudson. 
The French, in turn, fortified Ticonderoga, 
on Lake Champlain; and, in 1757, Montcalm 
marched out with an army of over 7,000, The 
English at Fort William Henry were greatly out- 
numbered, and were soon compelled to surrender, 
though upon honorable terms. Under the direct- 
ing genius of Montcalm, the French held a chain 
of forts which cut off England on the west, and 
left her without a foothold in all the Ohio 
valley. From the St. Lawrence to Louisiana, 
France was master. “We are no longer a nation,” 
came the despairing cry from England. 

But now the great English statesman, William 
Pitt, took the war in hand. The American 
colonists came to his support, and three expedi- 
tions were sent against the French. One of these 
was to capture Louisburg, a town of Cape Breton 
Island, commanding the entrance to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Under its commander, General 
Amherst, was James Wolfe, at the head of a 
brigade. Rowing through the surf, his men 
silenced the French batteries; a siege followed 
and in a few weeks the whole province of Cape 
Breton was England’s, 


MONTCALM AT TICONDEROGA 


This was late in July, 1758. Earlier in the 
same month, Great Britain sent General Aber- 
crombie, with an army of 15,000 British and 
colonial soldiers, against Ticonderoga, which was 
held by only 4,000 Frenchmen under Montcalm. 
Lord Howe, leading the advance, fell in the first 
assault. Then the British, underestimating the 
strength of the fort, charged the entrenchments 
again and again, only to be repulsed with great 
slaughter. After losing nearly 2,000 men, killed 
or wounded, they retired to Fort George. 

The British, however, took Fort Frontenac, 
where Lake Ontario empties into the St. Law- 
rence; then late in November, George Washing- 
ton raised the British flag over the ruins of Fort 
Duquesne, which was now named Pittsburg, in 
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THE HEIGHTS OF QUEBEC 


FROM AN OLD PAINTING 


honor of William Pitt, whose able conduct of the 
war was beginning to show definite results. 

In spite of all that Montcalm could do, France 
now faced a losing fight. The British had 50,000 
men in the field; the French, greatly outnum- 
bered, were threatened with a shortage of food 
as well. In July, 1759, Sir William Johnson 
crushed the French army under General D’Aubry, 
marching to relieve Fort Niagara and took the 
fort itself. A few days later General Amherst, 
with superior forces, drove the French from 
Ticonderoga, and recovered the country around 
Lake Champlain. 

The conquest of Canada was now in order. 
To effect this, it was necessary to take Quebec. 
This city occupies a headland on the north bank 
of the St. Lawrence, at the mouth of the St. 
Charles. It is divided into an upper and a lower 
town; to the southwest stretch the Heights of 


‘another Gibraltar. 


Abraham. Founded in 1608 by Champlain, its 
handful of defenders, twenty years later, were 
forced to yield it to an English expedition led by 
a French Huguenot. A little later, England re- 
turned it to France; and now, in 1759, it had 
become Canada’s one great bulwark against 
invasion, 


AT THE CLIFFS OF QUEBEC 


The citadel of Quebec was looked upon as 
So steep and high were the 
cliffs that it did not seem possible to scale them; 
at the point least difficult to climb, a hundred men 
could easily have stopped an army. So Mont- 
calm, holding Quebec with some 7,000 men, and 
knowing that the British could attack by land 
only from the quarter defended by the cliff, 
awaited his foe with confidence. 
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But Pitt was determined that Quebec should 
be taken, and the honor of leading an army 
against it was conferred upon the dashing young 
officer who had played such a brilliant part in,the 
capture of Louisburg. James Wolfe, now pro- 
moted to the rank of General, was only thirty- 
three; but the French knew him for a daring and 
resourceful soldier, and realized that Quebec 
would not be safe until his army had sailed away. 

Up the St. Lawrence, late in June, came a fleet 
of forty ships—anchoring a few miles below 
Quebec and landing 8,000 soldiers at the Isle of 
Orleans. 


Throughout the summer months the British 


made repeated attempts to take the city, but the 
French, protected by five miles of entrenchments 
along the northern banks, were able to hold their 
own. The British artillery posted at Point Levi 
opened fire on the town, working great havoc in 
the lower section; but the citadel itself seemed 
as strong as ever, and Montcalm, relying on the 
natural barrier of the cliffs, resisted all attempts 
to dislodge him. 

- The French, though well aware that they faced 
a determined foe, felt much encouraged. In July 
the British had tried to storm their entrenchments 
by tording the Montmorency, six miles northeast 
of Quebec, while troops from Point Levi crossed 
the St. Lawrence to support the attack. But the 
boats stuck fast, the tide began to rise; when 
the soldiers who had forded the stream rushed, 


unsupported, against the enemy, they were driven — 


back with great loss, and withdrew to the camp 
at Montmorency, 


WOLEE S BOLD PLAN 


Wolfe, who could not bear inactivity, was so 
distressed by the various delays and failures, and 
so worn with fatigue and anxiety, that he fell 
sick with a fever, and was for some time con- 
fined to his tent. But his strong spirit prevailed. 
As soon as he could force himself to his feet, he 
bent all his energies to the bcid plan of scaling 
the precipice, and storming the Heights of 
Abraham, 

Early in September, the British broke camp, 
and proceeded up the river. What did they mean 
to do? The French could by no means make out. 
But they saw the foe abandoning his position, the 
soldiers embarking once more on the ships; and 
hope ran high. It was late in the season, so it 
seemed likely that the British had grown dis- 
couraged, and meant to give up their campaign. 

Montcalm, however, was none the less watch- 
ful; for weeks he had not removed his clothing. 
The forces above Quebec were strengthened, and 


made ready to resist the British who opened fire 
from their ships, and made a pretense of landing 
in their boats. Up and down the river, the fleet 
drifted with the tide, keeping the French in a 
constant state of uncertainty and alarm. 

Meanwhile Wolfe, field-glass in hand, scanned 
the rocky wall, hoping to discover some path by 
which it might be possible to climb it. Noting, 
at last, some tents pitched on the brink of the 
cliff, he detected a kind of dim trail, up which 
an active man might clamber by grasping the 
rocks and bushes. This place today is known as 
Wolfe’s Cove. 

The plan seemed desperate enough. Tents 
pitched there indicated the presence of soldiers. 
It was, in fact, well guarded, while two other 
posts near-by were provided with troops and 
cannon. But Wolfe’s mind was made up. There 
lay the way to Quebec. He would travel it, or 
perish. 


SCALING THE HEIGHTS 


The movements of the British fleet wholly de- 
ceived the French. It had menaced their army 
above Quebec, and worn it out with marching 
to and fro. At dusk, on September 12, the ships 
lay ten miles below the scene of that mock battle, 
and once more opened fire. Boats were manned, 
the shore was raked with cannon shot. A general 
attack seemed under way, and Montcalm mar- 
shaled his forces to prevent the threatened 
landing. 

Meanwhile, far up the St. Lawrence, Wolfe 
was collecting his troops—five thousand men in 
all. Entering the transports, they waited for 
the tide to turn; then drifted silently down the 
river. : 

Wolfe could not rid himself of the idea that 
he was fated to die in this battle. He was en- 
gaged to marry an English girl, whose portrait 
he now drew from his breast-pocket, with the re- 
quest that his friend who sat next him would 
return it to her. Then, as the boats slipped 
along with the current, he seemed lost in thought. 
Presently he began, in an undertone, to recite a 
poem, Gray’s famous “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” Its somber sentiment appeared to 
be in harmony with his mood. When he came to 
the line, “The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave,” he inclined his head in approval. Then, 
having finished the recital, he remarked to those 
around him: 

“I would rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.” 

Landing in the cove, volunteers in the leading 
boat sprang out, and began to scale the cliff, 
Wolfe, with the others, waiting below, soon heard 
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shots, followed by English cheers. In a short 
time, the army had climbed the precipice. The 
volunteers in the advance had surprised the 
guard, and overpowered it. When the guns at the 
two stations near-by opened fire, the British at- 
tacked and captured them, 


DEATH OF TWO HEROES 


With the French on either side, Wolfe knew 
that he must conquer or be crushed. Retreat was 
out of the question. Near at hand were the open 
plains known as the Heights of Abraham, and 
here he drew up his army in line of battle. 

Amazed at the news, Montcalm made all haste 
to throw his forces between Quebec and the 
British. His men were not so well disciplined 
as Wolfe’s, and he was obliged to advance with- 
out support from the garrison of the citadel. The 
French opened fire with their cannon; the 
Canadians and Indians advanced, taking aim from 
clumps of bushes, and seizing every advantage of 
the ground as they discharged their muskets. 
Then, in battle formation they renewed the ad- 
vance, firing as they came, 


The British troops coolly held their fire till 
the enemy was not more than forty yards away. 
Then volley after volley was poured into the 
French ranks, throwing them into the greatest 
confusion. They began to retreat; the British 
charged, and the retreat became a rout. 

Wolfe, in the lead, was twice wounded. Then 
a bullet pierced his breast, and he sank to the 
ground. 

“Look!” said an officer, bending over him. 
“They run, they run!” 

“Who runs?” asked the dying General, feebly. 

“The French, sir. They are running every- 
where.” 

“Then I die happy,” said Wolfe; and, saying 
this, he expired. 

Soon after, Montcalm fell, mortally wounded. 

“How long have I to live?” he asked. 

“But a few hours,’ answered the surgeon. 

“That is well!” exclaimed the heroic French- 
man, “I shall not live to see Quebec surrender.” 

A few days later Quebec was in English hands 
and France’s dream of empire in America was 
over. 


MODERN STEAMSHIP PASSING AN OLD WINDMILL ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
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PATRICK HENRY 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 


Autmost everyone has heard of the wonderful 
orator who aroused our forefathers and urged 
them to resist the tyrant George III, the King 
of England who made them pay unjust taxes and 
kept them from being a free and independent 
people. 

His name was Patrick Henry. Like almost all 
other great men, he had an interesting life. He 
made himself what he was. After failing in sev- 
eral undertakings, he finally entered the calling 
to which he was exactly suited, and became 
famous. 

Like George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 
and many of the great men in the early history 
of our country, Patrick Henry was born and 
raised in Virginia. His father, John Henry, came 
from Scotland in 1730. Later his uncle, Patrick 
Henry, after whom he was named, arrived and 
became the minister at St. Paul’s parish in 
Hanover, Virginia. It was in a village named 
Studley, in Hanover County, that Patrick Henry, 
the patriot, was born in 1736. 


BOYHOOD 


Until Patrick was ten years old, he and his 
brother William attended a small neighborhood 
school. About that time their father, who was 
a scholarly man, opened a school in his own 
home, and there the boys studied algebra, geome- 
try and Latin. Patrick was not so fond of his 
lessons as he was of sports and playing in the 
woodlands nearby. All the boys in those days 
were expert in hunting and fishing. Patrick often 
started off with his friends, but after a while, 
they would find that he had wandered away by 
himself. Sometimes he could be found lying alone 
by a brook enjoying the music of the rippling 
waters, or just looking dreamily into the blue sky. 
The other boys thought Patrick was too lazy to 
run and play with them, but they were surprised 
to discover Patrick secretly practicing oratorical 
essays on the beauties of nature. 

Patrick developed a great liking for music, and 
he learned to play the violin and the flute. At 
country parties, he frequently played the fiddle 
for the jolly “Virginia Reel” which was the most 
popular dance of those days. He was a tall, lanky 
boy at that time, and his friends laughed at his 
awkward antics when he tried to take part in the 
“Virginia Reel.” 


WORK AND THOUGHT 


Patrick’s school-days ended when he was fifteen 
years of age. By that time there were so many 
brothers and sisters in the family that the father 
was scarcely able to support them, so he had to 
let the two older boys leave school. Patrick be- 
came a clerk behind the counter of a country 
store. A year later his father considered Patrick 
and William capable of running their own store, 
and he set them up with quite a bountiful stock 
of merchandise. 

Because of Patrick’s year of experience, Pat- 
rick was made manager of their new store, and 
William was the counter clerk. But the boys 
thought keeping store was more like play than 
work. They blithely waited on their customers, 
giving them what they called for, whether or not 
they had the money to pay for the goods. People, 
generally speaking, were honest, but Patrick and 
William trusted everybody without discrimina- 
tion. They forgot to properly charge the sales 
made on credit, and when their father came to 
see how much profit the store had piled up at the 
end of the year he was astounded to find prac- 
tically no funds whatever. If all collections were 
made which the boys had charged up to the neigh- 
bors in their books, there would be less than half 
as much money as he had invested in the business 
the year before. 

Needless to say, Patrick Henry and his brother 
went out to look for other work to do, either 
with the nearby farmers or other storekeepers. 
But while their money had been wasted, Patrick 
had not wasted his time. His store had become 
one of the most popular gathering places in the 
vicinity. Every Saturday afternoon and almost 
every night a throng of men and boys could be 
found seated around the front door in summer or 
inside in winter on the boxes, carrying on a 
lively discussion. 

Patrick Henry did little of the talking himself, 
but every time a few people got together, he 
began to direct questions at the group on matters 
of history or of current interest. He would carry 
the discussion to each one, until they were en- 
gaged in an animated debate. Many a fist-fight 
resulted when the excited debaters lost their 
tempers, but Patrick Henry developed a keen 
sense of observation as he watched the behavior 
of his neighbors. As he had enjoyed studying the 
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wonders of nature in his boyhood, he now was 
gratified to study human nature. He enjoyed 
studying his neighbors’ reaction to speech, and 
how they might be moved to good or bad deeds 
by a few well chosen words addressed to them. 
He was beginning to realize that men could defi- 
nitely be influenced by the eloquence of a speaker, 
and it became his wish to help his countrymen, 
if he could, in their plan of action for strengthen- 
ing the young American colonies. 

During the year spent in the store, Patrick 
also began to read books of history. He took 
particular interest in the lives and speeches of 
outstanding leaders of Greece and Rome. He 
read all the orations of that wonderful orator, 
Demosthenes, who lived in the city of Athens 
more than three hundred years before Christ, and 
who used to make such fiery speeches against 
King Philip of Macedon, the oppressor of Athens, 
so that the people would rise up and shout in 
their frenzy, “Let us march against Philip.” 

He read also the beautiful speeches of Cicero, 
the silver-tongued orator of the Romans, whose 
voice was so melodious and whose ideas were so 
powerfully expressed that he fairly hypnotized 
his listeners. Oftentimes, when customers entered 
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PATRICK HENRY ADDRESSES THE VIRGINIA HOUSE OF BURGESSES 


Patrick’s store, they heard him out in the back 
room intoning the orations which he had come to 


admire.so greatly. 


MARRIAGE AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE 


At one of the parties which Patrick attended, 
when he was only seventeen years old, he met 
and fell in love with a farmer’s daughter. The 
next year he was married, although neither he 
or his wife had any money. Patrick’s father pre- 
sented the couple with a small cottage and a 
tract of land, but, although both young people 
tried earnestly to make a success of their gar- 
dening, a year’s work ended in failure. They 
decided to get out of debt by selling their little 
farm and taking the funds to go again into busi- 
ness. The farm was sold and the store opened 
for business. 

His old friends flocked back once more and 
Patrick Henry’s popularity was greater than ever. 
It was easy to make sales, perhaps too easy, for 
Patrick was too mild and easy-going to put pres- 
sure on customers to pay up their debts to him. 
He got up debates with great success, and enter- 


tained patrons with his violin and flute playing, 
and all in all, everyone had an enjoyable time on 
each visit to his store. However, debts accumu- 
lated in the course of two years and Patrick 
Henry faced another business failure. ’ 

Despite his financial setbacks, he had made 
decided progress in his knowledge of human 
nature, and he had come to exert an unusual in- 
fluence in the community. He was a great reader 
and a student of the history and cultures of 
many nations. His neighbors considered him the 
most highly-informed and well-bred citizen in 
Hancock County. Although he was not known as 
a public speaker, he had studied oratory and had 
witnessed the effect of his own words on_ his 
fellow men. He suddenly decided that his talents 
were peculiarly suited for the practice of law. 
At once, after he came to this conclusion, he set 
about making plans to study law as his future 
profession. 


HE BECOMES A LAWYER 


Patrick Henry was twenty-four years‘old when 
he started to read law. He had no money and he 
and his wife eked out the barest existence. He 
was not privileged to attend a university with a 
staff of illustrious professors to expound the law 
to him. Instead, he shut himself up in his room 
and read the few books which he could obtain. 
For seven or eight weeks he concentrated on his 
chosen subject, and at the end of that time he 
asked for an appearance before an examination 
board. His clothes were shabby and he looked 
like anything but a practitioner of the law. He 
described his studies to the examiners and they 
laughed at him. But as Patrick Henry talked on, 
they realized that he had a fund of knowledge 
about many subjects and that he was well equipped 
to be an excellent lawyer. His powers of per- 
suasion resulted in their permission for him to 
practice. One of the examiners who had been so 
shocked at Patrick Henry’s shabbiness exclaimed : 
“Mr. Henry, I will never trust to appearances 
again. If your industry is only half equal to your 
genius, you will become an honor to your pro- 
fession.” 


HIS. FIRST CASE 


There was at that time in Virginia an estab- 
lished church such as they have in England, the 
Episcopal Church. The ministers were appointed 
and paid by the Governor. Like other state em- 
ployees, such as the sheriffs and court judges, the 
ministers received their remuneration with to- 
bacco rather than money. Tobacco was the main 
crop in the state and the farmers were per- 


mitted by law to pay their debts with tobacco. 

The price of tobacco fluctuated from year to 
year, according to the abundance of the crop. 
One year when the crop was short, the price 
soared, and the farmers obtained a new law 
whereby they could make payments in money. 
The new law angered the ministers of the church 
and they appealed to the courts to have their 
valuable tobacco payments restored. There was 
great excitement among the farmers and the 
people of the entire state, for they resented the 


RESTORED ROOM IN HOUSE OF BURGESSES 


granting of special privilege to any particular 
class of the population. 

The clergymen finally appealed to the King in 
England. He wished to please high dignitaries 
of the church who were very closely allied to the 
throne, and he also wanted to collect his own 
taxes in tobacco. He made known his decision— 
in favor of the ministers. The ministers had 
taken their suit to the courts and lawyers had 
been chosen for both sides, but when the king’s 
wishes were conveyed to the Virginia officials, 
the farmers’ attorney withdrew from the case. 
He told the people that they could not hope to 
win a case against the king. 

There were very few lawyers in Virginia who 
were not in the employ of the state and the 
people searched everywhere for a man to plead 
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their cause. As a last resort, they asked the young 
lawyer, Patrick Henry, to help them. He had 
never made a public speech, and had still to gain 
his first experience in court procedure. 

The day came. It was one of those beautiful 
Indian summer days which comes in November in 
the south. Patrick Henry came early to the 
courthouse, and great throngs gathered there 
from all directions. Never before had there been 
so many farmers present in Hanover on court 
day or any other day. The decision of the case 
would amount to thousands of dollars of loss or 
gain to them. The clergymen, too, came in large 
numbers from all over the Colony of Virginia 
which was then much larger than the state now 
is. There were over twenty of the most learned 
ministers from all the colonies present. They had 
come to frown upon the young lawyer who was 
to plead against them, and to disapprove of the 
farmers and the people who, they pretended, were 
trying to rob them. 

The court was formally opened in the crowded 
courthouse. On the outside, the windows were 
thronged with anxious faces peering in to watch 
the proceedings. Mr. Lyons, the lawyer for the 
ministers, made a short speech, simply explaining 
to the jury the fact the King had decreed his side 
to be right. He pleaded that the clergy were the 
greatest benefactors to the colony, that it was a 
shame to mistreat them, and that it would not be 
right to rob them of their just allowance. His 
closing words were eloquent and beautiful, and 
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the ministers nodded their approval when he took 
his seat. He had presented their cause well. 

Now came the first test of Patrick Henry’s 
strength. His own father, John Henry, was the 
presiding judge, and among the clerical digni- 
taries arrayed against him was his uncle. He 
stood up awkwardly and started to speak. The 
clergymen smiled slyly as the young lawyer 
seemed to falter before the importance of the 
occasion. However his timidity vanished as his 
speech gathered momentum, and his voice rang 
with feeling as he expressed his indignation at 
the injustice of the clergy’s demands. His bear- 
ing assumed a lofty appearance as his eloquence 
mounted in fervor. 

No one can repeat Patrick Henry’s first speech 
for it was not taken down and put on record. It 
was delivered on the inspiration of the moment 
but no one can doubt its impressiveness. The 
ministers whom Patrick Henry had denounced 
declared that no such speech had ever been de- 
livered in their hearing before. The jury, with- 
out leaving their seats, gave their decision in 
favor of the farmers. They denied the ministers 
the heavy damages for which they had sued, and 
instead granted them token damages of only one 
penny. The court also denied the ministers a new 
hearing in which to appeal their case. Patrick 
Henry’s success fired the crowd with enthusiasm, 
and they rushed in to hoist him on their shoul- 
ders and carried him all over town, shouting 
praises to the new hero. 
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RALEIGH TAVERN, BUILT IN 1700, PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART 
IN EARLY ACTIVITIES IN WILLIAMSBURG 


Patrick Henry had at last found the pro- 
fession for which he was best suited, and from 
that day forward he was recognized as Han- 
over’s outstanding lawyer, and, indeed, became 
one of the greatest in all the colonies, 


FOR THE PUBLIC 


In January, 1765, the famous Stamp Act was 
It required 


passed by the British Parliament. 


THE CAPITOL REBUILT TO LOOK AS IT DID 
UNDER THE BRITISH 


stamps of varying values to be attached to legal 
documents, and was used as a means of raising 
new revenues from the American colonies. The 
colonists were opposed to this act on the grounds 
that it contravened the fundamental principle of 
the Bill of Rights—that is, no taxation without 
representation. 

In May of that year, Patrick Henry was elected 
to the House of Burgesses, the Virginia Assembly 
of that day, and he pledged to do all he could in 
opposition to the hated Stamp Act. There were 
many learned and distinguished members in the 
legislature and, as a newcomer, he was not ex- 
pected to take a prominent part in the activities. 
The fine gentlemen in their elegant attire who 
came from the richest mansions of Virginia were 
arrogant in their attitude to the “villager” dressed 
in his simple homespun clothes. In his first 
speech, Patrick Henry antagonized these aristo- 
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crats still further by attacking their policy of 
lending the Colony’s money to themselves and 
their friends. However, the common people ad- 
mired him more than ever as their champion. 

At last it came time to consider the “Stamp 
Act.” None of the great men in the Assembly 
dared to oppose it openly. They wished to remain 
in the king’s favor, although their own people 
were being oppressed by the excessive taxation. 
Patrick Henry had made an exhaustive study of 
colonial law and he drew up a series of resolu- 
tions designed to show the invalidity of the 
Stamo Act. He declared that the English Par- 
liament had no rights when it came to lawmaking 
against the internal interests and welfare of the 
American colonies. He read his resolutions to 
the legislature and immediately was assailed by 
the members who disagreed with him. They let 
loose a storm of ridicule and abuse against him 
and several denounced his resolutions with hot 
speeches. 

When the turmoil had somewhat subsided, 
Patrick Henry rose to defend his stand. His face 
was pale and his lips were tense, but his eyes 
shone with determination and great earnestness. 
Stretching his arms at full length toward the 
presiding officer, he began what was one of the 
greatest addresses ever delivered by any Ameri- 
can. The walls resounded with the rising fervor 
of his resonant voice and the audience sat in rapt 
attention. His eloquence seemed to overpower 
the entire assembly. His opponents had shouted 
“treason” at him, but when he finished the last 
words of his inspired address and a vote was 
taken, he had won over all but two of the mem- 
bers to his support. 

Patrick Henry,.the twenty-nine-year-old law- 
yer, was the first patriot who dared to speak 
against England. His speech was printed and 
sent all over the colonies, both north and south, 
and was even sent to England. In a short time 
representatives from each colony met in the Stamp 
Act Congress to formally denounce the Act. It 
was not many months before concrete results 
were obtained and the British Parliament re- 
scinded the most obnoxious forms of taxation 
levied on the American Colonies, 


THE SPIKED ORscIBER TY 


But the spirit of liberty was now awake among 
the people, and they were anxious to achieve 
more just conditions, especially for the poorer 
classes. The wealthiest, more conservative fam- 
ilies were more or less satisfied with things as 
they were, but many new settlers, the pioneers 
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who were forging deeper and deeper into the 
frontier wilderness, and the poorly paid workers 
in the cities were clambering for more economic 
and political independence. Patrick Henry was a 
leader who had the unanimous backing of the 
people who were calling for more freedom. He 
joined with Thomas Jefferson and Richard Henry 
Lee in calling for a Continental Congress. The 
House of Burgesses agreed to send a representa- 
tive to a consultation on all colonial grievances. 
The Committee of Correspondence decided that 
the congress would be held in Philadelphia in 
1774. Every colony was to send delegates, and 
one of those selected to represent Virginia was 
Patrick Henry. 

Patrick Henry made the opening address at the 
Congress, declaring: “I am not a Virginian, but 
an American.” His gift of oratory and his sin- 
cerity made a deep impression on his fellow 
Americans, and he was recognized as a power- 
ful figure in the new country’s struggle for 
liberty. 

The following year, 1775, Patrick Henry de- 
livered the most famous of all his speeches. He 
stood again before the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses and made an impassioned plea for prepa- 
ration to throw off the British yoke. Nearly 


every schoolchild knows the closing line of his 
address: ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 

The first armed resistance to England came 
when Patrick Henry, with the help of a company 
of soldiers which he had organized, forced the 
Governor of Virginia to give back the colonists’ 
supply of gunpowder and to pay them damage 
charges. He was made commander of all the 
Virginia troops but his friends prevailed on him 
to relinquish the command and to devote his time 
to the legislature and to the Continental Congress. 

Patrick Henry was instrumental in getting the 
Virginia Legislature to pass a resolution declaring 
our country independent from England, and call- 
ing for war if the mother country should object. 
He then helped to write a new constitution for 
Virginia, and soon after he was elected governor 
of the colony. Thus, in sixteen years after he 
began to study law, he had become one of the 
most famous men in his state and country. 

When the Revolutionary War started, Patrick 
Henry contributed his services, along with Sam- 
uel Adams, Jefferson, Franklin and other great 
men, to the winning of the victory. He took part 
in the forming of the free republic and received 
great honors from George Washington and the 
people for whom he did so much, 
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“GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH” 


BY PATRICK HENRY 


Mr. President: 


No man thinks more highly than I do of the 
patriotism, as well as abilities, of the very worthy 
gentlemen who have just addressed the House. 
But different men often see the same subjects in 
different lights; and, therefore, I hope that it 
will not be thought disrespectful to those gentle- 
men, if entertaining as I do, opinions of a char- 
acter very opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth 
my sentiments freely and without reserve. This 
is no time for ceremony. 

The question before the House is one of awful 
moment to this country. For my own part I con- 
sider it as nothing less than a question of freedom 
or slavery. And in proportion to the magnitude 
of the subject ought to be the freedom of debate. 
It is only in this way that we can hope to arrive 
at truth, and fulfil the great responsibility which 
we hold to God and our country. Should I keep 
back my opinions at such a time, through fear of 
giving offense, I should consider myself as guilty 
of treason toward my country, and of an act of 
disloyalty toward the majesty of Heaven, which 
I revere above all earthly kings. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut 
our eyes against a painful truth—and listen to 
the song of that siren, till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged 
in a great and arduous struggle for liberty? Are 
we disposed to be of the number of those who, 
having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, 
the things which so nearly concern their tem- 
poral salvation ? 

For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth; 
tc know the worst and to provide for it. I have 
but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no 
way of judging of the future but by the past. 
And judging by the past, I wish to know what 
there has been in the conduct of the British 
ministry for the last ten years, to justify those 
hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased 
to solace themselves and the House. Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been 
lately received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove 


a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to 
be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how 
this gracious reception of our petition comports 
with these warlike preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our land. Are fleets and armies 
necessary to a work of love and reconciliation? 
Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that force must be called in to win 
back our love? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are 
the implements of war and subjugation—the last 
arguments to which kings resort. I ask the gentle- 
men, sir, what means this martial array, if its 
purpose be not to force us to submission? Can 
the gentlemen assign any other possible motive 
for it? Has Great Britain any enemy, in this 
quarter of the world, to call for all this accumula- 
tion of navies and armies? No, sir, she has 
none. They are meant for us; they can be meant 
for no other. They are sent over to bind and 
rivet upon us those chains which the British 
ministry have been so long forging. And what 
have we to oppose them? Shall we try argu- 
ment? Sir, we have been trying that for the 
last ten years. Have we anything new to offer 
on the subject? Nothing. 

We have held the subject up in every light of 
which it is capable; but it has been all in vain. 
Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplica- 
tion? What terms shall we find, which have not 
been already exhausted? Let us not, I beseech 
you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have 
done everything that could be done, to avert the 
storm which is now coming on. We have peti- 
tioned—we have remonstrated—we have suppli- 
cated—we have prostrated ourselves before the 
throne, and have implored its interposition to 
arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and 
parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; 
our remonstrances have produced additional vio- 
lence and insult; our supplications have been dis- 
regarded; and we have been spurned with con- 
tempt, from the foot of the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There 
is no longer any room for hope. If we wish 
to be free—if we mean to preserve inviolate 
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those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending; if we mean not basely 
to abandon the noble struggle in which we have 
been so long engaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon until the glorious ob- 
ject of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal 
to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is 
left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak—unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary. But when 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week, 
or the next year? Will it be when we are totally 
disarmed and when a British guard shall be sta- 
tioned in every house? Shall we gather strength 
by irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire 
the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely 
on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom 
of Hope, until our enemies shall have bound us 
hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make 
a proper use of those 
means which the God 
of nature hath placed 
in our power. 

Three millions of 
people, armed in the 
holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country 
as that which we pos- 
sess, are invincible by 
any force which our 
enemy cansendagainst 
us. Besides, sir, we 
shall not fight our 


battles alone. There is a just God who presides 
over the destinies of nations and who will raise 
up friends to fight our battles for us. The 
battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to 
the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, 
we have no election. 

If we, the brave, were base enough to desire 
it, it is now too late to retire from the contest. 
There is no retreat, but in submission and slav- 
ery! Our chains are forged, their clanking may 
be heard on the plains of Boston! The war is in- 
evitable-—and let it come! I repeat it, sir, let 
it come! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace — but there 
is no peace. The war is actually begun! The 
next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms! 

Our brethren are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle? 
What it is that gen- 
tlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is 
life so dear or peace 
so sweet,as to be pur- 
chased at the price of 
chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty 
God. I know not 
what course others 
may take; but as for 
me, give me liberty 
or give me death! 


PATRICK HENRY, THE FIRST PATRIOT WHO DARED 
SPEAK OUT AGAINST BRITISH OPPRESSION 
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WILLIAM PENN 


BY IRVINGTON 


Kine Cuartes II of England was seated one day 
in his palace, surrounded by the lords of his 
court. They were pleasure-loving lords, ruled 
by a pleasure-loving king, and no period in Eng- 
lish history has been so marked by the vices of 
the rich and great. It was a time, also, of great 
oppression and great cruelty. The prisons were 
foul places, unfit to shelter swine, and were filled 
not only with thieves and murderers, but with 
many good and innocent people whose worst 
offense was that they wished to worship God in 
their own way, according to their conscience. In 
our own day men are put to death only when 
they have taken the life of another, and some- 
times not even then. But in the seventeenth 
century, when Charles was king, a starving man 
would be executed for stealing a sheep, or for 
some similar offense that we now punish but 
lightly. 

It was March 4, 1681, and it happened to be a 
day devoted by the king to receiving petitions, 
and listening to those persons who, for one 
reason or another, were admitted to the royal 
presence. 

To look at the faces of the lords, or to listen 
to their conversation, one would scarce have 
thought them assembled there on business for the 
State. Their appearance was that of men whose 
most important pursuit was pleasure, when not 
scheming and plotting against one another, or 
planning to enrich themselves at the expense of 
their country. They bore themselves gayly, and 
their talk ran much on gossip, and was pointed 
with oaths and jests. 


PENN BEFORE KING CHARLES 


But into the presence of this company came a 
man whose entrance stilled their talk, and whose 
bold behavior challenged the attention of all. 
He was under forty, with a handsome face and 
erect figure, and he walked like one who had been 
an athlete from his youth. In his brilliant blue 
eyes were sincerity and goodness; his whole ap- 
pearance and bearing marked one gently bred, 
strong in purpose, yet simple in manner, and 
without a trace of pride. But though he looked 
the equal of the greatest lord among them, his 
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attire was in strange contrast to the silks and 
laces of the courtiers. Well-fitting and of good 
material, his plain garments were cut in the pat- 
tern affected by the Quakers. In this sober dress, 
lacking all ornament, it was the character of the 
man, and not his clothes, that proclaimed him 
what he was. 

The one resemblance was the hat. It was 
fashioned like the hats worn by the courtiers, 
yet with this difference: it was a plain hat, with- 
out feathers or ribbons. 

But though there was nothing very strange 
in its appearance, there was something strange 
indeed in this man’s manner in wearing it. Had 
he forgotten to take it off? When a subject was 
admitted to the presence of the king, he uncov- 
ered his head and bent his knee. This newcomer 
did neither one nor the other. Up he walked, 
hat on head, to where King Charles was seated; 
and there he stood and talked, quite at his ease, 
like one commoner conversing with another. 


THE COURTIERS AMAZED 


A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
company. To them this thing seemed little short 
of sacrilege. True, they wore their hats on 
almost all occasions; they wore them at meals 
and they wore them in church. But here, in the 
royal palace, face to face with the king, it was 
unbelievable.’ 

“Tmpudent fellow!” said one. 
be thrashed for his insolence.” 
“Ha!” exclaimed another. “This is 
comes of being gentle with these Quakers.” 

“But will His Majesty endure it?’ ventured 
a third. “If the king but gives the word—”’ And 
he laid his hand on his sword. 

“T marvel at your ignorance,” spoke up a lord 
who had been long at court. “Do you not know 
the man who thus deports himself? It is none 
other than William Penn, son of the great Ad- 
miral. His Majesty does but humor him, know: 
ing full well that he will soon be rid of him, and 
having in mind the great friendship with his 
father.” 

“Perchance, then, you know his errand, too? 
It must be weighty, and one that comes near the 
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king’s desire. See! His Majesty smiles, and 
affixes his signature to some document.” 

King Charles was indeed well pleased, though 
the courtier was wrong in thinking that he wished 
to rid himself of Penn. What had happened was 
this: Admiral Penn, now dead eleven years, had 
done valiant service in the Navy. In various 
ways he had won the king’s friendship. For one 
thing, he had offered to fight in the king’s cause 
against Oliver Cromwell. For another, he had 
fent the king much money, and had not pressed 
him for his pay as Admiral, which was greatly 
in arrears. By 1681, these claims, with interest, 
had grown to be a sum equal to $80,000 in our 
money. It was a debt the king could not pay in 
cash. But William Penn, to whom the claim 
passed as an inheritance from his father, thought 
of a way by which he could not only collect the 
debt, but perform a splendid service for his suf- 
fering brethren, the Quakers. If King Charles 
would grant him a tract of wild land on the Dela- 
ware River in America, Penn would take it in 
satisfaction of the claim, and establish a colony 
where the persecuted Quakers could live. 

To this the king cheerfully consented. It was 
a territory of more than 40,000 square miles, 
almost as large as England, and in making the 
grant King Charles named it Pennsylvania—that 
is to say, “Penn’s Forest”’—in memory of Ad- 
miral Penn. Meanwhile a charter had been 
drawn up, fixing the conditions of the grant and 
the powers vested in the new proprietor. This 
charter was the document King Charles signed 
on that day when William Penn stood before 
him, his knee unbent and his head covered. 

Though Penn had paid a fortune for the land, 
he considered it well spent. No one person had 
ever before come into possession of such a vast 
domain. And no one, we may add, charged with 
such a responsibility, had ever been so well fitted 
to discharge it. All his life he had labored and 
fought to win religious freedom, and to teach 
men the way of peace and toleration. For this 
he had been disowned, ridiculed, imprisoned; 
those in England who held the same faith were 
still subject to violent persecution. Now at last 
he could see his way to securing that freedom so 
long denied. In a new country, free from tyrants 
men might live in the fear of none but God. 

The life of Penn was in many ways remark- 
able. He not only enjoyed the friendship and 
respect of King Charles and the Duke of York, 
who came to be crowned as King James, but he 


was on good terms with the nobility. 

One thing that helped him was his moderation. 
He always avoided giving unnecessary offense. 
Thus, when writing or speaking to those who 
had no sympathy with Quakers, he did not use 
“Thee” and “Thou” for “You,” as he knew it 
would needlessly irritate them. Once the king 
said to him: ‘‘What is the difference between 
your religion and mine?” It was an embarrass- 
ing thing to ask, and if Penn had really answered 
it he might have given great offense, and only 
injured the cause of the Quakers. So he merely 
said: “I think it is the ornaments you have 
added to your hat.” 

There were feathers on the King’s hat, and 
none on Penn’s; but what Penn, as a Quaker, 
really meant were the ornaments, or forms, of 
the king’s religion. 

The career that Penn chose for himself was 
in all ways opposed to his station of life and to 
the plans made by his father for the boy’s ad- 
vancement. He was sent to be educated at Christ 
Church College, at Oxford, where his compan- 
ions numbered many of the young aristocrats 
of the day. Here, it was thought, he would 
enjoy the training and associations to fit him for 
an important place in the great world of affairs. 
But the Puritans, who had gained the upper 
hand for a time, under Cromwell, had been busy 
at Oxford, and the Church of England was not 
fully restored. 

Briefly, the Quakers were a religious sect that 
rejected many of the teachings of the Estab- 
lished Church and sought to return to the early 
forms. They had no paid or regularly appointed 
ministers. They believed that everyone is in- 
spired by God, and possesses, according to St. 
John, “the true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Their religion was, 
besides, a practical one. As it developed, its 
leaders were no longer looked upon as fanatics, 
but came to be recognized as men long in advance 
of their times. The Quakers, for example, were 
the first to reform the disgraceful condition of 
English prisons. They fought manfully in behalf 
of religious liberty for all. They were the first 


* to demand the abolition of negro slavery, and 


they did not cease their efforts until slavery was 
abolished both in England and in our own 
country. 

Besides William Penn, some famous men have 
been Quakers. Among them we recall two 
American poets, Bayard Taylor and Whittier; 
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Benjamin West, American portrait painter ; John 
Bright, English statesman; Ezra Cornell, founder 
of Cornell University. 


Copyright by M. G. Abbey 
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PENN’S TREATY 


FROM A PAINTING BY EDWIN A. ABBEY 


But when Penn, born in 1644, was at Oxford, 
Quakers were looked upon as low, ridiculous, and 
altogether undesirable. 

The young man showed early signs of religious 
feeling. One day, when a mere boy, “he was 
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suddenly surprised with an inward comfort; and, 
as he thought, an external glory in the room, 
which gave rise to religious emotions, during 
which he had the strongest conviction of the 
being of God. He believed that he had been 
called upon to a holy life.” 

Though he did not become a Quaker till he 
was twenty-three, he was first attracted to the 
faith by the preaching of Thomas Loe. With 
some other college students, he was fined for 
neglecting chapel services; persisting in his con- 
duct, he was expelled. 

It was a great blow to Admiral Penn. Follow- 
ing his first impulse, he thrashed his son, and 
turned him out of doors. Thinking better of it, 
he sent him to France, where William not only 
studied theology, but mastered the French lan- 
guage, acquired polite ways, and became so skill- 
ful as a fencer that he easily disarmed a man 
who attacked him in the street. 

Yet the youth was still a Quaker at heart. 
Sent to Ireland, where he saw some fighting, he 
returned unchanged. Once more he was turned 
out of doors, once more forgiven. Then, at 
twenty-four, he became a Quaker preacher. 

Penn led from that day a life of many trials 
and hardships. For writing a religious pamphlet, 
he was imprisoned in the Tower, and in the years 
that followed he was several times cast into jail. 
Though upon his father’s death he came into the 
possession of a fortune that would have enabled 
him to live as a rich man, he preferred to devote 
himself to the cause of religious liberty. Al- 
together, he spent but four years in America. 
On his return to England in 1684 he so success- 
fully pleaded the Quakers’ cause with King 
James that more than 1,200 of them were re- 
leased from prison. Then came a royal decree, 
granting liberty of conscience to all. 

Penn believed that war is wrong. In _ his 
“Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe” he outlined a plan for a congress of 
nations, at which all disputes would be settled 
without fighting. This was the peace-loving man 
who is best remembered by Americans for his 
peaceful settlement of Pennsylvania. Even the 
Puritans won their way with the sword, and all 
the colonies but Penn’s waged war with the red 
man. It remained for the Quakers to meet the 
Indians without weapons. Under an elm tree, on 
the river bank above Philadelphia, the great 
Treaty was signed. It was a treaty made in 
good faith, and never broken. No Quaker ever 
slew an Indian; no Indian ever shed a drop of 
Quaker blood. It remains for all time a tribute 
to the good fame of William Penn, 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


BY MARY V. 


How many boys and girls who read this volume 
can tell, without a moment’s hesitation, the number 
of men who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? There are doubtless many who can answer 
correctly, fifty-six. 

But how much do we know about the lives and 
personalities of these men? and have we ever 
stopped to think what it meant to them to put 
their names to the most famous document in the 
history of our country? Now and then we meet 
people who can say that they are descendants of 
some “signer,” and very proud they seem to be 
of that fact. They may well be proud, for con- 
sider for a moment what it meant to sign the 
Great Document. It meant that the signer pub- 
licly proclaimed himself an enemy to a great and 
powerful king—became a rebel, in fact; and we 
all know the fate that commonly overtakes rebels. 
To-day we seldom think of the trials and misfor- 
tunes that followed the signing; we think only of 
the glory. 

Although George III paid little attention to the 
many protests that had been presented to him by 
the colonies, he yet kept a close watch on these 
restless subjects, and his representatives well 
knew all that was going on. 

To the Second Continental Congress, assembled 
in Philadelphia in 1776, were sent, from the thir- 
teen original colonies, delegates whose loyalty was 
undoubted. Patriotism was not profitable in those 
far-away days. Robert Morris, the great finan- 
cier of the Revolution, sacrificed a large fortune 
in his country’s behalf; Thomas Nelson, of Vir- 
‘ginia, also lost a large fortune by the war; while 
the immortal Samuel Adams, who dedicated his 
life to the service of his beloved country, lived 
and died a poor man. 

But let me present to you, very briefly, these 
fifty-six men; and possibly, after this introduc- 
tion, you may wish to know more of their lives 
and achievements. 


GEORGIA 


Grorcia sent three delegates, and of these (1) 
George Walton was the youngest. He was an 
ambitious boy who was apprenticed to a carpen- 
ter so niggardly that he would not allow the lad 
a candle by which to study. Luckily, wood was 
plentiful, and by the light of a burning torch 
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Walton studied hard and in time became a lawyer. 
(2) Lyman Hall came from New England. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one he had married and set- 
tled, in Georgia, to which place he was accompa- 
nied by about forty families. The patriotism of 
these settlers has left a permanent impress on the 
State, for its counties were named after such 
British statesmen as showed themselves friends 
to the American colonies. Look them up on the 
map and see if this is not so. You will find also 
a county named after this signer. (3) Button 
Gwinnett was an Englishman who came to this 
country when he was thirty-eight years old. He 
took up the cause of the oppressed colonies with 
much enthusiasm—too much, in fact, for he be- 
came involved in a quarrel, and in the duel which 
followed he lost his life. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SoutH Carotina furnished four delegates, among 
them (1) Edward Rutledge, who was the young- 
est man to sign the Declaration, for he was only 
twenty-seven at the time. All of the South Caro- 
lina signers—Rutledge, (2) Arthur Middleton, 
(3) Thomas Heyward, Jr., and (4) Thomas 
Lynch, Jr.—came of wealthy families, and the 
three former had received the benefit of a foreign 
education. Three years after signing the Decla- 
ration, Thomas Lynch, then in poor health, sailed 
for France, and his ship never was heard of 
again. While Arthur Middleton was in Phila- 
delphia, a delegate to the Second Continental 
Congress, he and John Hancock, with their fami- 
lies, occupied the same house. Both men were 
wealthy and hospitable, and they drew around 
them a choice circle of friends. Lynch was the 
only signer from South Carolina who did not 
suffer imprisonment for his efforts in his coun- 
try’s behalf. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NortH CaroLina sent three delegates. (1) Jo- 
seph Hewes was born a Quaker; he was a man of 
intense patriotism, and in time he became the first 
Secretary of the Navy, with almost unlimited 
powers; and though to him the war meant great 
financial loss, he never swerved in his devotion 
to his country. (2) William Hooper was a Bos: 
ton man who was partly educated by his father, 
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who was pastor of Trinity Church. Having 
studied law, he settled in North Carolina; but his 
life in the new country proved a hard one, for 
the only way of traveling was on horseback, and 
some of the courts were two hundred miles from 
his home. (3) John Penn was a bright boy whose 
early education was neglected, but this loss was 
speedily made good when his relative, the distin- 
guished Edmund Pendleton, placed his fine library 
at the lad’s disposal. John Penn filled many of- 
fices, and on the return of peace he withdrew to 
private life, not enriched, but impoverished, by 
the offices he had held. 


MARYLAND 


MaryLanp sent four delegates. (1) William 
Paca was a man of graceful address and polished 
manners and came of a fine old family, while (2) 
Thomas Stone was a younger son with no pros- 
pects at all. But he was eager for an education, 
and he secured it by daily attendance at a school 
ten miles from his home. It would be easy to 
predict success for a boy of such pluck; and in- 
deed he achieved success, for five times he was 
elected to Congress. (3) Samuel Chase was 
called the “Demosthenes of Maryland.” He was 
a fine orator and a kindly man as well. One time, 
on a visit to Baltimore, he met a young man in 
whom he became much interested. He not only 
placed his library at his disposal; he invited him 
to make his home with him. Chase lived to see 
his generosity justified, for the young man was 
no other than William Pinckney, one of the most 
distinguished lawyers our country has ever pro- 
duced. (4) Charles Carroll of Carrollton (and 
why he signed his name in that way you may 
have read about in your school histories) was 
one of the wealthiest of the signers. He was the 
signer destined to outlive all of the others. 


DELAWARE 


DELAWARE sent three representatives. (1) George 
Read was a man of cool and deliberate judgment 
in spite of Irish descent; and an interesting phase 
of his character is shown in the fact that his first 
act as a lawyer was to give up all rights to his 
father’s estate, declaring that his education rep- 
resented his proper share. (2) Thomas McKean 
was a truly remarkable man. For fifty years he 
was in public life, and he filled many prominent 
and honorable offices. For many years he was 
Governor of Pennsylvania. The third delegate, 
(3) Cesar Rodney, chanced to be in Delaware 
when the Declaration was ready for signing. 
Read was slow to favor independence, while 
McKean was eager for it. The vote of Rodney, 
therefore, would turn the scales for Delaware, so 
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McKean sent a special messenger to Rodney, urg- 
ing his immediate return to Philadelphia. The 
result was a hurried ride on horseback of eighty 
miles; a historic ride, that has been told in spir- 
ited verse for children who like to recite “pieces.” 
Rodney reached Philadelphia just in the nick of 
time, and an old record says that “he voted with 
his boots on.” 


RHODE ISLAND 


RuopE Istanp furnished two delegates, (1) Ste- 
phen Hopkins and (2) William Ellery. Next to 
Benjamin Franklin, Hopkins was the oldest man 
to sign the Declaration. Though his education 
was meager, he was ambitious to learn, and by 
hard study he became a fine mathematician and 
surveyor. William Ellery paid dearly for his con- 
nection with the Continental Congress, for the 
British burned his home, and other property of 
his was seriously damaged. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Or New Hampshire’s three delegates, two were 
physicians. When (1) Dr. Matthew Thornton 
was only thirty-one he took part in the famous 
capture of Louisbourg by Pepperel and Warren, 
assuming, with success, the medical care of the 
New Hampshire division. (2) Dr. Josiah Bart- 
lett was an energetic man whose profession could 
not keep him out of political life. During the 
sixty-six years of his life he did the work of a 
dozen men. (3) William Whipple began his life 
under unfavorable circumstances, for he was a 
sailor, and before he was twenty-one he was in 
charge of a vessel engaged in importing slaves. 
But this life was soon given up, and he rendered 
fine service in Congress, where his knowledge of 
naval affairs proved valuable on various com- 
mittees. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut furnished four delegates. (1) Oli- 
ver Wolcott came of a famous Connecticut family 
and was destined for the medical profession. But 
he soon abandoned medicine for politics and mili- 
tary life, and quickly rose to distinction. (2) 
William Williams was a nephew of Colonel Eph- 
raim Williams, who founded Williamstown and 
Williams College. With this uncle, William Wil. 
liams, while still a young man, made a journey to 
Lake George, and the glimpse of military life 
under British officers that this afforded served to 
strengthen his wish for independence. 

Connecticut may well be proud of (3) Samuel 
Huntington and (4) Roger Sherman, for the first 
was a farmer’s son, yet so eager was he for an 
education that he not only acquired it, but he held 
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high offices. In 1780 this farmer’s son was Presi- 
dent of Congress and later Governor of Connecti- 
cut, while Roger Sherman spent the first twenty-twq 
years of his life at the cobbler’s bench. But 4 
book was always close at hand, so that every 
spare moment might he put to good use. He not 
only filled many public offices; he was one of the 
five appointed to draw up the Declaration—a 
great honor, only to be bestowed on one of ripe 
judgment. John Adams said that “Roger Sher- 
man had a clear head and a steady heart, and was 
one of the soundest and strongest pillars of the 
Revolution.” 


NEW YORK 


New York sent four representatives. (1) Both 
Francis Lewis and (2) William Floyd were of 
Welsh descent, and both were made to suffer 
greatly for signing the Declaration, for their homes 
were plundered and destroyed by the British. (3) 
Lewis Morris, still another New York signer, 
was made to suffer also, for he was a rich man 
with a great estate. A British force was stationed 
near his home; nevertheless, he pluckily put his 
name to the document. In revenge, the British 
burned his home and more than a thousand acres 
of woodland. But the patriotism of Lewis Morris 
never wavered, and in time his three sons took up 
arms in behalf of their country. The name of 
Livingston has long been an honored one in the 
annals of New York City. In 1746 there were but 
few in the whole colony who had received a col- 
lege education, and of these (4) Philip Livingston 
was one. After graduating from Yale College he 
engaged in commerce and soon laid the founda- 
tion of an ample fortune. At the age of forty-six 
his health failed, but, being a member of Con- 
gress, he would not abandon the duties of his 
office. He died while in office, deeply lamented 
by the young nation he had served so faithfully. 


NEW JERSEY 


OF the five delegates sent to Philadelphia by New 
Jersey, two were farmers, (1) John Hart and (2) 
Abraham Clark. When the British invaded New 
Jersey, Hart’s home and farm were laid waste, 
and Hart himself, then a man of seventy-one, was 
hunted from place to place. Tradition says that 
at one time he was so sorely beset that he was 
obliged to hide in a dog-kennel. It is pleasant to 
know that he lived to repair the damage done by 
his enemies. Abraham Clark was one of those 
who were eager for independence, and he did all 
in his power to secure it for his country. (3) 
Francis Hopkinson was a fine student and a mem- 
ber of the first class that the University of Penn- 
sylvania ever graduated. No noisy fun for him, 
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for, as Dr. Benjamin Rush quaintly says of him, 
“his wit was mild and elegant and infused cheer- 
fulness and a species of delicate joy into the 
hearts of all who heard it.” (4) Richard Stock- 
ton was a man of wealth, position, and culture. 
He was born in the town of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and he conferred a great favor on the college 
there when he induced to come to this country (5) 
Dr. John Witherspoon, a learned Scottish divine. 
Dr. Witherspoon was the only clergyman to sign 
the Declaration. He was the sixth president of 
Princeton College, and devoted himself not only 
to the college, but to the country of his adoption, 
for it is said that he became an American and an 
ardent patriot as soon as he reached our shores. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA sent more delegates than any 
other colony—nine. (1) Benjamin Franklin was 
the oldest of all the signers. We may be sure 
that this truly great man was a prominent figure 
in that remarkable gathering. Almost as notable 
was (2) Robert Morris, the great financier of the 
Revolution. Though he was slow at first to favor 
independence, later he showed the truest patrio- 
tism, for his financial aid tided the young country 
over serious difficulties. “The Americans,” says 
one historian, “owe as much acknowledgment to 
the financial operations of Robert Morris as to 
the negotiations of Benjamin Franklin, or even 
to the arms of Washington.” (3) Dr. Benjamin 
Rush may well be honored, for he was a physi- 
cian of high standing; and in 1793, when Phila- 
delphia was visited by yellow fever, and more 
than 4500 fell victims in three months, Dr. Rush 
was one of three physicians who nobly re- 
mained at their posts. (4) James Wilson was a 
young Scotchman who came to this country when 
he was twenty-one. By the time he was only 
twenty-six he was the acknowledged head of the 
Philadelphia bar. The name of this signer has 
recently been brought into notice. He died while 
at Edenton, North Carolina, but in 1906 his re- 
mains were brought to Philadelphia, where they 
were interred in the graveyard of Christ’s 
Church. There were appropriate ceremonies in 
which many legal and patriotic societies took 
part, as well as representatives of the national 
government. (5) George Clymer was another 
delegate of sturdy patriotism, and so was (6) 
James Smith. The latter was a man of genial 
disposition, keen sense of humor, and great 
benevolence. (7) George Taylor was an 
Irishman, and came to this country to avoid 
studying medicine. He worked in a foundry, and 
after some years he became its proprietor. (8) 
John Morton was a boy who had but three 
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months’ schooling, but this was followed by such 
wide reading and study, under the supervision of 
his stepfather, that in time he became one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
(9) George Ross, still another of the Pennsyl- 
vania signers, must have been a model delegate, 
for his conduct in Congress was so highly ap- 
proved by his constituents that they voted him 
more than six hundred dollars with which to pur- 
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John Hancock is seated at the table on which rests the Declaration. 
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careers of (3) John Adams and his kinsman, (4) 
Samuel Adams, cannot be summed up in a few 
words. John Adams was a man of marvelous 
industry, serving in Congress on no less than 
ninety different committees. He was twice Vice- 
President before filling the Presidential chair for 
one term; and the closing years of his busy and 
useful life were brightened by watching the ca- 
reer of his son, John Quincy Adams, who, in 


Near him, standing, are Jefferson, 


Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston ~ 


chase a piece of silver. But Ross was as modest 
as he was loyal, and he refused the gift. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE five delegates from Massachusetts Bay 
formed a famous group. (1) Elbridge Gerry 
was in public life many years. From the time 
when he first took his seat in the General Court 
of Massachusetts Bay, at the age of twenty-nine, 
till, as Vice-President of the United States, under 
Madison, he died, at the age of seventy, the story 
of his life is the story of devotion to country. 
(2) Robert Treat Paine was born, so the chroni- 
clers tell us, “of pious and respectable parents.” 
He entered Harvard at the age of fourteen, and 
on graduating he taught school for a time in or- 
der to earn enough money to study law, and in 
time he won distinction as an able lawyer. The 


time, also became President—a wonderful record 
only equaled by the Harrisons of Virginia. John 
Adams was said to have “the clearest head and 
the firmest heart of any man in Congress.” Sam- 
uel Adams embarked for a time in commerce, but 
this proved as disastrous as his political life was 
brilliant. He made no secret of his wish for in- 
dependence, and this so irritated Governor Gage 
that he issued his celebrated proclamation in 
which he promised pardon to all who would lay 
down their arms, “excepting only from the benefit 
of such pardon Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock.” He held many honorable offices in the 
young State of Massachusetts, and in time he 
succeeded John Hancock as Governor. He died 
in his eighty-second year, a very poor man. In 
fact, he has been called “the poor gentleman.” 
But now his country glories in his illustrious 
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name and record. (5) John Hancock was a born 
leader, and at the age of thirty-nine he was elected 
President of the immortal Second Continental 
Congress. Though a rich man, he was a sincere 
patriot, for when it was proposed to bombard 
Boston, he gave a prompt and hearty assent, 
though it would have caused his financial ruin. 
He loyally declared that his private fortune should 
on no occasion oppose an obstacle to the liberties 
of his country. Of all the signatures on the 
Declaration, we recall Hancock’s first; for he 


said, when he wrote his name,—he wrote with. 


unusual distinctness,—that “George III might 
read it without spectacles.” Hancock was Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts for many years. 


VIRGINIA 


TueE Virginia signers all came of prominent fami- 
lies. (1) Carter Braxton was educated at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and this was followed by 
a three years’ sojourn abroad. On his return he 
was drawn into local politics, and for many years 
he was a notable figure in the history of his col- 
ony. (2) Benjamin Harrison entered public life 
while he was still a young man. Great Britain 
recognized his influence and sought to con- 
ciliate him, but his patriotism was _ sturdy 
and he was not to be bought over. In time 
he became Governor of Virginia, and a popular 
one he proved. (3) Thomas Nelson, Jr., was one 
of the richest men in Virginia, in those far-away 
days. Like Carter Braxton, he was born to 
wealth, and his education was completed in Eng- 
land. One incident of his life shows us how true 
a patriot he was, for when he was in command of 
the State militia at Yorktown it was thought that 
a decided advantage might be gained by bombard- 
ing his home. He at once directed the gunners 
to attack it, saying, “Spare no particle of my 
property so long as it affords comfort or shelter 
to the enemies of my country.” In this he fol- 
lowed Hancock’s unselfish example. The name 
of Lee has been an honored one in Virginia for 
many years. (4) Francis Lightfoot Lee was a 
close personal friend of Washington, and though 
he cared little for public life, he did not shirk its 
duties. For seven years he was a member of the 
House of Burgesses, and for four years a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress. In his own 
home he was always the charming host, the bright 
and witty companion, the self-forgetting friend. 
His more brilliant brother, (5) Richard Henry 
Lee, was so gifted an orator that he was called 
“the Cicero of America.” He was always eager 
for complete independence, and so it is not to be 
wondered at that it was this ardent patriot who 
was the first to propose that “these united colo- 
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nies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States.” This was immediately seconded 
by that other ardent lover of liberty, John Adams. 
Jefferson alludes to Lee as “eloquent, bold, and 
ever watchful at his post.” (6) Chancellor 
George Wythe was a famous figure in the early 
history of Virginia. He was born to wealth, he 
was finely educated, and in time he won high dis- 
tinction at the bar. But to-day he is recalled as 
the wise teacher of Thomas Jefferson. Both 
master and pupil signed the Great Document. 

In thinking of the Declaration, one name al. 
ways stands out like a great mountain peak, tow- 
ering above all others—the name of (7) Thomas 
Jefferson; for it was this gifted man who drew 
up the document, and he did it with such skill that 
hardly a word of it was changed. As Richard 
Henry Lee was the first to make a motion sug- 
gesting independence, it would have been the 
usual and courteous thing to make him chairman 
of the committee to draw up the document. But 
Lee was suddenly recalled to his Virginia home, 
and so it seemed only fair to assign the delicate 
task to some other delegate from the same colony. 
Jefferson was no orator, but he had already earned 
an enviable reputation as a writer of important 
state documents. So to him was assigned the 
delicate but momentous task. How well he per- 
formed we may know from the fact that his four 
associates could suggest only a very few changes. 

Many of the signers reached high offices in 
the young republic. Many became governors of 
the new States, and two were elevated to the 
Presidency, Jefferson and John Adams. One truly 
remarkable fact may be recalled in connection 
with these two, namely, that both men died on 
the same day; and, what was still more remark- 
able, they died just fifty years to a day after the 
united colonies were declared independent, 
namely, on July 4, 1826. And when they passed 
away there was but one signer living, the venera- 
ble Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who survived 
Jefferson and Adams for six years, for he lived 
to be ninety-six years old. 

And who shall describe the actual signing of 
the Great Document! We can imagine these fine 
and courtly gentlemen going, one by one, to the 
broad table which may be seen to-day in Indepen- 
dence Hall. William Ellery, one of the Rhode 
Island delegates, afterward declared: “I placed 
myself beside the Secretary and eyed each closely 
as he affixed his name to the document. Un- 
daunted resolution was displayed in every coun- 
tenance.” It was, indeed, the proudest moment 
in the lives of these fearless men who, believing 
in the righteousness of their cause, hazarded 
lives and fortunes in the great name of Liberiy, 


iN THE early summer of 1755, a little army of 
British soldiers slowly made its way through the 
wilderness of southwestern Pennsylvania. They 
were picked men from two regiments, recently 
sent over from England, under command of 
Major-General Braddock, and they had come to 
drive the French from their stronghold at Fort 
Duquesne. 

The war between England and France, that 
was to last for seven years, had not actually 
been declared; but already a struggle had begun 
for possession of the vast region lying west of 
the Ohio. The French had built forts southward 
from the Great Lakes, had explored the Missis- 
sippi River, and claimed, by right of discovery, a 
region that extended eastward to Virginia. The 
settlers of that State, then belonging to the Eng- 
lish crown, had been pushing westward as farm- 
ers. They soon came in conflict with the French, 
who sought to control the Ohio Valley, and who, 
with this object, had built Fort Duquesne, where 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers unite to 
form the Ohio. ‘Immediately before Braddock’s 
arrival in Virginia, the Virginian provincial 
troops had themselves marched against the 
French; but the expedition had been a failure, 
and England, thoroughly alarmed, had herself 
come to the rescue. 

Braddock was confident of success. The 
French, to be sure, counted much on the aid of 
their Indian allies, with whose method of fight- 
ing he had had, of course, no experience. But 
he was a vain man, who looked upon the Indians 
as savages who could be no match for his veteran 
troops. As for the Virginia provincials, had they 
not recently suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
enemy? So when the Indian chiefs friendly to 
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Virginia came to offer their services, Braddock 
so offended them that they took their departure; 
and later, on the march, he spurned the offer of 
a company of rangers, versed in all the ways of 
Indian warfare. 


SERVES ON BRADDOCK’S STAFF 


But Braddock was fortunate in one respect 
Close by, at Mount Vernon, was a young Vir- 
ginian who, though only twenty-three, had so 
distinguished himself by his bravery and good 
judgment that he had risen to the rank of colonel. 
For the present, however, with no pressing need 
for his services, he had retired to private life. 
Braddock needed another aide-de-camp, and, in 
a moment of condescension, offered him the post. 
It was a post without pay; it held no chance of 
promotion. But danger and duty were lures 
enough for the young Virginian. 

Thus it came about that General Braddock 
secured the services of George Washington, who, 
twenty years later, was chosen commander-in- 
chief in the war of the Colonies with Great 
Britain. : 

Braddock began his march overladen with bag- 
gage and equipment. The army made so little 
progress that at last he took Washington’s advice 
to push forward with light artillery. Meanwhile 
the young aide-de-camp was stricken with a fever, 
and rejoined the command in a weakened con: 
dition. Now, to his dismay, he saw the soldiers 
advancing along a rough, narrow road through 
the forest, with no scouting parties thrown out to 
prevent a surprise attack. In vain he pleaded 
with the general to employ a few rangers and 
scouts in advance. Braddock only snubbed him. 
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Things had come to a pretty pass, he said, when 
a mere boy presumed to teach a British general 
how to fight. 


ATTACKED FROM AMBUSH 


Thus the army, within a few miles of the Fort, 
suddenly found itself in a hornets’ nest. From the 
rocks and woods came a hail of bullets fired by 
an unseen foe. Unaccustomed to such fighting, 
Braddock’s men stood shoulder to shoulder, as 
they had learned to do in Europe, and delivered 
volleys into the empty air. The woods resounded 
with the fierce yells of the Indians, who, screened 
by rocks and trees, were able to take a sure and 
deadly aim, till the road was strewn with the 
bodies of the British. 

The French, with their Indians, were actually 
inferior in number, and had lain in ambush only 
with the hope of delaying the English advance. 
Had Washington’s advice been taken,*Fort Du- 
quesne would have fallen almost without resist- 
ance. But now it was a case of let him save him- 
self who could. 

All through the battle, Washington rode his 
horse where the fight was hottest. Braddock’s 
two English aids, Orme and Morris, had fallen 
early in the action, and there was none but the 
young Virginian to carry the general’s orders. 
Horse and rider made a clear target for the am- 
bushed Indians, who leveled their rifles at him 
again and again. That he was not even wounded 
seemed a miracle. Four bullets grazed his body, 
passing through his coat; two norses were shot 
under him. 


HIS RECKLESS COURAGE 


The artillery seemed to be the only hope. 
Could the guns be brought into play, grapeshot 
fired into the thickets might still dislodge the 
foe. Washington galloped down the line, only to 
find the regimental officer dead, and the gunners 
in confusion. Instantly he leaped from his horse, 
grasped a field-gun, and wheeled and pointed it 
with his own hand. 

But it was too late; the men could not be 
made to serve the guns. The retreat became a 
rout, in which baggage, cannon, stores, were all 
abandoned. Had not the savages paused in their 
eagerness for plunder, the command might have 
been wiped out. More than seven hundred sol- 
diers, and more than half the officers, were killed 
or wounded. 

Braddock himself, brave to the last, had 
mounted his aixth horse when a bullet pierced his 


lungs. Now, at last, as he lay dying, he praised 
the bravery of the Virginians, and acknowledged 
his mistake. Washington himself read the fu- 
neral service; then what was left of the shattered 
army pursued its retreat to Fort Cumberland. 

It was not the first time, nor the last, that 
Washington, face to face with death, was spared 
to serve his country as no other man could serve 
it. Not only did he live amid danger, but he 
possessed a courage that bordered on recklessness, 
and led him to expose himself in moments of 
great peril. So, as no one could fill his place in 
a nation that needed him sorely, some people 
came to believe that he bore a charmed life. 


WASHINGTON’S EARLY LIFE 


Washington’s early life was an excellent prep- 
aration for the duties he was called upon ta 
fulfill. A strong and sturdy boy, who liked to 
run, leap, wrestle, and ride, he grew into a youth 
able to endure fatigue and hardships. With 
only an elementary education, he seems to have 
been thoroughly schooled in drawing up business 
papers and keeping accounts, and to have formed 
habits of order and exactness, of great use to 
him when he came to manage the affairs of a 
plantation. 

His father, Augustine Washington, was a 
landed proprietor of good English ancestry, 
whose second wife, Mary Ball Washington, was 
the mother of George. When George was born, 
on February 22, 1732, the Washingtons were liv- 
ing on their estate at Pope’s Creek, near the 
Potomac; but soon afterward they made their 
home in Stafford County, on the east side of the 
Rappahannock, opposite Fredericksburg, and 
there the father died when the boy was eleven 
years old. About four years later, George went 
to live with his half-brother, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, who had built himself a house on his 
plantation at Mount Vernon, overlooking the 
Potomac. It was this historic estate that, after 
the death of Lawrence, became the property of 
George Washington. Thither he brought his 
wife, Martha Custis Washington, whom he mar- 
ried in 1759; and there he continued to live when 
he was not serving his country as soldier and 
President. 

He had been a serious, thoughtful boy, with a 
strong sense of duty, and a determination to do 
well whatever he undertook. He was not a ready 
speaker, and in later years always showed 
embarrassment when called upon in public to 
acknowledge the honors which were constantly 
thrust upon him, and which his modesty led him 
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to believe were beyond his abilities and merit. 
But his habits of thought found expression when 
he came to take up his pen, and his many letters 
and addresses bear evidence of one who had 
something to say, and could say it with dignity 
and force. 


SURVEYOR AND SOLDIER 


In school he had shown a decided preference 
for geometry and surveying. When his studies 
were completed at sixteen, he showed such 
marked ability as a surveyor of lands that Lord 
Fairfax engaged him in that capacity to mark 
the boundaries of vast acres in the wilderness 
to the west. This task he discharged so well that 
he took up the work as his profession. For three 


cult journey, delivered his message, and returned 
with the tidings that the French refused to go. 

A Virginia force under Captain Trent then 
undertook to build a fort, but were driven away 
by the French, who completed it themselves, and 
named it Fort Duquesne. ‘This looked like war 
in earnest; so Washington marched to Great 
Meadows, in the foothills of the Alleghenies, and 
sent out his scouts toward Fort Duquesne. 
Meanwhile the commander of the expedition died, 
and Washington, suddenly become a colonel, was 
forced to act on his own responsibility. 


FIRES THE FIRST SHOT 


Soon the scouts reported that the French were 
setting out from Fort Duquesne. Washington 
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WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 


years he spent much of his life in the mountains 
and forests, where he learned to be self-reliant, 
and became well acquainted with the country and 
the ways of the Indians. 

Virginia was now preparing to resist the fur- 
ther advance of the French in the Ohio Valley. 
The State was divided into military districts, each 


under an adjutant-general in command of the , 


militia, and Washington, because of his experi- 
ence, found himself at nineteen a major in the 
provincial army. Two years later he was sent 
by Governor Dinwiddie as a commissioner to 
visit the French commander at Lebceuf, and de- 
mand that he withdraw his forces from the 
region in dispute. Washington made the diffi- 


IX—13 


was not to be taken by surprise. At the head of 
a few men, he discovered a party of the enemy 
concealed in the woods; so, seizing a musket, he 
himself fired the first shot. This brief engage- 
ment, in which the French were routed, seemed 
of small importance; yet it marked the beginning 
of the Seven Years’ War. 

Washington had built a stockade which he 
named Fort Necessity; here his command was 
presently surrounded by a much larger force of 
French and Indians, who fired down upon the 
English from the rocks and tree-tops. With little 
powder and less food, it was impossible to hold 
out; so Washington, for the first and last time, 
surrendered to the enemy, but on honorable terms 
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that permitted him to withdraw without yielding 
up his equipment. Far from being criticized for 
this surrender, he and his officers were thanked 
by the State for their bravery. 

Then came the expedition of Braddock. Three 
years later, Washington was again at Fort Du- 
quesne, planting the British flag on its smoking 
ruins. [henceforth it was Fort Pitt. 


LIFE AT MOUNT VERNON 


The war of the French and English in America 
soon came to a conclusion with the capture of 
Quebec. Now that he was no longer needed in 
the field, Washington gladly resigned his com- 
mission in the army, and settled down on his 
estates at Mount Vernon. This life of a planter 
was the life he enjoyed best of all. In Summer 
he rose at four o’clock, wrote letters, breakfasted 
at seven on tea and hoe-cakes, then mounted his 
horse, and busied himself till early afternoon, 
overseeing the work of the plantation. He dined 
at two, and was generally in bed by nine o'clock. 

As good a farmer as he had proved to be a 
soldier, this big plantation employed his best en- 
ergies. There were many accounts to keep, many 
details which required close attention and much 
labor. Washington did all this work himself, 
with exactness and care, and wrote many letters 
besides. At the same time, he kept “‘open house,” 
in the hospitable Virginia fashion, and Mount 
Vernon was thronged with distinguished visitors. 
He danced the minuet, rode with the hounds, 
hunted ducks and other game, and enjoyed the 
excellent fishing afforded by the waters of the 
Potomac, which swarmed with shad and bass. 

But he did not lead altogether the quiet life of 
a country gentleman. Hardly had he settled at 
Mount Vernon than he was elected a delegate to 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, and for fifteen 
years he continued to take part in its sessions. 


CHOSEN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Then came troubled times. In spite of opposi- 
tion by his own people, King George III of Eng- 
land was determined to tax without representa- 
tion, the American colonies, in order to make 
them share the expense of the war with France. 
The hateful and illegal Stamp Act was followed 
by other measures that provoked the Americans 
past endurance, and led to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. Following the skirmishes 
at Lexington and Concord, the second Continen- 
tal Congress assembled at Philadelphia, and 
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George Washington, who attended it, was, to his 
great surprise, chosen commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Army. 

Washington had been prepared to draw his 
sword once more; two years before, he had said: 
“Tf need be, I will raise a thousand men, subsist 
them at my own expense, and march myself at 
their head for the relief of Boston.” But the 
war was in Massachusetts, and he, a Virginian, 
had not dreamed he would be asked to command 
the armies of the country. In accepting the ap- 
pointment he insisted that he would take no pay 
whatever. And “lest some unlucky event should 
happen,” he told them, “I beg it may be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in the room that I this 
day declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equal to the command.” 

Washington reached Cambridge, on the out- 
skirts of Boston, soon after the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. The task that faced him was tremendous. 
His army was raw and undisciplined. It lacked 
the needful weapons of war. Worst of all was 
the small supply of powder. Within musket-shot 
of twenty British regiments in Boston, he was 
called upon, in these circumstances, to hold his 
ground for six months while disbanding one 
army, whose term of enlistment had expired, and 
recruiting another. Perhaps it is not strange 
that his generals disagreed with him when he 
favored an early assault on the city. 


BRITISH DRIVEN FROM BOSTON 


But Washington never delayed when his mind 
was once made up. Congress at last empowered 
him to proceed as he saw fit; so, as the British 
held Charlestown on the north, he planned to 
occupy Dorchester Heights, which commanded 
the city from the south. This he did, under 
cover of the night, on March 4, 1776; and less 
than two weeks later the British army under 
General Howe was compelled to leave Boston, 
board the fleet in the harbor, and sail away. 

It now became plain that the Colonies were 
engaged not merely in a war for their rights, 
but in a struggle to establish themselves as an 
independent nation. ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted on July 4, and Washington 
found his hand greatly strengthened. But the 
British now had thirty thousand men in the 
neighborhood of New York, while the American 
army opposing them was inferior in numbers 
and equipment. In the battle of Long Island, on 
August 27, the Americans suffered a severe de- 
feat; only the skill of Washington saved them 
from utter destruction. For forty-eight hours he 
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was in the saddle, using all his energies and 
resources to transfer the broken army from the 
Long Island shore, across the swift waters of the 
East River, to New York. Despite many dangers 
and difficulties, this remarkable feat was safely 
accomplished. It was carried out in darkness and 
a driving rain, and the British did not discover 
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Lee, also on the Hudson, and to retreat through 
New Jersey with the remnants of his ragged 
army. It was a masterly retreat. General Charles 
Lee, whom he had counted upon, proved treach- 
erous. New Jersey swarmed with the British. 
and Cornwallis was close upon his heels. So 
confident were the British officers, that they be- 


WASHINGTON’S HOME AT MT. VERNON 


INSET: 


what had been going on till they found the in- 
trenchments deserted. 

The British now crossed the water to Man- 
hattan, and a struggle followed, with varying 
success, for the possession of New York and the 
control of the Hudson River. Howe was de- 
feated at Harlem Heights, but held his own at 
White Plains, and captured Fort Washington be- 
cause the American general’s orders were dis- 
obeyed. 


VICTORIES IN NEW JERSEY 


Washington, who had feared for the safety of 
Philadelphia, was now obliged to abandon Fort 


REAR OF THE HovusE 


lieved the war was almost over. Even to Wash- 
ington the end seemed in sight; but it was in 
the hour of defeat that he best showed his great- 
ness and strength. 

On December 8 he crossed the Delaware into 
Pennsylvania. The British could not follow him 
for lack of boats, which the Americans had de- 
stroyed or hidden; but when the river froze they 
could march into Philadelphia. Washington did 
not wait for that. On Christmas night he re- 
crossed the Delaware with 2,400 men, marched 
nine miles in a thick snow-storm, and fell upon 
the Hessian garrison at Trenton, taking a thou- 
sand prisoners. A week later, when Cornwallis 
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marched from Princeton to crush him, Washing- 
ton outgeneraled him, and broke the British 
rear. ' 


A MILITARY GENIUS 


He had proved himself a military genius. For 
his feat at Trenton, Congress gave him the 
powers of a dictator. Frederick the Great pro- 
nounced his victories on the Delaware “the most 
brilliant achievements recorded in military an- 
nals.” Yet there were dark days ahead, and the 
darkest of these was Valley Forge. 

It was there, in 1778, that Washington went 
into winter quarters; it was there that the patriot 
army starved and froze, staining the snow with 
bloody footprints. Then came the news that 
France had agreed to help us. 

As late as 1780, things were going badly for 
the Colonies. Then it was once more Washing- 
ton to the rescue. In the Summer of 1781, Corn- 
wallis, campaigning in the South, commanded an 
army at Yorktown. The French fleet sailed to 
the coast of Virginia, and Washington swiftly 
moved from the Hudson to Chesapeake Bay. In 
the Capitol at Washington is a famous painting 
by Trumbull. It depicts the surrender of Lord 
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Cornwallis to General George Washington, com- 
mander-in-chief. The war was virtually over. 


FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 


Washington resigned from his command in 
December, 1783, and went to spend Christmas at 
Mount Vernon. The army was so proud of him, 
and so disgusted with its shabby treatment by the 
Government, that it offered to make him king. 
This offer he sternly rebuked. But when he was 


‘ sought out in his retirement at Mount Vernon, 


he consented to be President; and, with James 
Madison and Alexander Hainilton, he was fore- 
most in rescuing the Colonies from chaos, and 
uniting them securely under our republican form 
of government. It is to him, more than to any 
other man, that the nation owes its very exist- 
ence. 

When the news of his death reached England, 
the British fleet lowered its flags half-mast; 
France, under Bonaparte as First Consul, draped 
its banners with crépe. The American Congress 
wore mourning through its session, to honor the 
memory of him declared by one of his generals 
to be “first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 


VALLEY FORGE 


BY GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Since the month of July we have had no assist- 
ance from the quartermaster-general, and to want 
of assistance from this department the commis- 
sary-general charges great part of his deficiency. 
To this I am to add, that, notwithstanding it is a 
standing order, and often repeated, that the 
troops shall always have two days’ provisions by 
them, that they might be ready at any sudden 
call; yet an opportunity has scarcely ever offered, 
of taking advantage of the enemy, that has not 
been either totally obstructed, or greatly impeded 
on this account. And this, the great and crying 
evil, is not all. The soap, vinegar, and other 
articles allowed by Congress, we see none of, 
nor have we seen them, I believe, since the battle 
of Brandywine. The first, indeed, we have now 
little occasion for; few men having more than 
one shirt, many only the moiety of one, and some 
none at all. 

In addition to which, as a proof of the little 
benefit received from a clothier-general, and 
as a further proof of the inability of an army 


under the circumstances of this, to perform the 
common duties of soldiers (besides a number of 
men confined to hospitals for want of shoes, and 
others in farmers’ houses on the same account), 
we have, by a field return this day made, no less 
than two thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight 
men now in camp unfit for duty, because they 
are barefoot and otherwise naked. 

By the same return it appears that our whole 
strength in Continental troops, including the 
eastern brigades, which have joined us since the 
surrender of General Burgoyne, exclusive of the 
Maryland troops sent to Wilmington, amounts to 
no more than eight thousand two hundred in 
camp fit for duty; notwithstanding which, and 
that since the 4th instant, our numbers fit for 
duty, from the hardships and exposures they 
have undergone, particularly on account of 
blankets (numbers having been obliged, and still 
are, to sit up all night by fires, instead of taking 
comfortable rest in a natural and common way), 
have decreased near two thousand men. 


Sos 
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WASHINGTON TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE AS FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF A 


City of New York, April 6, 1789 


We find, gentlemen, without knowing whether 
the army was really going into winter-quarters or 
not (for I am sure no resolution of mine would 
warrant the remonstrance), reprobating the 
measure as much as if they thought the soldiers 
were made of sticks or stones, and equally in- 
sensible of frost and snow; and moreover, as if 
they conceived it easily practicable for an in- 
ferior army, under the disadvantages I have 
described ours to be, which are by no means 
exaggerated, to confine a superior one, in all 
respects well appointed and provided for a 
winter’s campaign, within the city of Philadel- 
phia, and to cover from depredation and waste 
the States of Pennsylvania and Jersey. But 
what makes this matter still more extraordinary 
in my eye is that these very gentlemen—who 
were well apprised of the nakedness of the 
troops from ocular demonstration, who thought 
their own soldiers worse clad than others, and 


who advised me teat a4 month ago to postpone 
the execution of a plan I was about to adopt, 
in consequence of a resolve of Congress for seiz- 
ing clothes, under strong assurances that an 
ample supply would be collected in ten days 
agreeably to a decree of the State (not one ar- 
ticle of which, by the by, is yet come to hand) 
—should think a winter’s campaign, and the cov- 
ering of these states from the invasion of an 
enemy, so easy and practicable a business. I can 
assure those gentlemen, that it is a much easier 
and less distressing thing to draw remonstrances 
in a comfortable room by a good fireside than 
to occupy a cold bleak hill, and sleep under 
frost and snow, without clothes or blankets. 
However, although they seem to have little feel- 
ing for the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel 
superabundantly for them, and from my soul I 
pity those miseries which it is neither in my 
power to relieve nor prevent, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN * 
BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 


Two hundred years ago everybody stood in great 
dread of lightning. Now we know how to harness 
it and carry it away from our houses. We know 
it is a form of electricity and we can make it run 
along wires and carry messages from one friend 
to another so fast that, if you were a thousand 
miles away, your friend, if he were at the end of 
the wire, would be receiving the message while 
you were at the other end sending it. 

We have also learned how to make it carry the 
human voice for thousands of miles, so that if 
you were in New York you could step up to a 
telephone, and talk into it, and your mother, 
father, or friend could hear your words plainly 
in San Francisco, three thousand miles away. It 
would pass so quickly that you and they could talk 
back and forth almost as easy and quickly as if 
you were in the same room. We also make this 
wonderful force pull our street-cars and locomo- 
tives and light our streets and houses. We call it 
electricity. 

This is the story of the great man who first 
caught from the skies this vivid, flashing light- 
ning, and found out that he could harness it, 
almost as easily as we can harness a horse, and 
make the very thing which people had always 
dreaded as a terrible destroyer a friend and 


servant of man. He was Benjamin Franklin. 

A very long time ago, perhaps about four 
hundred years, there lived in Northamptonshire, 
England, a poor blacksmith whose name was 
Franklin. In that country at that time, the old- 
est son always followed the same trade or work 
which his tather followed. So the oldest son in 
the Franklin family always became a blacksmith, 
and he always got the property which belonged to 
his father when the father died. The other chil- 
dren had to get out and shift for themselves. 
The youngest son in one of the large Franklin 
families was named Josiah. He could not be a 
blacksmith, as his older brother took up that 
business and inherited his father’s shop. So 
Josiah went out and gave himself to a man who 
made soap and tallow candles, and agreed to serve 
him, without any pay except his board and 
clothes, until he was twenty-one years of age. 

All this he did that he might learn the trade 
of a soap-boiler and candle-maker. When he 
was twenty-one his employer gave him, as was 
the custom, a new suit of clothes, a few dollars 
for his personal use, and a letter saying that he 
had learned his trade well. With that letter to 
show, young Josiah was able to go and hire him- 
self to work where he could get pay for his 


*From “True Stories of Great Americans,” by Elbridge S. Brooks; used by permission of John C. Winston Cc., pub 


lishers, Philadelphia. 
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labor. The hired man nearly always lived in 
his employer’s home, and received his board 
and a few dollars per month. 

After a little while, Josiah was married and 
continued to live in England and work at his 
trade until his wages were hardly sufficient to 
support himself, his wife, and three children on 
the coarsest kind of food. He did, however, 
save up, in his earlier years, a little money, and 
the stories of the New World—America—kept 
coming to his ears. He heard that there were 
few candlemakers and soap-boilers in America, 
and that a young man who understood his trade 
would have a much better chance here than in 
\England; so in the year 1682 he took his wife 
and three children, and such clothing, bedding, 
and household things as they could bring on 
board a big sailing vessel and came to America. 
He landed in Boston, and soon set himself up 
as a soap and candle maker. He found it much 
easier to support his family here than in the old 
country, and he became very much in love with 
his new home. 

In 1706, twenty-four years after Josiah Franklin 
and his wife and three children came to America, 
a little baby boy was born. Like his father, he 
proved to be the last child in the family, and his 
father named him Benjamin. As in the Bible, 
Jacob’s youngest son was called Benjamin. But 
Ben Franklin had sixteen older brothers and 
sisters. 

Benjamin was a good boy, and his father loved 
him very much. The little fellow learned to 
read when he was very young, but he was sent 
to school only for two years, and then he was 
taken away, when he was only ten years of age, 
to work in his father’s candle-shop. His busi- 
ness was to cut wicks for the candles, fill the 
- moulds with the melted tallow, tend the shop and 
run the errands. But “Ben,’ as he was called, 
did not like this business. He would very much 
rather look in picture books and read the easy 
stories. He always loved to go down to the 
water’s edge, and he often did an errand very 
quickly, running all the way to save some time, 
that he might jump in a boat or go swimming 
with the boys. 

Ben did not get over his desire to go to sea. 
He did not dare to ask permission, but he was 
always talking about what the sailors said, and 
using words which showed he had learned the 
different sails and much about ships. So his 
father grew afraid that his son would run away 
and go to sea as one of his other sons had al- 
ready done. One day after Ben had been in the 
tallow-candle shop for two years—and was now 
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ten years old—his father began to talk with him 
about other trades. He took him frequently to 
walk and they would stop to look at different 
kinds of workmen, such as bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, iron-workers, and many others. He hoped 
the boy would like some of these better than the 
life of a sailor, but Benjamin did not care for 
any of them. 


CHOOSING A VOCATION 


By this time he had, however, grown very 
fond of reading. He pored over his father’s 
dull books and sold little things of his own to 
buy more. Often he would trade his old books 
at the second-hand book-stores for others he had 
not read. So Mr. Franklin, seeing he was so 
fond of reading books, thought it was best to 
make a printer of him. His oldest son, James 
Franklin, already had a printing office and press. 
Benjamin said he would like this trade, so he 
was apprenticed to his brother to learn it. 

When we say Ben was “apprenticed” we mean 
he was given to his brother to have as his own 
until he became twenty-one years old. He was 
to work for his brother without any pay, except 
his board and clothing. As Benjamin was then 
about eleven years old, he would have to serve 
his brother for ten years to learn his trade. Ben- 
jamin liked this trade very much. He got to see 
many new books and could always borrow all he 
wanted, and used to sit up sometimes all night to 
read a book so he could return it, unsoiled, to 
the store in the morning. 

The boy took a great fancy to poetry, and at 
odd moments wrote some verses himself. When 
he had quite a lot, he showed it to his brother 
James. Certainly it was, as Franklin afterward 
called it, “wretched stuff,’ but James printed it 
and sent Ben around Boston to peddle it. He 
was doing this with much pride when his father 
laughed at him and made fun of his poetry, and 
told him he would always be a beggar if he wrote 
verses for a living. He stopped short his writ- 
ing and peddling poetry. But he was bound to 
write, for he loved to do it. This is how he once 
played a trick on his brother: 

James Franklin published a little newspaper. 
It was Ben’s duty after the paper was printed 


“to carry loads of them around and deliver them 


to the subscribers. The boy read this paper, and 
he thought he could write as well as many whose 
articles were published in it. But he would not 
dare to ask his brother James to let him write, 
nor would he let anyone know what he wrote. 
His father would be sure to make fun, as he did 


of his poetry, if he saw it. So he wrote almost 
every week and slipped his pieces under the of- 
fice door after it was closed. James printed 
them, and his father read them, but they did 
not dream that Ben wrote them. : 


BUYING BOOKS 


Ben Franklin got no wages for his work, but 
he always managed to have some money. His 
brother paid his board. But one day the boy told 
his brother that if he would give him half what 


his board cost he would board himself. As that | 


would save James something, he agreed. Benjamin 
quit eating meat and lived on bread and other 
cheap foods. Thus he saved money to buy books, 
and by eating only a bit of bread and a tart for 
dinner he had half an hour every day to devote 
to reading, while the others were eating heavy 
dinners; and this is the way he educated himself. 
Benjamin and his brother James often quarreled, 
for James did not treat his little brother, right and 
sometimes gave him beatings. 

One day James printed something in his paper 
which made the Governor of the Colony mad. 
They arrested him and put him in jail for a 
whole month. Benjamin published the paper 
while his brother was in prison, and he said 
some very ugly things about the government, but 
was careful not to say anything for which they 
could get him in prison. This pleased James very 
much. But when they let him out of prison they 
forbade his publishing the paper any longer. 
James was a shrewd business man, so he said to 
Benjamin that he would set him free and run the 
paper in his name. So they destroyed the papers 
that bound the boy in law. Ben, however, said he 
would remain with his brother until he was 
twenty-one years old. This agreement was made, 
and so it started, but soon James tried to impose 
on Ben as he had done before; but as Ben was 
no longer bound to him, he left him. Ben after- 
ward said that he did not do fairly in this, and he 
was sorry for it, though it was, perhaps, nothing 
more than James deserved. 

Benjamin now tried to hire himself to other 
printers; but none of them would take him be- 
cause he had broken his contract with his brother. 
Besides, they had all agreed together that when 
one of their apprentices left, none of the others 
should hire him. 

What was he to do? He was only seventeen 
years old, but he was not to be discouraged. 
Gathering a few of his books, he went aboard 
a sloop setting sail for New York. In that city 
he tried for days, but could get no work. Some 


one told him to try Philadelphia. It was a tedi- 
ous and dangerous journey as it must be made 
by water. There were no railroads then. He 
took a sail-boat to Amboy, New Jersey. A storm 
came up and the boat was driven ashore, and the 
poor frightened boy lay all night in the little 
hold of the boat with the waves dashing over it, 
and the water, leaking through, soaked him to 
the skin. It took him thirty-two hours to get 
to Amboy, and all that time he had neither a 
drink of water nor a bite to eat. 

Having very little money he set out on foot 
and walked to Burlington. Here he met new 
trouble he had not looked for. His ragged 
clothes, wet and soiled, made him look like what 
we now call a tramp; but there were no tramps 
in those days. They thought he was a runaway, 
and came very near putting him in jail, and he 
said later he was sorry he had not remained in 
Boston with his brother James. 


IN PHILADELPHEY 


But it was now too late to go back, so he 
found a man with a row-boat at Burlington who 
was going to Philadelphia. and Franklin agreed 
to go with him and help him row the boat to 
pay his passage. They arrived in Philadelphia 
in the night, but as there were then no street 
lamps in the city, they passed by without know- 
ing it. At length they went ashore and made a 
fire to dry themselves, and waited until morning 
and rowed to the city. 

Poor Benjamin Franklin, all soiled, tired and 
very hungry, started up the street to find some- 
thing to eat. He had no trunk or valise for his 
extra clothing, so he stuffed his extra stockings 
and shirt in his pocket. He soon found a baker 
shop and asked for biscuits as he used to buy in 
Boston. The baker did not know what they were. 
They did not make biscuits in Philadelphia. So 
Franklin asked him to give him threepenny worth 
of bread of any kind, as he was very hungry. 
The baker gave him three loaves, and putting 
one under each arm, he chewed vigorously on the 
other as he walked along. 

And as he passed along a pretty girl named 
Doborah Read looked out of the door, and he 
saw her laughing “fit to kill,” and making all 
manner of fun at him. His pride was stung, 
but he was too hungry and helpless to do any- 
thing then. Many years afterward, he married 
this very girl, and she was very happy and proud 
as his wife. 

Franklin soon found a place to work with a 
printer named Keimer, and he very quickly 
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showed that he was quite different from other 
workmen and boys about the place. He knew 
all about printing, so he was a valuable work- 
man, and he had read and knew so much in 
books that those who knew him liked to hear 
him talk, and they used to refer to him to settle 
disputes on all sorts of questions. Instead of 
spending his evenings at the tavern drinking or 
gossiping, as other young men did, he went to 
his room and read good books or went in the 
company of those from whom he could learn. 

One day Mr. Keimer, the printer, looked out 
and saw two finely dressed gentlemen coming 
to his place. He went out to meet them and 
found them to be Sir William Keith, the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and one of his friends. 
They had on silver knee-buckles and powdered 
wigs and ruffled shirts and gay-colored coats and 
silk stockings. Such fine people had never visited 
his shop before, and Keimer was much pleased, 
thinking what an honor it was to him, and, per- 
haps, he thought they might gave him a big bill 
of printing to do. How great must have been his 
disappointment when the governor asked to see a 
young man by the name of Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin came out with his sleeves rolled up 
and wearing leather breeches—such as nearly all 
workmen wore in those days. He was quite 
surprised that the governor should visit him, but 
was not ashamed to be an honest workman, and 
without ceremony he walked away between the 
two fine gentlemen to the tavern. The fine gov- 
ernor wanted this common young printer in his 
leather breeches to start a printing office of his 
own, as none of the other men of the city were 
first-class workmen. Franklin was very proud 
of the governor’s good opinion, but told him that 
he could not think of starting for himself as he 
was too poor to buy a press and types of his own, 
and he did not think his father would help him. 
The governor wrote a letter to Franklin’s father 
urging him to help his son, and sent Franklin to 
Boston, dressed up nicely, wearing a watch, and 
with money in his pocket, to carry the letter. His 
parents were delighted to see him looking so large 
and strong and so much improved in every way. 
But when he showed the governor’s letter, asking 
his father’s aid in buying a press, he was told by 
the old gentleman that he was too young to go 
into business for himself. 

Franklin returned to Philadelphia with a heavy 
heart and reported to the governor what had 
happened. The governor seemed very much dis- 
appointed, and told Franklin that, if he would go 
to England to buy the presses and types, he would 
start him in business for himself. Benjamin 


agreed to do this, and at the appointed time 
called on the governor to get the letters of intro- 
duction and credit which the governor said he 
would give him so he could buy whatever he 
wanted. They were not ready, but the governor 
told him he would send them to the shop and he 
would get them before landing in England. 

So Franklin went aboard the vessel and for 
many days had a delightful sail across the At- 
lantic Ocean. Just before they came to land, 
the mail-bags were opened, but what was his 
amazement to find that there was no letter from 
the governor for him. They searched carefully 
all through the letters sent by the governor to 
make sure, but there was not a word for or about 
Franklin or the printing press and types he was 
to buy. 

Here he was, a poor young man with no money 
and no friends, several thousand miles from 
home. It would take about six weeks to write 
to the governor and hear from him. He thought 
it over and wondered if the governor had forgot- 
ten it or just treated him meanly. A man on 
the ship told him that the governor did many 
strange things, that he had no credit aboard, and 
could not have bought a printing press for him- 
self, and that was the reason he had sent no 
letter of credit. Then Franklin made one of his 
wise sayings, “Fine clothes do not make a fine 
gentleman.” 


IN LONDON 


But Franklin had learned to depend on him- 
self and knew his printer’s trade well, and he 
at once got a position to set type in London, 
where he learned many things that he did not 
know before. One was to engrave pictures and 
handsome letters on metal. Another was to make 
printer’s ink, and yet another how to cast type 
or letters. This was very useful to him later. 

Benjamin Franklin would eat no meat. He 
also refused to drink wine or any intoxicating 
drink. Now, all of the English printers and 
laborers drank a great deal of beer, and when 
lunch-time came, and Franklin sat down with his 
cup of milk or water, they laughed at him, and 
told him that water would make him weak, and 
he would be of no account if he did not drink 


* beer or whisky, or something, and eat meat to 


make him strong. 

Franklin told them that was a mistake, and, to 
prove it, he lifted heavy weights and showed 
himself stronger than any man in the shop. One 
holiday in the summer they went out for a swim, 
in the River Thames, and Franklin could swim 
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farther and faster than any of them. They also 
thought as he had come from the “wild new 
world,” he did not know much, but after they 
had talked to him a bit they found out he had 
read more books than any of them, and instead 
of going out at night he spent his time reading. 
There was a man near by who kept a second- 
hand book store, and Franklin used to pay him 
so much a week to let him take out books and 
read them. 

By and by he found he had saved enough 
money to return to America, so he came back 
and got a position as a clerk in a store, but his 
employer died and he went back to work at the 
printer’s trade. He hired himself to his old 
master, Keimer, and proved himself very useful 
in engraving plates to print the new paper money 
which was then being used in the Colony. 


IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


After a while Franklin bought a press and 
started a printing house of his own. He had to 
go greatly in debt for it, but by very hard work 
he believed he could pay the debt. He used to 
get up in the mornings when other men were 
asleep and go to work, and he was in his office 
at night after others were in bed. If he had not 
been a very strong and robust man, this would 
have made him sick. He did everything about 
his printing office. “If you want a thing done 
well,’ he said, “do it yourself.’ So when he 
wanted paper, he took a wheelbarrow and went 
over to the paper house, bought what he wanted, 
and wheeled it home himself. 

He soon started a little newspaper, and he had 
read so much that he was able to write for him- 
self almost everything he printed in it. He also 
set a large portion of the type; and for a long 
time worked his printing press with his own 
hands, for there were no steam presses in those 
days. People saw how industrious he was, and, 
as he was the best printer in Philadelphia, he 
soon had more work than he could do, working 
early and late. 


A PARTNER 


You may remember the girl who laughed at 
him when he, with his pockets stuffed full of 
socks and shirt, walked up the streets several 
years before, eating a loaf of bread and carrying 
two others under his arms. Well, when Franklin 
was away in England, this pretty young lady, 
whom he always liked very much, got married, 
and when he came home he was sorry to hear it, 


for he had always hoped that he might become 
able to take a wife himself, and, if he should, she 
was the one he meant to ask to marry him. Some 
time after Franklin came home, the husband of 
his old-time sweetheart died. 

Franklin waited until she took off her mourn- 
ing, and he himself was well started in his own 
shop; then he went over and told her what he had 
always intended to do, and said if she were willing 
to marry him now, he believed he could make a 
good living for the two in his own business, but, 
of course, they would have to live poor at first. 
He also told.-her that he was thinking of starting 


a little bookstore in front of his printing office, 


and if she would marry him, she could be his clerk 
in the bookstore. 

She readily consented, for she had always liked 
Franklin. So they were married and the young 
couple set to work to pay off the debts for the 
printing office. They had no servant and they 
lived on very plain food. Franklin still ate for 
his breakfast only plain bread and milk out of a 
plain earthen dish, with a pewter spoon. Huis 
wife attended the store, sold books and station- 
ery, and, long before they expected to be so, they 
were out of debt and beginning to grow rich. 

If you had gone into any house in those days 
you would have found very few books, but in 
every home you would have found something 
which people read very little nowadays, namely, 
an almanac. It told the people about the weather, 
the days of the month and the week; put in it 
many recipes for cooking and all sorts of house- 
hold remedies. In addition to this, it had wise 
sayings and choice bits of reading. So you see 
the almanac was a calendar, a cookbook, a doctor’s 
book and good_ reading. Franklin decided 
to print an almanac. He called it “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac,” and it is noted today for its 
wise sayings. Franklin signed the wise sayings 
“Richard Saunders,” and that is why it is called 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac”; but everybody knew 
Benjamin Franklin wrote it. 

By this time Franklin was one of the most 
learned men in the Colony, for, although he had 
never been to school since he was ten years old, 
he had, by studying at odd times, learned to speak 
and write several languages. One of the great 
needs of the people, he said, was an opportunity 
to read good books. There were very few books 
in the country and they were mostly in the 
home libraries of the rich people. So Frank- 
lin started a public library in Philadelphia. It 
was the first one started in this country, and he 
encouraged all the working people to spend their 
evenings and holidays at the library reading. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


About this time there was a great deal of talk 
about a strange influence called electricity, and 
wise men of Europe wrote much about it. Frank- 
lin read everything they wrote. Nobody knew 
what it was. Some of the wise men from the Old 
World came over to Philadelphia and lectured, 
and Franklin told them he believed that electricity 
was nothing more than the same power which 
caused the lightning and the thunder in the skies. 
They laughed at him, of course, so he determined 
to try and find out if it was not the same. 

Franklin noticed that the electricity in the 
machines which these men used, if applied to a 
hemp string, would make the short ends of the 
hemp stand up straight like the hair on a cat’s 
tail when the cat is mad or excited. 

He also noticed, when he touched the battery, he 
felt a shock from the electricity. ‘Now,’ he 
said, “if the lightning from the clouds is elec- 
tricity, it will also make the ends of the hemp 
string stand up, and if I could only get it to 
come to me, through a piece of metal, I would 
feel the shock as I did from the electric, battery.” 


ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS 


The serious question was how he could get the 
hemp string up to the clouds. 
remembered that when he was a boy, he had often 
made a kite fly up as high as the clouds. So he 
took a silk handkerchief, made himself a kite 
and tied a long hemp string to it and put a steel 
point at the end of the kite, for he had found out 
that steel would attract electricity. On the other 
end of the hemp string, down close to his hand, 
he tied a metal key, and then from the key he 
tied a silk string which he held in his hand. 
They had found that electricity would not go 
through a silk string, and he reasoned that, if 
there was electricity in the clouds, it would be 
caught on the metal point of the kite and pass 
down the hemp string to the metal key, but would 
not pass down the silk string to his hands, as silk 
does not conduct electricity. 

He was afraid if he should fly his kite in the 
daytime a great crowd would gather around him, 
and, if his experiment should not prove success- 
ful, they would laugh at him; so one night when 
there was a wind and a thunderstorm, he went 
out all alone and sent his kite up. When it was 
high up among the clouds, and the thunder was 
pealing and the lightning was flashing, he saw 
the hemp on his string stand up on end. Then 
he touched his finger to the key and received a 
shock just as he felt it in an electric battery. 


After a while he 


He had proved that lightning is due to electricity, 
and he had found how to attract tt. 

The learned men of the Old World were as- 
tonished that a man who had never been to school 
since he was ten years of age had beaten them 
all so far in this mysterious and strange discov- 
ery. They said he was a philosopher, and called 
him “Doctor Franklin.” Many people, however, 
only laughed at the story. Some of Franklin’s 
friends said to him: “Now that you have discov- 
ered it, of what use is it?” Franklin answered 
simply: “Of what use is a child? He may become 
a man.” 

Franklin then set to work and invented the 
lightning rod, a steel point placed on a house to 
catch the lightning and run it down a metal rod 
into the ground, just as the steel point on Frank- 
lin’s kite caught the electricity from the clouds 
and ran it down the hemp string. 

Franklin was now a great man, and the Amer- 
icans were very proud of him. So they sent him 
on a journey to London in the interest of the 
people. Dr. Franklin was now reminded of a 
proverb of Solomon which his father used to 
repeat when he was a boy: “Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings.” He was now going to stand before the 
“Privy Council” of the King of England. 

When Pennsylvania was settled, William Penn 
was made the governor, and a large amount of 
land was given him by the king for his father’s 
faithful services. When William Penn died, his 
sons inherited this large amount of land, and 
they claimed that they should not pay any taxes 
on it and refused to do so. The people thought 
they ought to pay like others, and so did Frank- 
lin, hence he was sent to London to plead the 
cause of the people against the sons of William 
Penn. The result was the king made them pay 
taxes like everybody else, and Franklin came 
home more honored than ever. He had stood 
before the king and gained a decision for the 
people. Seven years after this the English peo- 
ple undertook a very great injustice to the Amer- 
ican Colonies. Always before this, when the 
king wanted money from the colonists, he had 
asked for it by his Privy Council and they had 
sent it freely. During the French and Indian 
War against England, the colonists had given so 
freely that the king said they had sent too much, 
and he made England pay back two hundred 
thousand dollars a year for several years. Now, 
in 1763 there was a man by the name of George 
Grenville made prime minister of England, and 
he was Lord of the Treasury. Without asking 
the king he decided to tax the Colonies in Amer- 
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ica, and to do it he had stamps made which he 
said should be put on all legal documents of what- 
ever kind, and the people who used them would 
have to pay for these stamps. 

The people said they would give money when 
the king wanted it and asked for it, as they had 
always done; but as they had no representative 
in Parliament to plead for them, and as Parlia- 
ment never had taxed them, they would not now 
submit to being taxed in this way. 

So the colonists from all over the country sent 
Dr. Franklin to England again, and he showed 
them how unjust it would be to make his country 
buy these stamps. He told them that the people 
of America would give money when the king 
asked for it. He showed them how liberal they 
had always been in giving more than was re- 
quired. He told them the stamps on the papers 
would look like compulsion, and, while they could 
persuade the American people to do anything, 
they were too liberty-loving to be forced to do 
an unjust thing. ‘ 

But Mr. Grenville also persuaded Parliament 
to pass the law putting a special tax on tea and 
other articles as well as requiring stamps on legal 
papers. That meant the people of America had 
to pay England for the privilege of buying goods. 
This made the Americans very angry and they 
would not buy the goods. But a few people did 
buy them, and that made the true patriots very 
angry. So one day when a ship loaded with tea 
came into Boston Harbor, with the hated tax im- 
posed on it, some people went aboard and threw 
it into the sea. 

A few months later, the mean Mr. Grenville 
was removed from the office of prime minister, 
and, through Dr. Franklin's influence, Parliament 
repealed the unjust taxes. 

But, in spite of Dr. Franklin’s efforts and pop- 
ularity, other unjust laws were made and kept 
in force, and the quarrel already started grew 
worse and worse. The people saw England had 
no love for them, and was only holding them to 
help support the English king and his court. 
This made them hate the mother country. Pat- 
rick Henry, the fiery orator, had made a great 
speech in Virginia, and urged the colonists to 
go to war rather than submit. This speech had 
been printed and gone all over the country, and 
fired the people against their oppressors. Mean- 
time, England sent warships to America to fright- 
en the people into submission. So Dr. Franklin, 
after ten years’ hard work to keep peace, left 
England in April, 1775. When he landed, on 
May 6th, he found that the battle of Lexington 
had been fought, and the war was really begun. 
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As soon as he reached Philadelphia, he again 
tried to do what he could to bring about peace, 
for he feared our small nation of about three 
millions of people—not so many in all the coun- 
try as there are now in the city of Greater New 
York—would be almost destroyed if they tried to 
fight against the great kingdom of England with 
her many trained soldiers and great warships. 

But finding that England would not be just, 
he determined, with Patrick Henry, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Adams, and other great men, that 
it was better to die as a free man than to live 
in such slavery as England wanted to put upon 
us. He was elected a delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress, where the greatest men came from 
all the Colonies; and he helped make and signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

He next went to work to call up soldiers—but 
he was a statesman instead of a soldier, and 
General Washington asked him to go to Canada 
and see if the Colonies there would not join us 
in our war, and make England set them free also. 
Franklin went and tried hard to induce them, 
but finally had to give it up and come home. He 
was made postmaster-general of the United Col- 
onies. 

When the war had been going on two years, 
everybody saw we must have help, or we should 
be beaten, our country would be ruined, and all 
our great men would be hung or shot as traitors. 
France had been secretly helping us for some time. 

The colonists, knowing that Dr. Franklin could 
speak French, having learned it by studying at 
odd times, while a young man, and also that he 
was the wisest and most popular man in the coun- 
try, decided to send him to the Court of France. 


AT THE COURT OF FRANCE 


Thus Franklin again stood before a king. He 
was now a venerable man, seventy years of age, 
but full of vigor and full of life and one of the 
shrewdest men who ever went abroad for his 
country. The people of Paris—the gayest city 
and the proudest Court in the world—were 
charmed with his wise sayings, his simple ways 
and his quaint manners, for he pretended to be 
only a poor colonist, although he was famous all 
over Europe for his wise statesmanship, his 
learning in books, his discoveries and inventions. 

Franklin soon won over the French people to 
the American side. They wanted to help us very 
much. But then the government did not want to 
do anything for fear of England. 

But after about a year of sleepless nights and 
thoughtful days, Franklin won the government 
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over too. It was a glorious day for him, when 
the treaty was made and sixteen big warships 
and four thousand French soldiers sailed out 
from France to help us fight. 

Besides this, Franklin could now buy more ves- 
sels, and as you will read in the life of Paul Jones 
in this book, Franklin gave him ships after 
the loss of his own vessel. In the fearful fight 
between the “Bonhomme Richard” and_ the 
“Serapis,’ the “Bonhomme Richard” was Paul 
Jones’ ship, and it was gotten for him in France 
with Franklin’s aid. “Bon Homme Richard’’ is 
French, and it means “Good man Richard.’ It 
was so named in honor of Franklin’s “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” which Jones read and found 
full of good advice. It is believed that this treaty 
with France and the aid the French people gave 
us are what saved our country from defeat. 

Dr. Franklin remained in France during the 
whole of the war and kept her sending us help, 
and when General Cornwallis surrendered to 
General Washington, he helped to make the treaty 
of peace with England, signing them both—for 
there was first a treaty and afterward a final 
one—in Paris. He then made a treaty with Prus- 
sia which was of great benefit to our country. 

After all these great deeds and many smaller 
ones, which it would fill a book to tell, he pre- 
pared to leave France, where he had been for 
more than ten years. He was over eighty years 
of age and beginning to suffer with gout. So 
the Queen of France had him carried to the sea 
in her private easy chair, hung with silk curtains 
and lined with fine cushions and borne by two 
mules, one walking in front and the other behind. 
He was, next to Washington, the most honored 
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man of our country. When Doctor Franklin 
reached home, everybody, from the highest to the 
lowest, joined in his praise, and all those near 
enough went to see him. They thought he ought 
to be the president of Pennsylvania and he served 
them in that office three years. 

Then all the free Colonies sent their great men 
together to name the new country and make a 
constitution for it. Franklin was among them, 
and he told them that God had given the victory, 
and they must open the meeting every day with 
prayer ‘because,’ he said, “if a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without His notice, an empire 
cannot rise up without His aid.” So they did as 
he advised. The new country was named the 
“United States of America,’ and its Constitu- 
tion, declaring all men to be born free and equal, 
was made and adopted. George Washington was 
made President in 1789, and Franklin said it was 
the proudest day of his life when he saw him in 
office and this great country free, united, and 
under its own ruler. He had now but a short 
time to live, and though eighty-three years of age, 
he said he thought he ought to advise our people 
to free the negro slaves. Our Constitution said 
all men were born free and equal, and if that 
were true we should not keep our fellow-man in 
slavery. So he became president of a society 
which undertook to persuade Congress to free 
the negroes, and signed a long letter called a 
memorial, begging Congress to buy the slaves 
from their owners, and set them free. 

On April 17, 1790, Benjamin Franklin died in 
Philadelphia, at the ripe old age of eighty-four 
years and three months. All the nation went into 
mourning for the good and great man. 


LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF AMERICA 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


A part of the great debt we owed to France for 
the timely help that saved American freedom 
in our war of the Revolution was repaid in 
World War I. But the debt we owe to the great 
Marquis de Lafayette can never be repaid. La- 
fayette, a young nobleman of wealth, seemed to 
be inspired to help us—a sort of heaven-sent 
messenger—not only by his own personal serv- 
ices, but by the great influence he exercised upon 
his countrymen. 

There is a life-size statue of the young La- 
fayette as he looked at the time in Union Square, 
in the heart of New York City, and on its base 
are these words: “When I heard the cry of 
American freedom my heart was stirred.” It 
seemed as if this descendant of an ancient nobil- 
ity had not only a great heart but a great vision; 
as if he could see the marvelous future of the 
American people, and the realization of the dem- 
ocratic ideals they stood for. France was not 
long after to attempt the same sort of struggle 
against a tyrannous government; and _ here 
again, as we shall see, Lafayette played his part. 
He was a born leader of mankind, and one of the 
great figures of his time. His greatest monu- 
ment, however, is in the undying reverence and 
love of the American nation so long as it shall 
endure. 

He was born in a rugged old castle in the 
mountains of Auvergne, in the south of France, 
which is now over six hundred years old, and 
has always borne his family name—a fitting 
birthplace for a hero. His family records can 
be traced back one thousand years. It was a race 
of warriors for countless generations in direct 
line, numbering great generals and marshals of 
France—the glory of the realm. It was a La- 
fayette who turned the tide of battle against 
the ever-aggressive English in 1421, and forced 
them finally to resign all hope of the complete 
conquest of France. 

The story of the lives of these Lafayettes reads 
like great legends and romances. They stretch 
in a direct line of notable warriors clear back 
to the Crusades. On his mother’s side, also, he 
came of distinguished military stock. But his 
people were noted for more than this. For cen- 
turies the family of the Lafayettes “had been 
renowned throughout the region of their Au- 
vergne estates for lofty character and a kindly 
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attitude toward their humble peasant neighbors.” 
They were true gentlefolk as well as great fight- 
ers. Was it any wonder that such an ancestry 
produced such a man as Lafayette? 

He was born on September 6, 1757, and his 
eyes opened on a home stricken with sorrow, his 
father having been killed at the battle of Min- 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ALONZO CHAPPEL 


den only a few months before, at the age of 
twenty-five. He was at first delicate, but even 
as a boy he began to show signs of that great 
strength of natural constitution which sustained 
him through the severest trials all his long life. 
He was brought up at home by a loving group 
of women, his mother, grandmother and two 
aunts, whose memory he kept tenderly to the day 
of his death. As a boy of eleven he was sent 
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to school in Paris. He had wealth, and he bore 
a great name. Any career was open to him, but 
he chose to be a soldier. It seemed inevitable. 


HIS WIFE A DEVOTED PARTNER 


About that time he was married to a daughter 
of one of the wealthiest and most influential 
families of the ancient nobility. Born aristocrat 
though his wife was, she became his devoted 
partner in all the ideals he afterward developed. 
His marriage to her when he was scarcely seven- 
teen was a ceremony of princely splendor. We 
shall see how Lafayette threw all these things 
aside and devoted his life and his great wealth 
to the cause of the people. A relative, even at 
this early period, testifies that he had “a spirit 
the most active, a character the most firm, a soul 
the most burning with passionate fervor.” The 
nobility were living in a dream at the time, and 
Lafayette saw this, and knew what the end would 
be. He, almost alone of the old régime, rose out 
of their ashes. But France, dying as she was, 
was to play a great part in helping us, and the 
first inspiring genius of the whole situation was 
the young Lafayette. 

Immediately on his presentation at court he 
became a favorite of Queen Marie Antoinette 
and was at once admitted into the inner circle. 
Here he won lifelong friends among the young 
nobles, some of whom came with him to America 
and were his supporters afterward in the French 
Revolution. But the court was not for him. 
History presents no greater anomaly than this 
young grand seigneur who was at heart a born 
republican. “He saw only a world in chains, 
waiting for some hero to come along and strike 
off the fetters.’” He seems even in his youth 
to have been a great man among a horde of pyg- 
mies—a Gulliver among Lilliputians—a phoenix 
arising from the ashes of a decayed and dying 
race. He lived to become, as Mirabeau called 
him, “the hero of two worlds.” 

It was in the Summer of 1775, when he was 
barely eighteen years old, that at a dinner given 
by the Duke of Gloucester, the brother of the 
King of England, who was then visiting in France, 
he first heard from the Duke’s own lips the story 
of the struggle for American independence. Be- 
fore he left the dinner-table he had determined 
to offer his sword to the American people. His 
family and all his connections violently opposed 


him, and yet many of them felt the thrill of his - 


strange purpose. But his proud family would 
not hear of his going except with a high commis- 
sion, and he so impressed the American envoy 
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in Paris that the promise of a commission as 
major-general, although he was then barely nine- 
teen, was given him. 

With this pledge he started for America, add- 
ing the express stipulation that he should serve 
without pay or allowance, and be allowed to 
return to France should the king recall him. He 
started in an hour when the fortunes of the col- 
onies were at their blackest; when news had just 
come of defeats at the very beginning which 
seemed to make the colonial cause utterly hope- 
less. Even the American envoy sought to stop 
him. “But,’ says one of his biographers, “one 
of the points wherein this young Lafayette ap- 
proached nearest to greatness was in the way he 
could face some black disaster, and with an ab- 
solutely quenchless spirit, and the most adroit 
cleverness, turn it into an advantage.” His reply 
to the American envoy was: “It is especially in 
the hour of danger that I wish to share your for- 
tunes.” 

A last attempt to keep him at home was made 
by his people, who sent him on a visit to Eng- 
land with his cousin the Prince de Poix. Here 
he was entertained for three weeks like a prince. 
It was felt that after this he could not go. But 
he never even wavered. To his young and beau- 
tiful wife had come their first-born child, and 
she, also, who afterward came over to his side, 
made him a strong appeal to remain. But he 
recalled his own father’s death and his own noble 
birth. Noblesse oblige. 


SAILS FOR AMERICA 


He got away from Paris finally, disguised as 
a carrier, and reached the ship which he had 
bought and which was waiting in an obscure har- 
bor. He was followed by a royal mandate call- 
ing upon the American Congress to forbid him 
all employment; but it did not reach American 
shores till after he had landed and received his 
commission. He was attached to the staff of Gen- 
eral Washington without a command. 

But the opportunity soon came for him to show 
the stuff he was made of. At the battle of the 
Brandywine he insisted on going to the front as 
soon as the situation became critical. When he 
reached the retreating army he threw himself 
from his horse, and starting forward in the very 
face of the enemy called on the Americans who 
were withering under the fire of the well-trained 
British soldiers to follow him. But the odds were 
too great. And he was forced to retire, wounded, 
when within twenty yards of the British line. 
For this display of gallantry he was thanked by 
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Congress and adopted as a brother by the whole 
American Army. 

Many years afterward when as an old man he 
came back to America on a visit he said: “The 
honor to have mingled my blood with that of 
many another American soldier on the heights 
of Brandywine has been to me a source of pride 
and delight.” Washington, who had already 
learned to love him, asked that he be treated as 
his own son till his wound was healed. About 
this time Lafayette wrote to his wife these words 
about Washington. “Our General is a man 
formed in truth for this revolution, which could 
not have been accomplished without him. I see 
him more intimately than any other man, and I 
see that he is worthy of the adoration of his 
country. . . . His name will be revered in every 
age by all true lovers of humanity.” 

When he recovered he was given a command 
under General Greene, who was just starting to 
oppose Lord Cornwallis, in New Jersey. He 
here displayed such true military genius that 
Washington, who had been watching him care- 
fully all the time, wrote to Congress: “It is my 
opinion that the command of military troops in 
that state cannot be in better hands than the 
Marquis’s. He possesses uncommon military tal- 
ents, is of a quick and sound judgment; perse- 
vering and enterprising without rashness; and, 
besides these, he is of a conciliating temper and 
perfectly sober, which are qualities that rarely 
combine in the same person. He will gain as 
much experience in the course of three or four 
years as some men will in ten or a dozen.” At 
this time Lafayette, writing to his father-in-law 
in France, said: “I read, I study, I examine, I 
listen, I reflect; and the result of all is the en- 
deavor at forming an opinion into which I in- 
fuse as much common-sense as possible. I will 
not talk much, for fear of saying foolish things, 
for I am not disposed to abuse the confidence 
which the Americans have kindly placed in me.” 
Such words as these every boy should write in 
his own heart and live by. 

The strength of his devotion to our cause was 
yet to be severely tried: first in the fearful win- 
ter at Valley Forge, and afterward in the wilder- 
ness among the savages, in northern New York, 
on the expedition into Canada. But he stayed 
through it all, enduring hardship with a light- 
heartedness that made him the idol of the Amer- 
ican army. 

Seeing that he was marked for destiny, the 
party opposed to Washington tried to win him 
over with promises of great things. But he re- 
mained firm. He wrote to Washington: “I am 


now fixed to your fate, and I shall follow it and 
sustain it by my sword, as by all means in my 
power.” Lafayette was Washington’s best friend 
and strong stay when the Congress seemed to 
have temporarily lost faith in him. 


COMMANDS CANADIAN EXPEDITION 


He was given command of the expedition into 
Canada, with the hope of getting the French set- 
tlers to join our cause, but finding no supplies at 
Albany, he was forced to turn back. On this 
enterprise he first encountered several of the 
great chiefs of the Five Nations, who became his 
friends and joined forces with him. He returned 
in the spring to Valley Forge, to find that a 
treaty of alliance with France had been signed. 
This caused a great wave of rejoicing, as it 
seemed to everybody to assure our final success. 

Lafayette gained new laurels at the battle of 
Monmouth, and in other engagements which fol- 
lowed. He was not only a personal model of 
courage, but absolutely tireless. Once he made a 
journey to Boston of over seventy miles on an 
important mission in six hours and a halfi—‘“a 
feat paralleled only by Sheridan’s famous ride 
to Winchester.” His unsparing devotion of more 
than two years finally prostrated him with a dan- 
gerous fever. He slowly recovered, and was 
given a ship by Congress, the “Alliance,” on 
which to return home for a furlough. On the 
way over he quelled a mutiny, organized on 
board for his capture. He returned to France 
to find himself the hero of the hour. 

Here he worked for the American cause as 
hard as ever, and some ten months after set- 
ting foot on home shores sailed again for Amer- 
ica. He reached Boston, April 28, 1780, and was 
welcomed with tumultuous rejoicings. He bore 
the announcement that the French Government 
would send six ships, six thousand men, and 
three million livres in money to help us, all of 
which had been obtained directly by his efforts, 
aided by the great genius of Franklin. From 
then on he played a foremost part as a comman- 
der in prosecuting the war to an end. On May 
18, 1781, he was given independent command of 
the entire army in Virginia. Here he held off 
Cornwallis’ men till the French fleet arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay with reenforcements, on the 
30th of August. On the 30th of October, Corn- 
wallis capitulated, and the American nation was 
saved. Returning home, Lafayette made a tour 
of Germany and Austria to gain military knowl- 
edge. He was still only in his twenty-fifth year. 
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He was entertained by Frederick the Great and 
other princes. 

He had already won greater laurels than any 
commander of youthful years in the whole an- 
nals of modern European warfare. But though 
he had achieved enough to crown a lifetime, his 
work was but begun. He returned to America 
for a brief visit, chiefly to greet Washington at 
Mt. Vernon in 1784, and was received by the 
nation with tumultuous welcome. But hencefor- 
ward the scene began to darken until the gather- 
ing clouds of the French Revolution finally broke 
in a deluge. 

Lafayette was one of the first thinkers to in- 
terest himself in the great problem. In the stir- 
ring events of the French Revolution he bore 
an active part. He demanded and was the first 
to sign the demand that the king convoke the 
States-General, which at once made him a leader. 
His liberal tendencies caused him to be deprived 
by the king of his active command in 1788. The 
following year he entered the States-General and 
played a prominent part in that stormy scene. 
On July 11, 1789, he presented a Declaration 
modeled on Jefferson’s famous one. Four days 
later he was chosen by acclamation Colonel-Gen- 
eral of the new National Guard of Paris. It was 
he who proposed the tricolor in the uniforms. 
His life was in constant danger among a frenzied 
populace, whom as administrator he sought to 
calm into some semblance of reason or order. 
He rescued the queen twice from the hands of 
the populace, and saved many victims of less rank 
from the scaffold. He risked his own life con- 
stantly. At one time, utterly disgusted with the 
situation, he resigned his commission, but he was 
implored to resume it. 


FOUGHT FOR LIBERTY IN FRANCE 


There was no other such man in Paris. As 
a member of the Assembly he fought for religious 
tolerance, popular representation, the abolition of 
slavery, the freedom of the press, the suppression 
of titles of nobility and of privileged orders. The 
supreme command of the National Guard was 
offered him in 1790, but he refused it. When 
Louis XVI fled to Varennes he issued orders to 
stop him. Twice he suppressed uprisings of the 
populace in 1791, leading his own troops in the 
streets. He was made Lieutenant-General in 
that year and later proposed by a strong party 
for mayor of Paris. Of one of the three armies 
formed in the western boundary border of France, 
in 1791, to attack Austria, Lafayette was given 
the command, 
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Each day, however, the lives of the king and 
queen were more in danger, and Lafayette, in 
whom blood was after all thicker than water, 
began to oppose the Jacobin party. It was dis- 
covered that he even intended to use his army 
to restore a limited monarchy. He was declared 
a traitor by the Assembly on August 19, 1792. 
He took refuge in the neutral territory of Liége, 
when as one of the prime movers in the Revo- 
lution he was seized by the King of Prussia, who 
turned him over to the Emperor of Austria. He 
was finally imprisoned in the fortress of Oh- 
metz, in Austria, and told that he should escape 
only with death. The King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria had both willed it. 

He remained here nearly five years, during 
which every attempt at release or rescue failed 
utterly. Meanwhile his great estates in France 
were confiscated. His wife was also arrested 
and confined in prison for ten months. Her 
mother, her grandmother, and her sister perished 
on the scaffold. On her release from prison his 
devoted wife and two daughters by strategy 
succeeded in reaching Ohmetz and shared the 
hero’s captivity to the end. He was finally set 
free by the only earthly power which could save 
him—that of Napoleon Bonaparte. He desired 
to win to his cause so remarkable a man. His 
sufferings in prison had been incredible. Even 
his clothes were in tatters when he came forth. 
With his family he sought a refuge in Holland, 
and events did not so shape themselves for sev- 
eral years that he could again appear in Paris. 

More than a quarter of a century after his 
release from Ohmetz he again visited America, 
reaching New York on August 16, 1824. He 
came simply as a private citizen, little dreaming 
of the reception that awaited him. The whole 
country rose up to do him honor. He was obliged 
by an overwhelming public sentiment to make a 
tour of the entire country. It was a great na- 
tional event which will never be forgotten. 

Returning to France, he passed his remaining 
years on an estate of eight hundred acres called 
La Grange, which had been saved by his wife 
out of the wreck of their combined fortunes. 
Here he lived in great happiness with his two 
daughters and their families. His house in Paris 
was the rendezvous of strangers and lovers of 
liberty from all parts of the world. 

He died on May 20, 1834, and was mourned 
in many lands, but in none so sincerely as in the 
United States. America is crowded with monu- 
ments to Lafayette. Countless cities, counties, 
townships, boulevards, arches, mountains, vil- 
lages, and hamlets bear his name, 


PAUL JONES, NAVAL HERO 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


OrF the east coast of England, in the light of a 
September moon, two battleships fought lashed 
together in a duel to the death. For an hour 
the fight had raged, and the decks were slippery 
with the blood of the dead and dying’ sailors. 
Sails hung in shreds, masts were splintered. Sea- 
men, stripped to the waist, blackened with pow- 
der, red with gore, looked more like demons than 
men. One of the ships was so injured below the 
water-line that she seemed about to sink; though 
the pumps were working furiously, she could not 
float much longer. 

Above the din of battle was heard a call—the 
voice of the commander, who deemed himself a 
victor. “Do you surrender?” he cried. 

Back from the sinking ship came the answer 
of its captain, clear, and defiant, and strengthen- 
ing the heart of every man on board: 

“T have only just begun to fight!” 

These words are graven deep on the tablets 
of history, and never will be forgotten. For the 
battle was one of the most famous ever fought 
on sea, and the captain who had only just begun 
to fight was Paul Jones. 

Paul Jones had won other victories over the 
British, but his triumph in this battle was the 
most brilliant victory of all. Jn spite of his 
proved ability and courage, in spite of the fact 
that he was foremost in creating an American 
navy when the War of the Revolution found the 
colonies all unprepared, it was only by persever- 
ance that he zot his high command. The enemy 
at sea was not his only foe. There were worse 
enemies on land. He had to fight stupidity and 
slander, jealousy, hatred and disloyalty. Yet 
these, too, he overcame, though there were times 
when the odds seemed too great for one man. 
The courage with which he conquered all ob- 
stacles especially shines forth in this desperate 
sea-fight against a superior foe. 


PAUL JONES GETS HIS SHIP 


France was then, as now, our friend, and in 
1779 Paul Jones succeeded in getting the French 
King to give him a larger ship than any he had 
yet had. Its name was the “Duras,” but he 
changed it to the “Bonhomme Richard,” in honor 
of Benjamin Franklin, our minister to France, 
who had written “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 


His success in obtaining this favor was due in 
great measure to his own personal qualities, and 
was not achieved till he had overcome much op- 
position. But he was not only a sailor. Though 
of humble origin, and though from a boy he had 
known the rough life of the merchant ships, he 
had spent some time in Virginia, where he read 
books and learned the ways of polite society. 
Pleasing in appearance, and with much charm of 
manner, he possessed the further advantage of 
speaking French fluently, and of knowing how 
to express himself with all the ease of a pol- 
ished gentleman. So eloquently did he plead his 
cause that he made a strong impression on the 
Duchesse de Chartres, a great lady of the French 
court. Not only did she make her influence felt, 
but provided him with a large sum of money with 
which to refit his ship. Already she had done 
him much service, and Jones had said to her, with 
a low bow: 

“Madame, I hope some day to lay an English 
frigate at your feet.” 


THE “BONHOMME RICHARD” 


Now we find him busy with the “Bonhomme 
Richard.” She was an old vessel, long in the 
East India service, and needed much repairing. 
She sailed well before the wind, but when beat- 
ing up against it, “steered hard and unsteady.” 
She could not change her course quickly, or 
“point up” well; and this was a great disadvan- 
tage. As Jones himself remarked: “To tack as 
occasion may require is frequently of supreme 
importance in battle, and, all other things being 
equal, has decided the fate of many ship-to-ship 
combats at sea.” 

However, he made the best of it, as he made 
the best of other disadvantages. His guns were 
poor, and some of them proved worthless. In 
his crew were seventy brave Americans, but the 
others were a motley lot. He was accompanied 
by four other ships. Two of these deserted him, 
and Captain Landais, who commanded the “Alli- 
ance,” turned out to be a traitor. 

Never did a commodore set forth in the face 
of such discouragement. But Paul Jones did 
not flinch. On he sailed till he sighted a fleet 
of merchant ships—forty vessels laden with pine, 
convoyed by the English frigates “Serapis” and 
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“Countess of Scarborough.” Then as the “Sera- 
pis” drew near to give battle to the “Bonhomme 
Richard,’ Captain Landais in the “Alliance” 
sailed away, and lay at a safe distance, awaiting 
events. 


THE BATTLE BEGINS 


It was dusk. Captain Pearson, commanding 
the English ship, could not make out the exact 
nature of his enemy. At last, coming within 
hail, he called, “What ship is that?” 

Paul Jones pretended not to hear. He wished 
to get the “Richard” in a more favorable posi- 
tion. 

“What ship is that?” came the challenge for 
a second time. “Answer, or I shall fire into 
you.” 

The battle was on. Both vessels let go their 
broadsides at the same instant. ‘Two of the old 
cannon on the “Richard” exploded, killing every- 
one near by, and making a great hole in the hull. 
A little later, fourteen of her guns were dis- 
mounted, and little of the starboard broadside 
was left. Of 140 officers and men stationed in 
the main gun-deck battery, more than half were 
killed or wounded. 

It was clear to Dick Dale, lieutenant of the 
“Richard,” that at this rate the vessel was 
doomed. Many of the foe’s eighteen-pound shot 
had pierced the hull “between wind and water”; 
there was four feet of water in the hold, and it 
was growing deeper. Yet in spite of all this, 
the guns were worked with a will, and not one 
of the men left showed any sign of weakening. 

Down to the gun-deck came Commodore Paul 


Jones. “Dick,” said he, “his metal is much too 
heavy for us. We are being hammered to 
pieces. We must close with him. Give the men 


their smail arms, and stand prepared to board.” 


THE/SHIPS LASHED TOGETHER 


Each captain was handling his ship to try to 
gain an advantage. Jones wished to get the 
“Richard” across the enemy’s bow; but this was 
difficult to bring about, as some of the braces 
had been shot away. At last, however, the bow- 
sprit of the “Serapis” came over the “Richard’s” 
poop by the mizzen-mast, and Dale leaped for- 
ward and made both ships fast. 

The plight of the “Richard” was now a serious 
one. Her battery of twelve-pounders had been 
silenced and abandoned. One of the three can- 
nons left was trained against the mainmast of the 
“Serapis”; the fire of the other two was so di- 
rected as to silence the enemy’s musketry, and 
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clear the decks. This was done. But flames were 
breaking out everywhere in the hold, and the 
pumps could not keep pace with the rising water. 

With her batteries out of business, all now 
depended on the muskets and hand grenades. 
The sailors in the tops fired volley upon volley, 
and the French marines fought bravely. The 
lower deck of the “Serapis’” was covered, but 
the seamen in her upper tier were in part ex- 
posed, 


THE COMMODORE TO THE RESCUE 


At this moment the commander of the marines 
was hit in the knee, and put out of action. In- 
stantly the Commodore sprang like a tiger to the 
quarter-deck, and took command of the men, 
some of whom were trembling with fear. His 
voice and example gave them fresh strength and 
courage; even those among the wounded who 
heard him leaned forward to join the fight. 
Above the rattle of the muskets his voice could 
be heard, cheering them on in their own lan- 
guage. Finally, he grasped a musket with his 
own hands; and there he stood on the quarter- 
deck rail—a marine and a Commodore at once— 
while half a dozen men busied themselves load- 
ing guns to hand to him. 

This was the climax of the battle. Suddenly 
two hundred prisoners confined below swarmed 
up through the hatch. One of them, scrambling 
through a port-hole, gained a refuge on the 
‘“Serapis,” with the news that the “Richard” was 
sinking. Then came the hail from the “Sera- 
pis”: “Have you hauled down your flag?” “No!” 
thundered Paul Jones. “I have only just begun 
to fight.” 

But the battle was not quite won. The “Alli- 
ance,” which had been skulking in the distance, 
now appeared, and, to the amazement of all, 
poured a broadside into the “Richard’s” stern. 
Again and again she fired, killing several brave 
men on the “Richard.” 


VICTORY FOR PAUL JONES 


Yet this black treachery was of no avail. Sail- 
ors on the “Richard” climbed into the yards of 
the “Serapis” and dropped hand grenades. There 
was a loud explosion. One of the grenades had 
fallen on a pile of cartridges, and something like 
a panic followed. Soon the sailors of Paul Jones 
were swarming through the “Serapis.” There 
was brief but bloody fighting, hand to hand. Then 
Captain Pearson struck his colors. The battle 
was won. 
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But the “Richard” was a wreck, and slowly 
sinking. It became necessary.to transfer her 
men, and such things as could be saved, to the 
conquered vessel. The next day she went down, 
still flying her flag—a flag which the young ladies 
of Portsmouth had made with their own hands. 
It was the first flag of the Colonies, with thir- 
teen stripes and thirteen stars. The stars for it 
had been cut from the wedding dress of Helen 
Seavey, two years before; the stripes from the 
silk gowns of her friends. Jones had said that 


PAUL JONES 
FROM A PAINTING BY ALONZO CHAPPEL 


he and that flag would float or sink together. 
But now the “Richard” was become a coffin for 
those who had died in this great battle. It seemed 
fitting that the flag should still fly above them as 
they sank to their grave in the ocean. And so it 
remained, fluttering at the masthead, as the 
waters closed over the ship. 

This battle made the name of Paul Jones im- 
mortal. But he had won great distinction earlier 
in the war. Fully to appreciate his wonderful 
career, we must remember his humble begin- 
nings. Son of a Scotch gardener, he was born, 
in 1747, in Kirkbean, Scotland. His real name 
was John Paul; later, in America, he assumed 
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the name of Jones, in honor ot a benefactor who 
took a great fancy to him, and left him his 
estate at his death. 


A SAILOR AT TWELVE YEARS 


The sea washed the shores of his boyhood 
home in Scotland, and the sea beckoned him to 
a life of adventure when he was but twelve years 
old. Adventure he found in plenty, and some of 
it not much to his liking. He was mate for a 
time on a slave-ship, but this wretched trade 
filled his soul with disgust, and he sought service 
elsewhere. On one of his early voyages, both 
the captain and the first mate died at sea; but 
Paul had studied navigation, and so he sailed the 
vessel safuly Lome. On another voyage a mutiny 
took place, and John Paul, as captain, was obliged 
to kill the leader in self-defense. In 1773 he went 
to live on his American estate; and it seems as 
if he might have passed the rest of his life there 
in ease and plenty. 

But idleness was foreign to the spirit of Paul 
Jones. In activity he found his greatest happi- 
ness. After the battle of Lexington, he urged 
upon our Government the need of providing a 
navy. The Continental Congress heeded his ad- 
vice, and so valuable were his services at this 
critical time that the real beginnings of our navy 
are credited to him. 

Made a captain, in command of the “Provi- 
dence” and the “Albert,” he became a terror to 
British shipping all the way from Bermuda to 
Nova Scotia. Unjustly deprived, for a time, of 
the rank to which his exploits had entitled him, 
he was, in 1777, given command of the “Ranger,” 
and charged with carrying to France the news 
of Burgoyne’s surrender. Jones crowded on all 
sail, and made a sensational and successful voy- 
age. 

In the Spring of 1778, with his ship, the “Ran- 
ger,” he raided the British coast and surprised 
the garrison of Whitehaven. On this voyage he 
won fame by his capture of the English ship 
“Drake,” a more powerful man-of-war than his 
own. Then came his great victory over the 
“Serapis.” This made him a hero in the eyes of 
the French, and honors were showered upon him. 
King Louis XVI created him a Chevalier of 
France, and gave him a handsome sword; as the 
guest of Queen Marie Antoinette, he sat in her 
box at the opera. 


SERVES IN THE RUSSIAN NAVY 


For his services in the war, the American Con- 
gress awarded Jones a gold medal, yet when the 
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conflict was over he had enjoyed no higher rank 
than Captain—his title of Commodore meaning 
nothing more than his command of a squadron 
in the fight with the “Serapis.” The Empress of 
Russia, however, made him a rear admiral, and 
he took part in the war against the Turks. Soon 
after, he returned to Paris, so broken in health 
that he died in 1792, while still in the prime of 
life. 

For some years his buriaf-place was unknown; 
but in 1905 it was discovered in the Protestant 


part of the old St. Louis cemetery. Then his 
body was taken from its tomb, and, escorted by 
the warships of the navy for which he had done 
so much, was brought home to its last resting- 
place in Annapolis. 

Paul Jones is one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in American history, and many romances 
have been woven around his name. Though pur- 
sued by envy and slander, he lived to confound 
his enemies. His fame is now secure as one of 
the greatest sea-captains that ever trod a deck. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, WRITER OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


On Marcu 4, 1801, a man on horseback roae, all 
alone, along the street leading to the Capitol in 
Washington. He was an uncommonly tall man 
—more than six feet two, with a well-made, up- 
right figure, and a complexion that suggested a 
life lived much out-of-doors. He had red hair, 
light blue eyes, large hands and feet. He looked 
the athlete that he was, and it was easy to see 
from his firm seat in the saddle and the skill 
with which he managed his horse that he had 
been accustomed to riding from his earliest days. 

Except for his striking appearance, he might 
have passed for an ordinary citizen, out for a 
pleasure ride. His dress was of plain cloth, his 
riding equipment modest. Both in his attire and 
in his bearing he suggested one who believed in 
extreme simplicity. 

But though he made his way in this easy man- 
ner, it was plain to be seen that he must be a 
person of some importance. People on the ave- 
nue paused to look at him. Some removed their 
hats, and many cheered as he rode by. 

He seemed to have some relation to a celebra- 
tion that was in progress. There was, to be sure, 
no public display of the kind so familiar in Wash- 
ington on many a March 4th. No bands blared 
along the avenue, no cannon were fired, no sol- 
diers marched in parade. It was the. people 
themselves who paraded. Bells rang, bonfires 
were kindled, banquets spread, speeches made. 
Orators read the Declaration of Independence, 
and many of the newspapers printed it in full. 
Not only in Washington, but throughout the 
United States, it seemed like the Fourth of July. 


In Philadelphia, we are told, the bell of Christ 
Church rang all day long. 

A new political party had come into power, 
representing in its ideas and its ideals a true re- 
publican form of government proclaimed to be 
“the world’s best hope.” 


HITCHES HIS HORSE TO A FENCE 


Meanwhile the horseman reached his destina- 
tion. Arriving at a point outside the Capitol, 
he dismounted, hitched his horse to a fence, and 
made his way into the Senate Chamber. It was 
Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United 
States; and he had come to deliver his inaugural 
address. 

President Washington’s first inauguration had 
taken place in New York, his second in Phila- 
delphia, where his successor, John Adams, was 
also inaugurated. But the city of Washington 
was now the seat of government, and some of 
its citizens marveled that a man should become 
the country’s ruler with so little ceremony. The 
republic was still young, and many of its lead- 
ers had not yet outgrown the ways of Europe. 
What we now call the White House was then 
referred to as “the palace,” and there were those 
who wished to give its occupant some high- 
sounding title. It was the fashion for the Presi- 
dent to open Congress somewhat in the manner 
of the King of England opening his Parliament. 
Social affairs at the White House had come to 
resemble the receptions of crowned heads. At 
least one great member of the Cabinet was an 
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aristocrat who, with little faith in the people, 
would contentedly have seen the rise of a privi- 
leged class. Thomas Jefferson changed all this. 


HE OBJECTS TO DISPLAY 


It had been the custom at the White House to 
hold a weekly “levee’—a reception resembling 
in its nature the assemblies at a royal court. 
The new President abolished this, and kept “open 
house,” instead, on New Year’s Day. and. the 


Fourth of July, when everyone was free to visit °. 


him. At other times, of course, he could be 
seen by anyone who had business of importance; 
but he gave his attention, first of all, to the 
affairs of the people as a whole, and would not 
permit his time to be wasted by useless cere- 
monies. 

People wouid not believe this at first, and when 
the day for the usual levee arrived, a fashionable 
throng filled the reception rooms of the White 
House. To their great surprise, they were told 
that the President had gone for a horseback ride; 
but even then they did not go away. When he 
did return, he hit upon a plan to discourage them. 
Instead of changing his clothes, he appeared 
among them in his riding boots, spurred and 
mud-splashed, and, with great good humor and 
courtesy, pretended to believe that their presence 
at this time was an accident. They had the good 
sense to see the point, without resenting it; and 
after that there were no more levees. 

Official etiquette was greatly simplified, and 
simple rules were made, governing the inter- 
course of public officials and foreign ministers. 
On one occasion the Governor of Virginia asked 
him what forms should be followed in the corre- 
spondence between Federal and State officials. 
He answered that, as in Washington’s time, such 
letters should be written with no more ceremony 
than good breeding alone suggested. “If it be 
possible,’ he said, “to be certainly conscious of 
anything, I am conscious of feeling no difference 
between writing to the highest and lowest being 
on earth.” 

It had been the custom to celebrate the Presi- 
dent’s birthday by a ball. But Jefferson, though 
a graceful dancer himself when at home in Vir- 
ginia, was so opposed to such a celebration that 
he refused to let the date of his birth be known. 
He declined to receive presents while in office, 
objected to all forms of display in his honor, 
and in many other ways let it be known that he 
was a plain American citizen, elected to serve 
the people to the best of his capacity. 
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HIS PASSION FOR DEMOCRACY 


In all this there was not the shadow of pre. 
tense or affectation. Some men in public life 
who talk much of their love for “the plain peo- 
ple” do so because it seems an easy way to popu- 
larity. But Jefferson was honest and sincere. 
His belief in human freedom, and in equal op- 
portunity for all, was with him a passion, and 
all his life he devoted his mind and strength tc 
further the great cause of democracy. 

We who live to-day take these things as a mat- 
ter of course. But liberty and equality were new 
ideas in the time of Washington and Jefferson, 
and some of us forget that they were not achieved 
till after a long and bitter struggle, both on the 
battle-field and in the strife of political parties. 
Up to Jefferson’s time, the party called the Fed- 
eralists was in power; and in 1798 Congress had 
passe, the Alien and Sedition Acts, which en- 
dangered trial by jury, and freedom of speech 
and the press. Jefferson fought these laws. His 
ideas, indeed, were so progressive that his oppo- 
nents believed his election to the presidency 
would ruin the country, and perhaps bring about 
a revolution. But the people as a whole thought 
otherwise, and not only chose him for their Pres- 
ident, but elected him to a second term as well. 

Many years later, in 1854, the Republican party 
of the present day was founded on vhe doctrine 
that slavery should be prohibited; yet Jefferson, 
in 1784, had already announced that doctrine, and 
as long ago as 1769 had caused his State of Vir- 
ginia to pass a law forbidding the further impor- 
tation of slaves. Curiously enough, “Republican” 
was the name by which his own party was called 
when it defeated the Federalists; but in course of 
time its followers came to be known as Demo- 
crats, and so in our own day the Democratic 
party calls Jefferson its founder. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Jefferson brought about many reforms in our 
system of government. He was foremost in 
promoting the cause of popular education; in the 
closing years of his life he founded the University 
of Virginia—‘broad, and liberal, and modern.” 
Ignorance, he held, was the worst foe of 
democracy, and he had “sworn eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 

It was he who wrote that immortal document, 
the Declaration of Independence. In its second 
paragraph we see a summary of the ideas for 
which he fought: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
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they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Successor to Benjamin Franklin as our Minis- 
ter to France, he associated as an equal with her 
philosophers, statesmen, scientists and writers. 
He was able to gratify his taste for music, litera- 
ture and art, and to make his opportunities the 
means for arousing an interest in these things 
in the United States, where people had as yet 
lacked the time for them. He sent books to our 
colleges, and architectural designs to Richmond, 
for the Virginia Capitol. At his request, Houdon, 
the sculptor, visited the United States to make 
the famous bust of Washington. Also, he sent 
seed to the American farmers. 


NO RESPECT FOR KINGS 


But most of all he was interested in the peas- 
ants of France, where new ideas of liberty were 
taking root, and Revolution was at hand. “Use 
your eyes,” he said to Lafayette. “Visit the peo- 
ple in their hovels, as I have done. Look into 
their kettles, eat their bread. Loll on their beds, 
pretending to rest, but really to find out if the 
beds are soft.” 

To Washington he wrote: ‘There is not a 
crowned head in Europe whose talents or merits 
would entitle him to be elected a vestryman in 
America.” And to Madison: “This is a govern- 
ment of wolves over sheep.” 

Jefferson himself, though impoverished in later 
life, was born under a lucky star. He enjoyed 
all the advantages of a good social position, a 
large estate. He had no hardships to overcome, 
no struggle to acquire an education. He lived 
in an atmosphere of ease and refinement, his 
associations were those of the Virginia gentry. 
Yet more than any man of his time he sought to 
establish democracy, and to better the condition 
of the humble. 

Few Americans have excelled in so many ways. 
Born in 1743, in Albemarle County, Virginia, he 
not only became an able lawyer at an early age, 
but acquired remarkable skill and knowledge as 
a farmer. With a taste for architecture, he 
planned a beautiful colonial house at Monticello, 
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where he entertained lavishly in the years of his 
retirement.. He played so well on the violin that 
music was not the least of his accomplishments. 
He was a strong swimmer, a dead shot, a daring 
horseman. Science and philosophy were his rec- 
reations, and he could read several languages, 
ancient and modern, with ease. 

Jefferson first won fame by writing, at thirty- 
one, the paper setting forth the colonies’ griev- 
ances against Great Britain. Then he was elected 
to the Continental Congress, but soon retired to 
Monticello, where he busied himself in framing 
new laws for Virginia, which in some respects 
still followed certain outworn customs inherited 
from England. After serving as Governor of his 
State, he was elected to Congress; and here, once 
more, he worked for the abolition of slavery. 
Had one more vote been cast for his bill, slavery 
would have been forbidden in the new States 
arising in the West. 


PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA 


Jefferson not only believed that our republican 
form of government would endure, but was con- 
fident that the country would expand westward 
to the shores of the Pacific. ‘Thus, as President, 
he had the courage and wisdom to purchase 
Louisiana from the French. Louisiana in those 
days included all the region between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains, from 
Texas to the southern boundary of British 
America. For a payment of only $15,000,000 the 
area of the United States was more than doubled. 
It was feared that England might seize this terri- 
tory, in a threatened war with Napoleon; so the 
United States not only made a good bargain with 
France, but at the same time prevented Great 
Britain from encroaching on our country. 

Jefferson’s second election to the presidency 
was almost unanimous; his friends, Madison and 
Monroe, who succeeded to the office, served, in 
all, for sixteen years. They constantly consulted 
him on affairs of State; and thus in his retire- 
ment at Monticello he continued to wield a great 
influence on the destiny of the nation. 

There at last he died, at the age of eighty- 
three. It was the Fourth of July—just after mid- 


_night had ushered in the day. Fifty years before 


the Declaration of Independence had been signed. 
Now he was glad to go. 


HOW WE BOUGHT LOUISIANA 


BY HELEN LOCKWOOD COFFIN 


It is a hard matter to tell just how much power 
a little thing has, because little things have the 
habit of growing. That was the trouble that 
France and England and Spain and all the other 
big nations had with America at first. The thir- 
teen colonies occupied so small and unimportant 
a strip of land that few people thought they 
would ever amount to much. How could such 
insignificance ever bother old England, for in- 
stance, big and powerful as she was? To Eng- 
land’s great loss she soon learned her error in 
underestimating the importance or strength of 
her colonies. 

France watched the giant and the pygmy fight- 
ing together, and learned several lessons while 
she was watching. For one thing, she found out 
that the little American colonies were going to 
grow, and so she said to herself: “I will be a 
sort of back-stop to them. These Americans are 
going to be foolish over this bit of success, and 
think that just because they have won the Revo- 
lution they can do anything they wish to do. 
They ’ll think they can spread out all over this 
country and grow to be as big as England her- 
self; and of course anybody can see that that is 
impossible. I ’ll just put up a net along the Mis- 
sissippi River, and prevent them crossing over it. 
That will be the only way to keep them within 
bounds.” 

And so France held the Mississippi, and from 
there back to the Rocky Mountains, and when- 
ever the United States citizen desired to go west 
of the Mississippi, France said: “No, dear child. 
Stay within your own yard and play, like a good 
little boy,” or something to that effect. 

Now the United States citizen did n’t like this 
at all; he had pushed his way with much trouble 
and expense and hard work through bands of In- 
dians and through forests and over rivers and 
mountains, into Wisconsin and Illinois, and he 
wished to go farther. And, besides, he wanted to 
have the right to sail up and down the Missis- 
sippi, and so save himself the trouble of walking 
over the land and cutting out his own roads as he 
went. So when France said, “No, dear,” and 
told him to “be a good little boy and not tease,” 
the United States citizen very naturally rebelled. 

Thomas Jefferson was President of the United 
States at that time, and he was a man who hated 
war of any description. He certainly did not 
wish to fight with his own countrymen, and he 
as certainly did not wish to fight with any other 


nation, so he searched around for some sort of a 
compromise. He thought that if America could 
own even one port on this useful river and had 
the right of Mississippi navigation, the matter 
would be settled with satisfaction to all parties. 
So he sent James Monroe over to Paris to join our 
minister, Robert R. Livingston, and see if the 
two of them together could not persuade France 
to sell them the island of New Orleans, on which 
was the city of the same name. 

Now Napoleon was the ruler of France, and 
he was dreaming dreams and seeing visions in 
which France was the most important power in 
America, because she owned this wonderful Mis- 
sissippi River and all this “Louisiana” which 
stretched back from the river to the Rockies. He 
already held forts along the river, and he was 
planning to strengthen these and build some new 
ones. But you know what happens to the plans 
of mice and men sometimes. Napoleon was de- 
pending upon his army to help him out on these 
plans, but his armies in Santo Domingo were 
swept away by war and sickness, so that on the 
day he had set for them to move up into Louisi- 
ana not a man was able to go. At the same time 
Napoleon had on hand another scheme against 
England, which was even more important than 
his plans for America, and which demanded men 
and money. Besides this, he was shrewd enough 
to know that he could not hold this far-away 
territory for any long time against England, 
which had so many more ships than France. He 
suddenly changed his mind about his American 
possessions, and nearly sent Monroe and Living- 
ston into a state of collapse by offering to sell 
them not only New Orleans but also the whole 
province of Louisiana. 

There was no time to write to President Jeffer- 
son and ask his advice, and this was before the 
days of the cable; so Monroe and Livingston 
took the matter into their own hands, and signed 
the contract which transferred the Louisiana ter- 
ritory to the United States for $15,000,000. 

Jefferson and Monroe and Livingston builded 
better than they knew; and to-day that old 
Louisiana territory is, in natural resources, the 
wealthiest part of the whole country. With- 
out that territory in our possession we should 
have none of the following great States: Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming. 
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PERRY AND LAWRENCE 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


Tue heroic deeds of a nation’s infancy, espe- 
cially when commemorated by some terse sen- 
tence like Commodore Perry’s immortal message 
at the Battle of Lake Erie, “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours;” or Captain James 


Lawrence’s equally immortal, “Don’t give up the . 


ship,” are the precious heritage of that nation 
for all time. 

All America was thrilled from border to border 
as Perry’s message flew from community to 
community, and his words seem as fresh and 
vital to-day as when they were first spoken. 
Lawrence’s dying mandate has become the watch- 
word of the American Navy. It was a period of 
doubt and struggle on the part of the young 
nation. Our strength had hardly begun to form; 
we were in no sense sure of ourselves, except in 
our mighty spirit, when war broke out again with 
England. America has been, from the day of 
Paul Jones, always a force, and at times even a 
kind of dashing leadership at sea, which gave 
us several commanders during the War of 1812 
whose memory is imperishable. 

Oliver Hazard Perry was born in Rhode Island 
on August 21, 1785, of American stock reaching 
well back into the early colonial period. His 
father was a captain in the navy. Perry as a 
boy was remarkable for qualities of steadiness 
and integrity; in other words, he developed gen- 
uine character at a very early age. When he was 
fourteen years old he was seized with that 
passion for the sea which so many boys of ad- 
venturous spirit got at that time, and which came 
very naturally to him, born on the sea-coast and 
of a sea-faring family. He was fortunate in 
being able to join his father’s ship as a mid- 
shipman. 

On board the frigate “General Greene” the 
lad soon saw some real service, but no fighting. 
He was transferred to the frigate “John Adams,” 
which in 1802 joined Commodore Morris’ squad- 
ron at Gibraltar. The work of the squadron was 
to prevent the ships of the Barbary coast from 
preying upon American commerce.  Perry’s 
cruise was uneventful, but he was here thrown 
into companionship with Isaac Hull, afterward 
the celebrated Commodore, who taught him so 
much about actually navigating a vessel that he 
was given an appointment as lieutenant the day 
he was seventeen years old. It is still of record 


that he is the youngest man in the American 
Navy to hold that rank. 

He returned home in the Autumn of 1803. The 
following Summer it was known that actual hos- 
tilities would be begun against the Barbary 
powers, and Perry rested not until he had secured 
a commission. 

Thirsting for action, Perry considered himself 
fortunate in being transferred to the ‘‘Nautilus,” 
a schooner of fourteen guns which was fitted for 
chasing pirates. Here he at once saw active 
duty, and in his first engagement off Derne re- 
ceived high commendation. 

The events which led to the War of 1812 were 
already transpiring, and Perry soon had a chance 
to show his mettle in upholding the honor of our 
flag. His first exploit was the recapture of an 
American vessel which had been stolen by the 
English captain in command of her, which he 
took from under the guns of two British cruisers 


lying nearby. On his way back he was challenged 
by a big British ship-of-war with a demand to 
come on board. This he flatly refused, and pre- 
pared instead for action, which was not pressed 
by the Britishers, however. He lost his first 
vessel, the “Revenge,” by shipwreck off Rhode 
Island in January, 1811. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812 he had 
charge of a small squadron of gunboats at New- 
port, but here again there was no chance for 
active duty, and he pleaded to go to the Great 
Lakes, where the British were preparing to in- 
vade the United States from the north. He 
arrived at Lake Erie in the Spring of 1813. The 
fleet with which the British were to be fought 
existed only in the imagination. It was built in 
the wilderness on the shores of the lake. Perry 
took hold with great skill, energy, and vigilance 
in the work of construction. The American 
forces had by this time got command of the 
Niagara River. They were opposed by a small 
British squadron, guarding the mouth of the 
river, which was thought to be impassable. 
Perry, however, got through, only to find the 
British vessels gone. 

Perry’s fleet was now on the broad waters of 
Lake Erie and ready for action. He went at once 
in search of the enemy, with whom he caught 
up at Put-in-Bay on the morning of the roth of 
September. His squadron and that of Captain 
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Barkley, the British commander, were about 
equal in strength. By noon the action had become 
general. Perry and Barkley fought each other, 
each in his own flagship, but Perry in the 
Lawrence having drawn ahead of his column 
found himself subject not only to the fire of the 
flagship, but to two other British vessels. A 
dreadful slaughter transpired on the Lawrence; 
her guns were silenced; she became unmanage- 
able. Still Perry continued to fight. It is re- 
corded that he himself fired the last gun on the 
Lawrence. Her consort, the “Niagara,” coming 
along with the wind, Perry boarded her. He 
took command with great energy, and soon began 
to rake both the “Detroit” and her consort, the 
“Queen Charlotte,” with telling effect. They 
surrendered after a heroic fight. Meanwhile, the 
smaller vessels of the American squadron over- 
powered those of the British. 

Perry wrote a dispatch to Congress contain- 
ing the laconic words: “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours.” This was the first great 
victory of the war, and it thrilled the whole 
American people. Perry was awarded a gold 
medal by Congress, and promoted to the rank of 
Post-Captain. He had been called Commodore, 
however, by courtesy, and by that title was gen- 
erally known to the whole of the American 
people. The battle of Lake Erie made him a 
national hero—a laurel which will never be taken 
from his tomb. 

Peace was declared little more than a year 
after, and Perry had no further opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. He was marked for pre- 
ferment, however, and in March, 1819, was given 
the command of a squadron for the protection of 
American trade in South America, with the full 
rank of Commodore. 

After a long voyage he reached the mouth of 
the Orinoco River, where, although yellow fever 
was raging, he ascended the river in a small 
schooner. Fever broke out on the vessel, and it 
was decided to get back to the sea at once. Perry 
exposed himself unduly on the return trip, and 
was taken down with the fever. He seems to 
have realized that his end was near, and sent 
messages to his wife and little children at home. 
He wished to live only until at least he could 
reach his flagship at the mouth of the river. 
When the schooner finally came up to the “John 
Adams” he was already in the agonies of death 
on the floor of his cabin, and it was impossible 
to transfer him. He was buried at Trinidad 
with full military honors, and several years after- 
ward a ship-of-war was sent by the Government 
to bring his remains home. He was buried at 
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Newport, near the spot where he first saw the 
sea. His memory is secure as that of one of our 
first great naval heroes. 


“DONT GIVESUP“ THE SHIP” 


Like Perry, James Lawrence met his death in 
the full flower of early manhood with many days 
and deeds before him. The record of his short 
life is fuller of action than the other’s, as oppor- 
tunity was more often in his grasp. It is notable 
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that in his last great action on board the “Chesa- 
peake” with the British frigate “Shannon,” his 
colors were hauled down only by the enemy. His 
formally surrendered, being 
simply taken possession of by her captors. 
Captain James Lawrence was of a fine old 
New Jersey family, and he was born in Burling- 
ton in 1781. He was singled out by his parents 
from his boyhood for a career at the bar, but 
when only twelve years old he upset the plans by 
declaring a passionate wish to enter the Ameri- 
can Navy. He was a docile and obedient boy, 
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and agreed to study law for a time, and indeed 
applied himself seriously for a couple of years. 
By the time he was eighteen years old, however, 
his resolution, which had been only sleeping, 
asserted itself so strongly that his father finally 
obtained for him a midshipman’s warrant in the 
Navy. 

He was grown already into a fine handsome 
young man of commanding figure, and the man- 
ners of a gentleman. His chief personal traits 
were a quick temper but a generous and kind 
heart. 
that day of severe discipline for his considera- 
tion of his men. It is recorded of him that when 
he was obliged to punish his sailors his eyes 
would fill with tears. Such traits gained him an 
early and unbounded popularity with our infant 
navy. 

His first service was in the “Ganges,” a small 
24-gun frigate which patrolled the seas for the 
protection of American commerce from French 
privateers during our early troubles with France. 

In 1802 he went to the Mediterranean in the 
smart schooner “Enterprise” in the operations 
against the Barbary pirates. Here he won high 
praise for bravery as a volunteer. The following 
Spring the flagship “New York,” the frigate 
“Adams,” and the “Enterprise” began the block- 
ade of Tripoli, in the effort finally to put down 
the Barbary depredations. He was second in 
command of the first attacking-party, which 
fought hand-to-hand with the Tripolitans, but 
was forced to retire with a slight loss. The 
action, however, was the entering wedge in the 
suppression of the power of the Barbary States. 
They had never been attacked on land before. 
Lawrence received high commendation for his 
personal conduct in this engagement. A few 
weeks later the “Enterprise” started after the 
Barbary ships, determined to hunt them down 
wherever found. 

On a June morning he had succeeded in pen- 
ning up in a narrow bay a ‘Tripolitan frigate, 
supported by gunboats, which was trying to get 
to sea from Tripoli. The “Enterprise” held the 
enemy, but was too weak to attack, and signaled 
for help, to which the “Adams” responded 
promptly. The plucky little “Enterprise” held 
her station with as much daring as if she was a 
44-gun frigate instead of a 12-gun schooner. The 
“Adams” coming up, the battle raged violently 
on both sides for three-quarters of an hour, when 
the corsair struck her colors. 

Lieut. Lawrence’s next service was an ex- 
tremely fortunate one under Stephen Decatur, 
who had been ordered to the command of the 


He was notable from the very first in’ 
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“Enterprise.” The great aim of that intrepid 
commander was the destruction of the flagship 
“Philadelphia,” which in November, 1803, had 
been stranded, captured by the enemy, and run 
into the harbor of Tripoli, with Capt. Bainbridge 
and his crew aboard. This was a daring enter- 
prise, and in his young first lieutenant, Decatur 
found a spirit akin to his own. 

In the month of December, 1803, the “Enter- 
prise” captured the ketch “Meshouda,”’ which, 
renamed the “Intrepid,” was to take part in what 
Lord Nelson afterward called “the most bold and 
daring act of the age.” This little vessel was 
tossed about on the African coast for six days 
before, on an evening in the following February, 
she finally stole in and made fast to the “Phila- 
delphia.” Lawrence was in command of the boat 
that put out from the ketch and fastened a hawser 
to the frigate. At the command “Board!” given 
by Decatur, Lawrence was among the first to 
leap on the quarter-deck, which was soon cleared; 
then he dashed below with ten men and set fire 
to the berth-deck and all the forward storerooms. 
Lawrence was in the ship less than twenty-five 
minutes with his men before this heroic purpose 
was accomplished. 

The treaty of peace with Tripoli was signed in 
May, 1805, when Lawrence returned home. 

Lieut. Lawrence was aboard the new frigate 
“Chesapeake” when in June, 1807, she dropped 
down to Hampton Roads for her voyage to the 
Mediterranean. Within a few hours, through a 
mistake of judgment of her commander, Com- 
modore Barron, she was engaged in action with 
a large British frigate, the “Leopard,” which was 
known to be in those waters, and which stopped 
her with a demand to search the ship for three 
alleged deserters. The “Constitution,” a much 
inferior fighter, was taken wholly by surprise 
and was forced to lower her ensign in less than 
half an hour. This action was one of the im- 
mediate causes which led to the War of 1812. 

He was first assigned to duty along with the 
“Essex” under Capt. Porter to cruise with Capt. 
Bainbridge of the “Constitution.” But on leav- 
ing Boston Harbor in October, 1812, after a 
cruise of a few weeks they separated. Capt. 
Lawrence cruised about that Winter taking sev- 
eral prizes, and on the 24th of February sighted 
the large man-of-war brig, the “Peacock,” which 
he captured in exactly fifteen minutes. The 
vessel went down in spite of every effort of the 
officers and men of the “Hornet” to save her. 
The “Peacock” was well-handled, and commanded 
by a brave and skillful officer, who lost his life 
in the short engagement. Lawrence won the 
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action through a skill in maneuvering which was 
little short of marvelous. 

Lawrence treated his prisoners with gener- 
osity, and his crew took up a subscription to 
provide each of them with two shirts, a blue- 
jacket and trousers. When the “Hornet” arrived 
in New York a few weeks later the paroled 
officers of the “Peacock” addressed Capt. 
Lawrence a letter of thanks in which they said: 
“We cannot better express our feelings than by 
saying that we ceased to consider ourselves 
prisoners.” 

For this remarkable victory the City of New 
York gave Lawrence the freedom of the city 
and a handsome piece of plate. The officers and 
crew of the “Hornet” were treated like heroes 
and entertained for several days. 

Lawrence had hopes of getting the command of 
the “Constitution,” in which he had already 
served as first heutenant, but he was ordered to 
take charge of the “Chesapeake,” then fitting at 
Boston. The “Chesapeake” was the “Jonah” of 
the American navy, and Lawrence felt dismayed, 
and begged to remain in the “Hornet.” But he 
could not honorably refuse the call of duty, and 
in May, 1813, he took command of the ill-fated 
vessel. He found the ship very poor in both 
crew and officers, the latter being largely foreign- 
ers. He had a few good men from the “Consti- 
tution,’ and the marine guard was made up 
wholly of Americans. It was known that the 
“Shannon,” a fine 38-gun frigate, lay in wait for 
the “Chesapeake” outside the harbor of Boston. 
Her commander, Capt. Broke, wrote Capt. 
Lawrence a letter proposing a meeting any time 
within two months, any waters he might desig- 
nate, but this letter never reached Lawrence. 

On the Ist of June, 1813, the “Shannon” stood 
in toward President’s Roads, looking for her 
answer. Capt. Lawrence took this as a challenge, 
and started for the enemy. He hoisted his flag 
with the inscription: “Free trade and sailors’ 
rights.” He then addressed his men, but could 
stir no enthusiasm. He met the “Shannon” under 
a good breeze at a point about 30 miles beyond 
Boston Light. When the ships were not more 
than 50 yards apart, the “Shannon” fired a 
broadside, which was at once returned by the 
“Chesapeake.” In smooth water and at close 
range the effect on both ships was terrific. The 
sails of the “Chesapeake” were so shot to pieces 
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within six minutes that she became unmanage- 
able. Capt. Lawrence was shot in the leg, but 
still held the deck in command. Some of the 
British frigate’s spars and sails were shot away, 
and she drifted against the “Chesapeake.” Capt. 
Broke then ordered the ships lashed together. 
While Capt. Lawrence, wounded, was attempting 
to rally his men, he fell, shot through the body. 
On being carried below he uttered as a parting 
injunction the immortal words: “Don’t give up 
the ship!” 

The “Shannon” had not escaped scathless. On 
her deck lay Capt. Broke, raving with delirium 
from his wounds, and in rational moments utter- 
ing words of admiration for his gallant antag- 
onist. He finally recovered, but the ship lost 
several officers, and 75 men killed and wounded. 
Lawrence lingered for four days in extreme 
anguish, during which he never spoke, except to 
make known his few wants. It was a gallant and 
yet tragically mournful death, for a young hero 
—he was barely thirty-two years old. 

On June 6 the two ships entered Halifax 
harbor, and on the 8th Lawrence was given a 
great funeral by the enemy. The British garri- 
son and fleet turned out in full force. The coffin. 
wrapped in the “Chesapeake’s” flag with the dead 
officer’s sword upon it, was brought ashore in an 
Admiral’s barge amid the solemn booming of 
minute-guns. It was followed by a large pro- 
cession of war-boats, and received at King’s 
Wharf by six of the oldest British captains act- 
ing as pallbearers. The procession to the church- 
yard of St. Paul’s was very long, and included 
not only the entire military-naval forces, but a 
large proportion of the best people of Halifax. 
As was afterward remarked: “The funeral was 
like that of a great and distinguished Admiral.” 

In the following August the remains of Capt. 
Lawrence were transferred to New York. Here 
another great ceremony was held. Among the 
six pallbearers were Huli, Stewart, and Bain- 
bridge—all distinguished American commanders 
who had served with Lawrence in his youth. The 
remains of Capt. Lawrence rest in ‘Trinity 
churchyard, New York City. 

There is no prouder chapter in the history of 
all mankind than the record of our early naval 
commanders, one and all. Of such stuff as Capt. 
Lawrence were the early heroes of the American 
nation made. 


DANIEL BOONE, INDIAN FIGHTER AND PIONEER 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


Turoucu the trackless forest of Kentucky, in the 
days when that fruitful land was still a wilder- 
ness, a little band of frontiersmen were pressing 
forward. Each man carried a long rifle, with a 
powder horn slung at his side, and a little sack 
of bullets; in the belt of each was a keen knife, 
ready for instant use. 

From time to time came the cry of a panther; 
now and again a startled deer bounded across 
their path. But to these things they paid no 
attention. Hunters though they were, they were 
out for other game. 

Only a few hours before, a dreadful thing had 
happened. On the river running past the little 
settlement of Boonesborough, three young girls 
had gone paddling in a canoe. Venturing too far 
from the shore, the swift current had carried 
their tiny craft to the opposite bank. Then as 
they struggled to return, five Shawnee Indian 
warriors, hiding in the bushes, leaped into the 
stream, seized the screaming girls, and bore them 
away. 

Hearing their cries, men in Boonesborough 
went quickly to the rescue; and though the girls 
had disappeared, the trampled bushes and the 
prints of Indian moccasins told a plain story to 
practiced eyes. 

In those days, living always in fear of prowling 
savages, the settlers were prepared for quick 
action. Some of these, under Colonel Calloway, 
grasped their rifles, leaped into the saddle, and 
galloped off in the direction of the Shawnee 
village—hoping to cut off the Indians in their 
flight. Another party of rescuers started out on 
foot under the leadership of Daniel Boone. 


BOONE TO THE RESCUE 


Men were always eager to follow Daniel Boone. 
No one knew so well the ways of Indians. No 
one had such skill in finding a trail, or such en- 
durance in following it till his object was 
achieved. Quick to think, and quick to act, he 
had often saved his own life and the lives of 
others by his skill and intelligence. Feared and 
respected by the Indians, he had come to be the 
acknowledged leader in his own community. 

So we see him in command of the little party 
of frontiersmen making their way through the 
forest, in pursuit of a cunning enemy. ‘The 


fleeing Indians left few traces. On the ground 
covered with leaves they could tread so lightly 
in their soft moccasins that only a trained eye 
could detect the slightest sign. How was it 
possible to overtake them? Luckily, the captured 
girls were quick of wit. They did not faint or 
lose their presence of mind. From time to time 
they managed to break a twig, or to press a foot 
down kard on some soft spot in the ground. 

Daniel Boone, in the lead of his men, found 
their trail where they had crossed the mud of a 
little stream. Then, in the leaf-strewn forest, 
he lost it again. But on and on he pressed, hop- 
ing to pick it up. Suddenly he paused, and 
pointed to the broken branch of a sapling. 

“Look!” he said, “They have passed this way.” 

“But could not a feeding deer have broken that 
branch?” asked a young man in the party. “See! 
The leaves are stripped from it.” 

“No,’ answered Boone, looking closely at the 
bark. “This was not done by an animat’s tooth. 
It was broken by one of the girls, as a sign to 
guide us. The Indians have tried to put us off 
the track by stripping the leaves and injuring 
the bark, but they were in too much of a hurry 
to make a good job of it. Come on! These 
leaves are still fresh. They cannot be far away.” 

Knowing the iay of the land, he could now 
guess the route the Indians would follow. The 
pursuers quickened their pace, Boone in the lead 
moving with such long strides that his comrades 
could scarcely keep up with him. At last, in an 
open place on the slope of a hill, they caught 
sight of the Indians. One of them walked in 
advance; as he reached the crest of the hill Boone 
raised his rifle and fired, and the warrior fell dead 
in his tracks. Before the Shawnees could re- 
cover from their surprise, a second savage fell 
mortally wounded. The others fled into the 
woods, leaving the three girls unharmed. 


A CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS 


The life of Daniel Boone was filled with such 
adventures. His place in American history is 
with those pioneers who made their way into the 
West when the country was wild and unsettled, 
and who by their courage and example made it 
possible for others to dwell there in peace and 
security. They were strong men—strong in body 
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and strong in character; men who endured great 
hardships as a matter of course, and who risked 
their lives constantly without complaint. 

Daniel Boone’s training for the life he was to 
lead began in early boyhood, in the forests of 
Pennsylvania, where he was born in 1735. There 
was no schoolhouse and no school teacher, so he 
had to be content with the little he could learn 
from his mother. He was taught to read, and to 
write after a fashion. But a gun and gunpowder 
were always more familiar to him than pen and 
ink, and spelling was a task he never quite man- 
aged to master. 

Yet though he learned little from books, he 
learned much from life itself. A child of the 
wilderness, he began at an early age to acquaint 
himself with the things that make a successful 
hunter and trapper. When only a little fellow he 
could use his hands so skillfully that he made a 
spear with which he killed small game. Hunters 
in those days did not kill animals for “sport,” as 
men do now. They killed them because they 
really needed meat for the table, and skins and 
furs with which to clothe themselves. A deer 
would keep a family in food for a long time; from 
its skin the hunter made garments that clad him 
from top to toe. 


THE BOY BECOMES A DEER HUNTER 


At twelve years of age Daniel was already a 
deer hunter, and in a fair way to support himself 
by the sale of venison and skins. To become such 
a hunter it was necessary, in the first place, to 
learn the life of the woods, and how to care for 
oneself, no matter what happened, in the depths 
of the vast forest. Many kinds of knowledge are 
necessary to one who spends his days in this 
fashion, and the boy became familiar with all 
things out of doors. He knew the various trees 
by their leaves and bark, the birds by their plu- 
mage and song. The habits of the wild animals, 
the tracks they made, their feeding and resting- 
places, all became known to him. Observing 
always the weather, he could tell when a storm 
was coming. Killing his own meat, he could 
prepare and cook it, too; supper done, he asked 
nothing better than to turn in for the night on a 
bed of balsam pine. Thus in learning to become 
a hunter he had cultivated habits of close obser- 
vation, and had come to be self-reliant. There 
were Indians, too, in the forest, and the boy 
grew familiar with their ways. 

This acquaintance with Indian ways soon 
served him well. His father had gone to live in 
the Yadkin River country of North Carolina. 


Indians swarmed in these regions, and when the 
whites became more numerous the redskins re- 
sented their coming. As Daniel grew to man- 
hood, he began to take part in the fighting that 
now frequently occurred. ‘T'o protect themselves 
from raids, the settlers had erected forts called 
blockhouses, made of logs and protected by walls, 
with loopholes through which to fire at the enemy. 
Scouts would give warning of a threatened out- 
break, and the farmers and their families, taking 
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refuge in the forts, would aid in the repulse of 
the savages. 
BOONE GOES TO KENTUCKY 


Farming was far from being a peaceful occt- 
pation. At any moment the plowman might be 


called upon to drop his plow handles, grasp his 


gun, and rush to the defense of his family. Boone 
himself had tried his hand at farming; but so 
often was he called upon to take up arms that 
fighting rather than farming became his chief 
work. 

It seems, however, that he rather sought ex- 
citement. Living daily, as he had, in the face of 
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danger, he could not enjoy a quiet life without 
adventure. He longed for new lands to explore 
—for new difficulties to overcome in some region 
that still awaited the white man. A son of the 
wilderness, his was the spirit and heart of the 
pioneer. 

So westward he went, seeking the pleasant 
lands of Kentucky, where the soil was rich and 
deep, and the virgin forests abounded in many 
kinds of game. With him went forty men, with 
their herds and household goods, their wives and 
children. 
them. Boone and his companions beat them off, 
but six of his party were slain and the cattle 
were scattered. This disheartened the emigrants. 
Boone saw them safely to a settlement already 
established, then plunged once more into the 
wilderness in search of adventure. This he soon 
found, of a kind to test his powers of body and 
soul. But meanwhile he was called upon to found 
a settlement south of the Kentucky River. When 
the town and fort were built, they called it 
Boonesborough. 

This was in 1775, when Boone was forty years 
of age. He had brought his wife and children 
across the mountains, and it seemed to him that 
the time had arrived when he might settle down 
again and pursue the ways of peace. 


CAPTURED BY THE INDIANS 


But once more the Indians came upon the 
scene. They had long planned an attack upon 


Suddenly the Indians descended upon. 


Boonesborough; yet fearfng Boone, who com- 
manded the fort, they bided their time. One day 
Boone left the settlement with thirty men, in 
search of salt. Leaving his companions in camp 
at the salt springs, he set out with his rifle to get 
a supply of meat. Then, as he made his way 
back, leading a pack-horse, he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a band of Shawnees. 

The Indians took him prisoner to their camp, 
where Black Fish, a famous chief, greeted him 
in a friendly manner. Black Fish really admired 
Boone for his skill and courage, and wished to 
spare his life. With the tribe were already four 
whites who had turned renegades and married 
Indian wives. Perhaps, thought Black Fish, this 
great White Brave could be persuaded to follow 
their example. 

Boone was obliged to make the best of it. As 
he could not escape, he pretended to enjoy life 
with the Indians, who treated him well and let 
him do pretty much as he pleased. So well did 
Daniel play his part that Black Fish adopted him 
as his son. They shaved the white man’s head, 
leaving only hair enough for a long scalp lock 
like their own. They painted his face, adorned 
him with beads and feathers, and otherwise en- 
deavored to make him feel perfectly at home. 
Finally, in their playful Indian way, they made 
him “run the gauntlet.” And when he took the 
rough sport good-naturedly, and managed at 
the same time to overturn some of his tormen- 
tors by using his head like a billy-goat, they 
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seemed more pleased than ever with this adopted 
son. 


HE ESCAPES AND SAVES THE 
SETTLEMENT 


Boone, of course, was only waiting his oppor- 
tunity to escape. The Indians did not guard him 
closely, sometimes even permitting him to hunt. 
Boonesborough was 150 miles away. How could 
a man without food or rifle hope to travel that 
trackless waste? If he was not captured, he 
would starve. 

But the Indians did not know Boone. One day 
he overheard them planning an attack on Boones- 
borough. That was quite enough. Watching his 
chance, he plunged into a thicket, and was gone. 

Four days later the ghost of a man staggered 
into Boonesborough. It was Daniel Boone, given 


up as dead. It was Daniel Boone come back, in 
time to save the fort. The Indians had attacked, 
and all but overpowered the few defenders. They 
would attack again in superior numbers—five to 
one. But Daniel Boone had come back. 

The Indians did indeed return—five Indians to 
one white. But Boone was there, so the odds 
did not matter; the Shawnees were driven off 
and finally dispersed. 

Later in life Daniel Boone pushed West once 
more. When he died it was in Missouri—a 
hunter and trapper still at the age of 85. 
Kentucky and Missouri both cherish his name, 
but his figure is a national one. So his statue 
stands to-day in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington—the figure of a hunter beset by two 
savages at once, and conquering both. It is a 
true incident, and one in keeping with the life 
of the great pioneer. 


THE WIFE WHO TAUGHT HER HUSBAND TO BE 
PRESIDENT * 


James Mapison might never have been President 
if he hadn’t married his wife. And she had not 
Mrs. Washington’s strong character, nor Mrs. 
Adams’ fine mind. She was just beautiful, sweet 
and kind-hearted. Indeed, she was a sort of fairy 
queen, the loveliest person that can be put into 
a story. 

About the time the Revolution was getting 
ready to begin, Dorothea Payne was born on a 
plantation in Virginia. Her father and mother 
were sober Quakers, but the merry baby wasn’t 
a Quaker at all. Her dark blue eyes, curly 
brown hair, pretty dimples and bubbling laugh 
were as Irish as shamrocks. So everyone felt 
obliged to call her “Dolly.” 

By and by the family went to Philadelphia to 
live, lost their money, and Dolly’s husband, Mr. 
Todd, died leaving her a widow with a little boy, 
at twenty-one. Such troubles! She and her 
mother were so poor they had to take boarders 
into their lovely quiet home. But they were 
ladies, and were often seen at Lady Washington’s 
levees, where the beautiful widow Todd was 
much admired. 


HOW “DOLLY” MET MR. MADISON 


One morning Mr. James Madison, Senator 
from Virginia, saw her on the street. A wealthy 
bachelor, twice her age, very stiff and shy, “the 


great little Madison” had never been known to 
notice ladies. But, just like a story book, he 
lost his heart. Mrs. Washington heard about it, 
and sent for the heroine of the pretty romance. 

“Dolly, I hear you are to make a great match, 
and marry Mr. Madison.” 

“Tf—if you please, ma’am.” 
dropped her prettiest curtsy. 

“You sweet minx, the President and I are very 
much pleased. You must make people know Mr. 
Madison better—make him popular.” 

And so they were married, and lived happily for 
—oh, quite forty years. Dolly blossomed out like 
a queen rose, in the prettiest finery ever seen in 
America. Rich, petted, gay, she was not spoiled. 
She won all hearts by her gentle sweetness. She 
never forgot a face or a name, an interest or a 
trouble of other people. The poor were fed from 
her table. Shabby girls were dressed for parties 
from her wardrobe. And she loved to sit on a 
nursery floor and “play dolls” with little girls. 
Where she was everyone was at his best and 
happiest, and people flocked around her like bees 
around a honey pot. The heart of her elderly 
scholar of a husband was full of love and pride 
in her, and she drew him inte social life, and 
won many friends for him by her kindness and 
tact. She didn’t know so much as he did about 
books, but, oh, her wise little head and warm 
little heart knew all about people! 


Demure Dolly 


*From “Pictured Knowledge,” published by the Compton-Johnson Company, Chicago; used by permission of the pub- 
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In 1801 Mr. Jefferson was elected President. 
His wife was dead, and his daughters married 


’ 


From a Thistle Print, copyright by Detroit Publishing Ca. 
DOLLY MADISON 


FROM A PAINTING BY GILBERT STUART IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


and busy with their young families. People said 
he had two reasons for wanting Mr. Madison to 
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be his Secretary of State. One was, of course, 
that he considered him a fit man for the place. 
The other, it is said, was so that he could ask 
Mrs. Madison to be hostess when there was a 
state dinner or ball at the White House. Then 
Mr. Madison followed Mr. Jefferson in office. 
So “Dolly” Madison was first lady of the land 
for sixteen years, for the two terms Jefferson 
served and for the two terms Madison served. 
History says that she made those brilliant years 
“the golden age of American society.” 

Some of them were stormy years, too. She 
was mistress of the White House in 1814, when 
the British captured and burned the capital. Like 
the boy on the burning deck, Dolly stood at her 
post until her absent husband sent word for her 
to fly. Under cannon fire she saved papers, 
silver, and the Stuart portrait of Washington. 


A SWEET MEMORY OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


She lived to be very old, and became poor, but 
Congress provided for her, and when she ap- 
peared at a White House reception she was the 
belle of the evening at seventy. 

There is a portrait of her in the President’s 
mansion. Painted in the low-necked, short- 
sleeved gown of Napoleon’s day, she looks much 
like the beautiful Empress Josephine. Her dark 
blue eyes smile down on the scenes where she 
reigned, and somehow she seems still to be 
there. 


ANDREW JACKSON, SOLDIER.AND SEVENTH 
PRESIDENT 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


“HERE, you young scoundrel! What are you 
doing there? Whittling a’ stick, eh? I'll give 
you something to occupy your hands.” 

The speaker was a Captain of British dra- 
goons; the scene, a log hut in the hills of North 
Carolina, in the closing days of the American 
Revolution. In the year before, things had 
looked black indeed for the colonies in the long, 
bitter struggle for independence. The British 
General, Lord Cornwallis, had defeated the colo- 
nial army under General Gates near Camden. In 
the Southern States further British activities 


followed. Here in the Carolinas the homes of 
the settlers were marked with blood and ruin. 
The boy thus roughly addressed by the Captain 
of dragoons was a redheaded youngster of four- 
teen years. He was big for his age, with the hard 
muscles and tanned skin of one who had known 
hard toil from his early childhood. In the eyes 
of the dragoon he was just a country lout—fit 
only to do the dirty work around the camp. A 
prisoner of war, to be sure—for the boy had not 
yielded without a fight; and prisoners of war are 
not without certain rights. Yet his captor could 
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only see him as the offspring of a peasant rabble 
who had dared to rebel against the majesty of 
King George. Scum of the earth, and traitors 
all, to whom it would be a weakness to show 
gentleness and mercy. 


THE BOY DEFIES HIS CAPTOR 


There were gallant officers in the British 
army—gallant officers and gentlemen who did 
not share this view. And there were people in 
England—many, many people—who did not ap- 
prove of the war against the colonies, and who 
thought that their king had blundered. And as 
time passed, England came to see that this war 
had been stupid and unjust; that King George 
had never done a more foolish thing than to goad 
the Americans into taking up arms. 

The boy, of course, could not know this. What 
he did know was that soldiers in red coats had 
come to conquer his country, and that the iron 
heel of an oppressor bore hard upon the land. 
He had seen his home destroyed; he had seen 
his mother and two brothers fall victims to the 
invaders. And when his own puny strength had 
proved no match for grown men, he had found 
himself a despised captive. He, a free-born 
American, with the fighting blood of Scotch and 
Irish ancestors in his veins. How could he en- 
dure the insults and humiliation heaped upon 
him? 

“Come!” said his captor. “Get to work! Clean 
these boots, and see that you make a good job 
GLaits 

He flung his long riding boots at the boy, who 
had slowly risen and advanced a step, but made 
no motion to pick them up. 

“Be quick, I say,” repeated the dragoon. ‘What 
are you standing and staring at? Take off every 
bit of that red clay, and give them a good rub- 
bing.” 

For a moment the boy stood looking at him, 
with clenched hands and flashing eyes. Then he 
spoke: 

“Clean your boots!” he cried. “Do you take 
me for a slave? What right have you to ask 
me to be your servant? Do you think our own 
officers would treat a British prisoner like this? 
Clean them yourself!” 


“SOMETHING TO REMEMBER” 


Rage and astonishment overcame the Captain, 
and made him forget all he owed to his own 
dignity. Never before had anyone dared to 
disobey him. Now he found himself openly de- 


fied by a freckled-face youngster; in language that 
called for instant punishment. He would make 
an example of him. 

“You impudent young hound!” he shouted. 
“Tl teach you something to remember as long 
as you live.” 

With that he drew his sword, and began beat- 
ing the boy with the flat of the blade. But such 
was his excitement and wrath that he could not 
wholly control his weapon. The sword turned in 
his hand, and its edge, striking the captive on 
the wrist, cut through the flesh to the bone. 

The sight of the blood brought the dragoon to 
his senses. Brute though he was, his education 
and associations as an officer had left some im- 
press on his character. Suddenly he realized 
that he was doing a cowardly thing, and that in 
striking an unarmed prisoner he was disgracing 
his own uniform. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you,” he said roughly. 
“Learn to obey orders, and no harm will come to 
you. It was really your own fault.” 

Then, knowing he had done a foolish and a 
cruel thing, he strode away without another word. 

But Andrew Jackson, future President of the 
United States, did not clean that British officer’s 
boots. 


A THREAT THAT BECAME A 
PROBHEOY 


“T’ll teach you something to remember as long 
as you live.” 

When the British dragoon officer uttered this 
threat, following it up with a brutal assault on 
his boy prisoner, he little realized the true mean- 
ing of his words. Andrew Jackson, to be sure, 
never forgot them. The injury done him was 
burned into his brain. In all the years to come 
he did indeed remember; but the memory was 
of a nature far different from the impression his 
assailant had sought to make. The Captain had 
meant so to punish him that always he would 
know better than to defy the soldiers of the king; 
he would teach him to fear and respect a Red- 
coat all the days of his life. Yet already the 
power of that king was weakening; and many 
years later, when British troops again invaded 


‘these shores, young Andrew, become a General, 


was to lead his men to victory against them. 
Had that British dragoon Captain been able 
to peer into the future, he would have stood 
aghast. This poor country boy whom he so 
despised was to win his way, step by step, till 
he came to rule the nation that was then strug- 
gling for its life. Andrew was an orphan. He 
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was ignorant and penniless. He had no friends. 
In a country made desolate by war he was thrown 
upon his own resources. But he had heaith, 
strength, ambition. His mind was quick and 
vigorous. Above all, he had the strength of 
character and the spirit that made him persevere. 


HIS RISE FROM POVERTY TO FAME 


Somehow he overcame all obstacles in his path. , 


Without schooling, he yet managed not only to 
make a living, but to educate himself in the law. 
He had crossed the mountains into Tennessee, 
where he worked at farming and at selling 
merchandise in a country store. But he had set 
out to be a lawyer, and a lawyer he became when 
but twenty years of age. Seven years from that 
day when he hurled defiance at the Captain of 
dragoons, Andrew Jackson became public prose- 
cutor of the region we now call Tennessee. At 
thirty they elected him a Senator, then made him 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of his State. 
Whatever honor he sought, that honor was now 
accorded him. 

When the war of 1812, with Great Britain, 
broke out, the thoughts of Andrew Jackson 
turned to fighting. Soon he was made a Major- 
General, first in the State militia and then in the 
Regular Army of the United States. When the 
Creek Indians took the war-path, General Jack- 
son was sent to subdue them, and this he did 
with such a dash and vigor that the Indians never 
again gave much trouble to the Government. 

Then came his crowning triumph at New 
Orleans—the final battle of the war of 1812. 


HIS VICTORY OVER THE BRITISH 


Louisiana in those days. was a remote part of 
the United States. To people living in New 
England it seemed as far away as Alaska does 
now. All the neighboring region had belonged 
first to France, and then to Spain. ‘Then it be- 
came the property of France again, and in 1803 
France sold it to us. It was not till 1812 that the 
State was admitted into the Union. 

It was this part of our country that the British 
selected for attack. On the sea the war had gone 
against them. But they had taken Washington, 
which they burned and pillaged, and now New 
Orleans seemed an easy prize. The city, built 
on flat land, with no defenses, was apparently 
at the mercy of a strong enemy bringing troops 


by sea through the Gulf of Mexico. It was a 
critical situation, and the President knew that 
only some leader of great skill and courage, in 
whom the people had confidence, could be relied 
upon to save the day. He chose Andrew Jackson. 

Jackson lost no time. He acted with force and 
decision—making his own plans and permitting 
no one to interfere with them. When a city is 
besieged its defenders, though few in number, 
are able, behind the walls of a fort, to keep a 
superior foe at bay. But there was no fort. So 
General Jackson set about making breastworks. 
The great industry of Louisiana was cotton, and 
bales of cotton seemed just the thing with which 
to build defenses. Soon his men were working 
like beavers. Bale was piled upon bale, and 
when at last the British advanced to the attack 
they found the Americans prepared to give them 
a hot reception. 


AMERICANS OUTNUMBERED 


Even so, the odds were against the defenders. 
They faced an army of fifteen thousand men— 
seasoned soldiers who had fought in the cam- 
paigns against Napoleon. Opposing them, be- 
hind cotton bales and sugar hogsheads, was a 
nondescript army of barely six thousand. Every 
man who could bear arms was called upon to 
repel the invader. There were volunteer militia, 
hunters and frontiersmen, raw recruits who had 
never been under fire, sailors and farmers, along 
with some regular soldiers—the whole forming 
as strange a body of men as ever assembled to do 
battle. As for weapons, there were rifles, to be 
sure, in the hands of practiced marksmen. But 
some had only horxse-pistols, others blunderbusses, 
or guns of an old pattern. 

On came the British in perfect order. But 
they were met by a withering fire which broke 
their ranks and scattered them in confusion. Soon 
they rallied, encouraged by their officers, and 
again advanced to the attack, only to retreat 
once more. At each assault the Americans held 
their fire until the enemy were close upon them; 
at each repulse the British rallied and re-formed. 
There came a final, desperate charge—beaten 
back by a hail of bullets. This time the Red- 
coats did not rally, but turned and fled. General 
Jackson had saved New Orleans. 

It was a brilliant victory. Never had the 
British suffered such a defeat. Their com- 
mander, Sir Edward Pakenham, was slain by an 
American sharpshooter. In all they lost 2,600 
killed and wounded, while the Americans counted 
but eight men dead and thirteen wounded. This 
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battle had been fought and won in something less 
than half an hour. 


JACKSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Andrew Jackson had already gained great 
military fame when he shattered the power of 
the Creek Indians, a year before, in the battle 
of Tallapoosa. The victory at New Orleans made 
him a popular hero, and this popularity was 
strengthened by his rise, through his own ex- 
ertions, from an humble beginning. 
dential election of 1824 he all but succeeded in 
defeating John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts ; 
four years later, when Adams was again a can- 
didate, Jackson was elected by a vote of more 
than two to one. In 1832 he received 219 elec- 
toral votes, and was again elected President, this 
time over Henry Clay, candidate of the National 
Republicans, for whom but 49 votes were cast. 

Jackson was one of the most energetic and 
picturesque figures in American history. He was 
quick to make up his mind, and when a decision 
was reached he overcame all opposition. “Old 
Hickory,” as he came to be known to his affec- 


THE ADVENTURES 


In the presi- ° 
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tionate admirers, was more than once called upon 
as President to display the vigor and force of his 
iron character. In this brief sketch of his career, 
one such instance will suffice: 

South Carolina did not like a tariff law framed 
by the National Congress, and threatened to 
secede from the Union if the law was enforced. 
President Jackson’s answer to this was a proc- 
lamation commanding that State to obey the will 
of the Federal Government; and to enforce that 
command he sent a naval force under Farragut 
to Charleston harbor. Then Calhoun and his 
followers in South Carolina came to their senses. 
The ‘“Nullifiers,” as these hotheads were called, 
gave way to better counsels, and this great danger 
to the Union was averted. 

Jackson named his own successor to the Presi- 
dential chair. Up to the very last his fiery charac- 
ter flamed out in word and action. “What would 
I have done to Calhoun and his friends?” he 
exclaimed, as he lay at the point of death. ‘‘What 
would I have done to them had they defied the 
Federal Government? I would have hung them, 
sir—hung them high as Haman!” 

And nobody for a moment doubted him. 


OF LEWIS AND GLARK 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


On a high plain, in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains, a herd of buffalo was grazing. 

Where the buffalo roamed, there also roamed 
the Indian. Its meat he cut into thin strips, and 
dried in the sun. From its skin he made tents 
and clothing; from its sinews, bow-strings and 
thread; from its horns, drinking cups and spoons. 
Without the buffalo, the Indian would have 
perished. 

Sometimes he made a sport of hunting the 
shaggy beast. Mounting his half-wild mustang, 
he would ride among the herd at break-neck 
speed, singling out his prey, and urging his horse 
alongside while he discharged his arrows. Or, 
again, he would set the dry grass on fire, head off 
the terrified herd as it sought to escape, and thus 
make his hunting much easier. 

But the herd on this high plain in the Rockies 
fell victims in a stranger way. 

Some distance off, in the direction the buffalo 
were headed, the plain ended abruptly in a steep 
cliff, with a river far below. Between this cliff 
and the herd, a solitary buffalo presently made 
its appearance. At least, it seemed to be a buf- 


falo; and it looked so much like one, that the 
stupid herd was none the wiser. Actually, this 
creature was a Blackfoot Indian, who walked on 
all fours, with a buffalo skin covering his body, 
and buffalo horns rising from his head. 


LURED TO THEIR@DEATH 


Then a band of Indians, without disguise, sud- 
denly rode up in the rear of the herd, and began 
to yell. At this, the buffalo, badly frightened, 
galloped off toward the cliff. Faster and faster 
they galloped, toward the figure of the false 
Indian, who was now on the very edge of the 
precipice, to which he had lured the unsuspecting 
creatures. Then he vanished. 

He had hidden himself safely in a ledge of the 
rocks; as he crouched there he could see the 
buffalo plunging down to their death. Many had 
galloped too far and too fast, and could not stop 
in time to save themselves. 

When the Indians had taken their pick of the 
fattest animals, they left the rest in the river, 
and went their way. The strange sight was wit- 
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nessed by a party of explorers—the first white 
men to penetrate this savage country. It was 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, sent out by 
President Jefferson to explore our new territory, 
Louisiana, and to find a way to the Pacific. 

It was a romantic and a daring journey, filled 
with the perils of the unknown. If you look at 
a map of the United States made in 1803, you 
will see that its western boundary was the Mis- 
sissippi River. Between this and the Rocky 
Mountains, from Texas on the south to the 
British possessions on the north, lay the vast 
region called Louisiana. late in the seventeenth 
century, the French had not only pushed their 
way to the Ohio Valley, but had explored the 
Mississippi to its mouth, and established the city 
of New Orleans. Here they might have founded 
a new empire. But their war with England in 
America ended with the loss of Quebec in 1759, 
by which the British acquired Canada; and, four 
years later, France gave Louisiana to Spain. 
Then, in 1801, Spain returned it to France; and 
Napoleon planned to colonize it, but sold it to 
the United States instead. 

It was President Jefferson who made the pur- 
chase, and his critics thought he had driven a 
poor bargain. Yet thirteen of our States have 
arisen from this territory, for which only $15,- 
000,000 was paid, and the West of to-day owes 
much of its greatness to his wisdom and fore- 
sight. 


A LAND UNKNOWN 


Beyond Louisiana, from the Rockies to the 
Pacific, lay a wilderness all unexplored. No one 
knew where the Missouri River rose. To reach 
the Pacific overland was a dream as yet un- 
realized. When Jefferson was minister to 
France, he encouraged John Ledyard, an Ameri- 
can, in an attempt to enter the United States by 
way of the Pacific coast. This attempt failed; 
but in 1792 Captain Gray of Boston sailed around 
the Horn, and discovered the Columbia River in 
Oregon. As this was a large river, it now 
seemed possible that if explorers could make their 
way to the head of the Missouri, they might find 
the source of the Columbia, and thus travel by 
water to the Pacific Ocean. 

It was, besides, desirable to explore our new 
possessions, to learn what riches they contained, 
and what were the Indian tribes. So the Presi- 
dent persuaded Congress to provide the funds, 
and the expedition was soon organized. 

Captain Meriwether Lewis and Captain Will- 
jam Clark, both Virginians, were chosen as the 
leaders of this adventurous party. Lewis, whose 


knowledge of science was increased by special 
studies made in preparation for the journey, had 
been a farmer and a soldier, and was private sec- 
retary to President Jefferson. Clark, who had 
also served in the army, was familiar with Indian 
ways, and was well qualified as military com- 
mander of the expedition. 

There were only thirty men in the party. About 
half of these were soldiers who had volunteered; 
nine were backwoodsmen from Kentucky, who 
had grown up with rifles in their hands; two 
were Frenchmen, skilled in canoeing, known as 
voyageurs. The others included an experienced 
hunter, an interpreter who could speak several 
Indian languages, and a negro servant. 


TO REACH THE PACIFIC 


All these men were taking their lives in their 
hands. They were about to penetrate a wild 
rough country, abounding in grizzly bears, and 
inhabited by tribes of wandering Indians who 
might easily dispute the progress of this little 
band. But if they could reach the Pacific, and 
blaze the way for the ox-teams of American 
settlers, they would find reward enough. 

It took a long time to make ready. The boat 
supplied by the government was fifty-five feet 
long, with cabins fore and aft, a large square 
sail, and twenty-two oars. In this craft they 
floated down the Ohio, in the Summer of 1803; 
then rowed up the Mississippi till they reached 
St. Louis. Pitching their camp at a point some 
miles above that trading post, they spent the 
Winter laying in supplies, which included many 
ornaments and cloths of bright colors as presents 
with which to pacify the Indians. Then, in May, 
1804, when the river was free from ice, they 
bent to the oars, and urged their boat against the 
swift and treacherous current of the Missouri. 
Rapids, sandbars and drifting trees made their 
progress slow; fifteen miles was an average day’s 
journey. 

One of the duties of Captain Lewis was to 
collect the strange legends and traditions related 
by the Indians, who had curious notions concern- 
ing their origin and early history. The Osages 
believed that the first Indian of their tribe was 


‘a snail, carried away by a flood, then warmed by 


the heat of the sun until he became a man. When 
a beaver questioned his right to hunt on the river 
banks, he settled the dispute by marrying the 
beaver’s daughter; so, for a long time to come, 
the beaver was spared by Osage hunters, lest in 
slaying him they should take the life of a kins- 
man. According to the Mandans, their home 
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was once beneath the earth’s surface, in a kind 
of huge cave from which they made their escape 
by clambering up the roots of a grapevine. 


IN WINTER QUARTERS 


In July, the explorers passed the mouth of the 
Platte River, and made friends with the Indians 
of that region. Here, on a high bluff, a council 
was held, attended by the chiefs of the tribe, to 
whom Lewis explained the peaceful nature of the 
expedition. To-day this region is known to us as 
Iowa, and the city that grew up near the site of 
the meeting is called Council Bluffs. 

For nearly six months the explorers had toiled 
their way up-stream, and had traveled about 1600 
miles—a trip now made by railroad in less than 
48 hours. Then, in October, the river began to 
freeze. It was time to make camp for the 
winter ; so they settled near what is now Bismarck, 
North Dakota, and were frozen in for some 
five months. Their hunters were expert shots, 
and their huts kept out the cold, but it was 
rather tedious waiting. However, they had many 
visitors—Indians who happened by, and white 
men connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

These they plied with questions concerning 
the country beyond; but their visitors knew little 
about it, excepting from vague reports brought 
them by trappers and Indians. How would they 
find their way through the tangle of mountains 
and rivers? When the stream they were follow- 
ing branched to the right and left, which branch 
should they take? Finally, how could they make 
themselves understood by the strange Indians 
speaking languages unknown to their inter- 
preters? 


AN INDIAN HEROINE 


The answer came unexpectedly, in the person 
of an Indian woman, who was to prove their 
best guide and counselor. Sacajawea, “the Bird- 
woman,” she was called in her native tongue. 
Born in the Rocky Mountains, she had been taken 
prisoner by a hostile tribe; then, carried eastward, 
she became the wife of Chaboneau, a local in- 
terpreter who had recently joined the party. 

The story of the Bird-woman is a touching one. 
Burdened with a young child she could not leave 
behind, she showed herself the equal, in courage 


and endurance, of any man in the party. Some 
instinct, born of her savage blood, told her which 
path to take when the explorers stood perplexed. 
When meat was scarce she knew, as no man 
knew, just what could be done with bones. To 
a sick man who had done her a kindness she 
offered her last bit of bread. She was, in short, 
a heroine—somehow forgot when the time came 
for rewards. “Statues of her,’ predicted one 
admirer, “must yet be reared by grateful dwellers 
in lands she laid open for their happy homes. 
Western poets will liken her to Ariadne and 
Beatrice. 7 

Setting out once more, in April, the explorers 
were now but half way up the Missouri. For 
four months, in this lonely land, they did not 
meet a single human being. When game was 
sighted, their rifles brought it down; but game 
there was none for many a weary day. 


ON THE GREAT DIVIDE 


In three weeks of perilous traveling, the party 
reached the Yellowstone; a month later they 
were cheered with a sight of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From far away had come a noise as of 
distant thunder. It was the thunder of the Great 
Falls, where the river tumbled headlong in a 
cloud of mist: a thrilling sight that almost repaid 
them for a month’s delay in getting around this 
obstacle. 

Soon afterward, the great Missouri River had 
dwindled to a tiny trickle that a man could easily 
bestride. Five days more of climbing, and they 
were on the summit of the Great Divide, whence 
the springs that make the rivers flowed east to the 
Atlantic, and west to the Pacific Ocean. In a 
year and three months they had come three thou- 
sand miles, and had some narrow escapes. 

In August, almost starved, they met some 
Indians. One of their chiefs approached, and 
the Bird-woman fell on his neck. It was her 
brother! Beside streams too swift for canoes, 
they toiled along—sometimes eating horses, 
sometimes dining on dogs; for there was no game 
at all. In October, they hollowed out logs with 
fire, set them afloat and embarked in them. They 
had found a branch of the Columbia; late in 
November the sound of breaking surf came to 
their ears. Now, at last, they had reached the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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MARCUS WHITMAN’S RIDE 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


“Hurrau for Oregon! ‘The Yankees are too 
late! Hurrah for Oregon—the country is ours!” 

Thus exclaiming, an excited young English- 
man rose from his seat at the dinner table, and 
tossed his hat in the air. 


The other guests of the Hudson’s Bay Com- : 


pany, assembled in the dining room at Fort Walla 
Walla, caught his excitement. They, too, rose 
from their seats, and gathered in little groups to 
discuss the news. 

To the British trading company and its sup- 
porters it was pleasing news indeed—news which 
seemed to indicate that the rich country called 
Oregon would soon become a colony of Great 
Britain. From Fort Colville, far up the Colum- 
bia, a messenger had arrived with the tidings that 
one hundred and forty colonists, British and 
Canadian, were hastening to settle on the farm- 
ing lands of this disputed region. It meant that 
British subjects would outnumber the few Ameri- 
cans, and thus establish a claim to possession by 
the Crown. 

But there was one guest present who took no 
part in the demonstration. Inwardly excited, he 
heard the news with a smile, seemed to accept 
the situation, and took his departure quietly. This 
was Marcus Whitman, an American missionary, 
who had come all the way from Boston, a few 
years before, and established a mission at Waii- 
latpui, among the Nez Percés Indians. 

The first thing that Whitman did, on leaving 
the Fort, was to seek his friend, Amos Lovejoy, 
and acquaint him with what had happened. 

“Lovejoy,” he said, “you have recently come 
from the East, and you know as well as I do 
what this means. If something is not done, and 
done quickly, Oregon will be forever lost to the 
United States.” 


SHORT-SIGHTED STATESMEN 


“But what can be done?” asked Lovejoy. ‘This 
is October. Before Congress adjourns in March, 
it will probably ratify the treaty settling the boun- 
dary line, and giving all this wonderful country 
to Great Britain, in exchange for the right to fish 
off the coast of Newfoundland. ‘Think of that, 
Whitman! Was there ever anything so ridicu- 
lous? Is there not one statesman in Washington 
who can see beyond his nose?” 


Apparently there was rot. Even the great 
Daniel Webster—now, in 1842, our Secretary of 
State—had said on the floor of the Senate: “What 
do we want with this vast, worthless area, this 
region of savages and wild beasts, of shifting 
sands, of cactus and prairie-dogs? To what use 
could we ever hope to put these great deserts, 
or these endless mountain ranges, impenetrable, 
and covered to their base with eternal snow? 
What can we ever hope to do with the western 
coast—rock-bound, cheerless, and uninviting? I 
will never vote one cent from the public treasury 
to place it one inch nearer to Boston.” 

Yet this “vast, worthless area” is one of the 
richest and most fertile in the United States. It 
stretched from the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific, from Spanish California to Russian Alaska, 
it included what came to be British Columbia, as 
well as our own States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, with parts of Montana and Wyoming. 

The British Hudson’s Bay Company well knew 
its worth. For its furs alone its value was past 
all calculation. The American John Jacob Astor 
had once been a rival in the field, with a trading 
station on the Columbia River; but in the war of 
1812 his enterprise was absorbed by the Cana- 
dians, and thereafter the English traders held full 
sway. 

It was then a country of Indians and trappers. 
Farming was discouraged by the British mo- 
nopolists of furs; only a handful of American 
settlers had managed to straggle across the moun- 
tains, abandoning their wagons as they went, in 
their struggle with the terrors of the wilderness. 


AN AMAZING HONEYMOON 


What commerce and the pioneer farmer had 
failed to do was achieved by the zeal of the mis- 
sionary. The Nez Percés of Oregon had shown 
an interest in the Christian religion; and Marcus 
Whitman, then a farmer in'New York, responded 
to the call. With the authority of the American 
Board of Missions, he set out on one of the most 
remarkable trips ever made across the continent. 
He was the first man to cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains in a wagon; and with him went his young 
bride, sharing all the perils and hardships of 
this extraordinary journey. 

Several times the wagon was all but wrecked. 
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It was overturned in a river, slid over a cliff, 
bounded and coasted down mountains. At Fort 
Hall, in Idaho, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rep- 
resentative used every argument short of force 
to induce the plucky missionary to abandon it, 
and rely on horses alone. But Whitman would 
not be bullied, and refused to be discouraged by 
difficulties. He knew that if he stuck to his 
wagon, and took it across the mountains, he 
would be setting an example for settlers to fol- 
low. So, encouraged by his plucky wife, he per- 
sisted in his course; and, at last, what was left 
of his vehicle arrived in triumph and on two 
wheels in the promised land of Oregon. 


A DARING IDEA 


Whitman, it will be seen, was not a man to 
balk at dangers, or to hesitate in the face of what 
others called impossible. When he heard the 
news that the British colonists were coming, he 
was seized with a daring idea. Even now it might 
be too late. But some one must go to Washing- 
ton at once; must see President Tyler, and tell 
him the true state of affairs. So when Lovejoy 
asked him, “What can be done?” he had thought 
out his plan and was ready with the answer. 

“Tt’s simple enough,” he said. “I crossed the 
continent with a wagon. I can do it again on 
horseback. There is no other way.” 

There was, to be sure, no other way; yet this 
one way seemed madness. Lewis and Clark, the 
explorers, had spent eighteen months in traveling 
from St. Louis to the Pacific. Their party num- 
bered thirty men; throughout the winter season, 
they did not travel at all. Yet Whitman pro- 
posed to mount a horse, carry his provisions on 
pack mules, and make a journey of four thou- 
sand miles in a matter of five months. The 
rivers “would be frozen, the mountain passes 
blocked with snow; he must somehow find his 
way through a savage wilderness, pressing on 
with such haste that there would be no time for 
hunting. It seemed beyond the strength of any 
human being. But Whitman’s mind was made 
up, and Lovejoy agreed to go with him. 

It is greatly to the honor of his wife that she 
did not try to discourage him. He was going on 
a desperate errand from which he might not re- 
turn—an errand offering none of the prizes 
which urge men to risk their lives. He was not 
in the service of his country; no one had ordered 
or asked him to do this thing. But she saw with 
his eyes the task he had set himself. ‘‘Go, and 
God be with you!” she said. 

Even then, someone tried to stop him. “You 
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are breaking the rules of the Mission Board,” 
it was urged. “How can you leave your post 
without permission from Boston?” 

Whitman turned on the objector. “You really 
mean that?” he exclaimed. “Very well, then. 
Let the Board dismiss me, if it takes that view 
of it. But when I became a missionary, I did not 
cease to be an American citizen. If anything 
I can do will save Oregon to the nation, I am 
willing to take the consequences.” 


OFF TO SAVE OREGON 


It was October 3d when Whitman and Lovejoy 
set out, after warning their friends to keep it a 
secret from the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
took with them only their horses, three pack- 
mules, and a half-breed Indian guide. Riding in 
a southeasterly direction for eleven days, they 
came to Fort Hall, the southernmost station of 
the Canadian fur traders. Here, once more, 
Whitman met Captain Grant, whose arguments 
and half-veiled threats had discouraged so many 
American pioneers in their westward march 
across the mountains. Again he was ready with 
advice. “What! Cross the Rockies when the 
snow was twenty feet deep in the passes? Im- 
possible! Only a crazy man would attempt it.” 
Besides, the Blackfeet had gone on the warpath; 
if the snow did not turn the Americans back, 
the Indians surely would. 

Whitman listened patiently till the Captain 
paused for breath. “This news about the In- 
dians is a great help to us,” he said. “You have 
probably saved our lives.” 

The Captain looked relieved; he had gained 
his point. 

“That being the case,” continued Whitman, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “we will bear to the 
south, instead, and shape our course in the gen- 
eral direction of the Great Salt Lake.” 

Then the Captain gave it up as hopeless, and 
the Americans resumed their journey. The plan 
was to strike for the Santa Fé trail, a famous 
route across the continent, which they could fol- 
low all the way to St. Louis, on the Mississippi. 
They would stop at Fort Uintah and Fort Un- 
compahgre, and find a guide who could take them 
on to Taos, in New Mexico. 


SOME THRILLING ADVENTURES 


Now the blasts of winter smote them. It was 
bitter cold, and the snow fell fast and thick. 
Attempting to cross a mountain pass, the storm 
drove them back. Sheltered in a ravine for ten 
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days, they again pressed forward, only to be 
halted again by a second storm. Their guide 
lost his bearings, and would go no farther; their 
trail from the ravine was covered with drifts. 
It seemed that they must perish. In this desper- 
ate situation, Whitman knelt down in the snow, 
and prayed for help. Then a pack-mule, turned 
loose by the guide, began floundering through 
the drifts in the direction from which they had 
come. Following him, they soon reached camp. 

Whitman was obliged to go back for another 


guide, leaving Lovejoy with the mules in the ra-_ 


vine. He returned in seven days; once more 
they pushed ahead, till they reached the banks 
of the Grand River. Ice lay along the shores; 
in mid-stream the current ran strong and deep. 

“We can never cross,” said the guide. “But 
we must cross,” said Whitman. 

Into the icy stream plunged horse and rider. 
Reaching the ice beyond, Whitman broke it with 
a pole he had cut for the purpose; then urged 
his horse ashore, where he soon had a’ fire blaz- 
ing. Encouraged by his example, the others fol- 
lowed. 

Their roundabout route to the south had added 
a thousand miles to the journey. Pretty soon 
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their food gave out; so they ate a dog and a 
mule. Reaching a branch of the Arkansas, the 
only wood for a fire was on the opposite bank; 
and though the river was frozen from shore to 
shore, the ice was too thin to bear a standing 
man’s weight. But Whitman threw himself flat 
on the ice, and, pushing his axe ahead, crept 
across in safety. No obstacle could stop this 
man. 


HIS ERRAND NOT IN VAIN 


Later, he rode on alone, to overtake a party 
bound from Bent’s Fort for the Mississippi, and 
was lost in a mountainous country swarming 
with wolves. But at last he rode into St. Louis, 
where he learned he was not too late. Thence 
he traveled by stage coach, and on March 32 ar- 
rived in Washington, where he pleaded his cause 
so eloquently that the President was convinced. 
“Only give me time,” said Whitman, “to lead a 
thousand settlers to Oregon.” 

This he did in the summer of the same year. 
Others followed; the claim of the United States 
was established, and in 1846 Great Britain signed 
the treaty which left Oregon in our possession. 
Whitman, the missionary, had not ridden in vain. 


THE WESTERN PIONEER 


BY LEVERETT S. LYON 


Towarp the close of a Spring day in the early 
seventies a “prairie schooner,’ canvas-covered 
and dusty, made its way slowly over the prairie 
of what is now a western State. 

The wagon was drawn by a pair of tired but 
powerful horses. Led behind, trailed a jaded 
mustang. On the wagon seat was a large- 
framed, bronzed-faced man. He was thin, gaunt, 
and stoop-shouldered, but his deep chest and 
great hands indicated strength and endurance. 
His eyes were clear, his face bearded, and his 
brows drawn into the scowling squint that comes 
from living in the glaring sunlight. 

For many days this man had been driving west- 
ward over the prairies. He was seeking a new 
home. He had left a wife and four small chil- 
dren in the settlements 200 miles behind and 
had gone into the open unsettled country to lay 
claim to land, build a house, and make certain 
that a living was to be found before he returned 
for his family. 

As he rode his restless eyes were continually 


roving over the plains. Partly, he was on the 
lookout for danger, for the Indians had not yet 
entirely abandoned their claims to this territory; 
but even more carefully he was looking for the 
location that he could feel sure would yield him 
and his family a living. 

Time and again, when he had camped on the 
bank of a river or in a sheltering grove, he had 
carefully studied the surrounding country, con- 
sidering whether it was the sort of spot he was 
seeking. At times he had camped for several 
days on one location, half convinced that noth- 
ing could be gained by going farther. But al- 
ways he had decided to move on; always he had 
decided that a spot could be found where a bet- 
ter living could be made or where a good living 
could be made more easily. 

He came, however, upon a locality which at 
once pleased him. He brought his team to a will- 
ing stop and decided to camp for the night. His 
horses were watered at the river, at the bank 
of which he had paused, and were then tethered, 
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WESTWARD HO! 


FROM THE PAINTING BY EMANUEL LEUTZE IN THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


His simple refreshments over, he crawled under 
his wagon, rolled into a pair of heavy blankets, 
and was soon asleep. 


NATURAL RESOURCES ARE IMPORTANT 
TO THE FRONTIERSMAN 


The next morning the pioneer began to survey 
carefully the locality around him. He observed 
the land to be a slightly rolling prairie. The soil 
was black and, from the rank grass that covered 
it, appeared capable of producing a variety of 
crops. A river of fair size meandered across the 
plain. Along its banks cottonwood, oak, walnut, 
and other trees grew thickly at places; and where 
smaller streams joined the river the trees spread 
into dense groves. 

The river and the smaller streams proved to 
be well stocked with fish, and frequent herds of 
buffalo and antelope could be seen on the prairie. 
Jack rabbits and prairie chickens now and again 
started out of the grass ahead of him, and in 
one of the groves he saw a pair of prairie wolves 
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skulking out of sight. The banks of the stream 
showed that mink and muskrat made their homes 
there, and several flocks of geese and wild ducks 
could be seen feeding in a marsh farther down 
the river. 

The more carefully the frontiersman surveyed 
this locality, the more favorably was he impressed 
by its many desirable qualities. He saw that na- 
ture had provided here a storehouse from which 
he could draw a comfortable if not a luxurious 
living. In the rich black soil he saw the possi- 
bility of good crops of wheat, corn, and oats; 
while to secure hay for his horses he needed only 
to cut and cure the natural prairie grass. The 
trees of the groves and along the river offered 
him the natural resources for satisfying a variety 
of wants. The oak and walnut trees could be 
cut into logs from which a cabin of strength and 
warmth could be built. Their tough fibers would 
make a fort-like protection against the bullets 
of possible enemies. For other buildings, such as 
a stable for his horses and a shed for his wagon, 
the softer, more easily worked cottonwoods might 
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do. He could easily get the raw materials for 
constructing furniture, for repairing his farm im- 
plements, or for making new ones if occasion re- 
quired. The underbrush and dried limbs that had 
fallen would give him, with very little work, a 
plentiful supply of firewood. 

The frontiersman was particularly pleased with 
the abundance of game. He knew well that his 
best efforts could not procure a crop of grain 
before early Autumn, and in the meantime the 
buffalo, the antelope, the prairie chicken, and 
the fish would furnish a plentiful supply of food 
for his table. The hides of some of these animals 
could also be used for clothing and as a covering 
for the floor of the cabin which he intended to 
build. The frontiersman was satisfied; he de- 
cided that he would end his pilgrimage and estab- 
lish his new home in this place. 

Temporarily this frontiersman could rely 
largely on the things which he brought with him 
on his journey. He shad under the cover of his 
“prairie schooner” some tools and simple farm 
implements and a fair supply of seeds of various 
kinds. His bacon, sugar, and tea had not been 
entirely consumed. Some wearing apparel, bed- 
ding, a clumsy stove, and a few cooking utensils 
and dishes he had with him. While the weather 
was warm, his wagon would furnish him suffis 
cient shelter. But these conditions could not be 
relied on permanently; the weather would turn 
cold and his provisions would run low. To make 
a permanent home here he must make this local- 
ity yield him a living. 


THE SELF-SUFFICING PIONEER CAN- 
NOT SPECIALIZE 


Within a few months the pioneer built him- 
self into his new surroundings. Everywhere are 
evidences of the natural strength and skill which 
he used in making over the raw resources about 
him into things to meet his wants. In the side 
of a small hill he cut a clean perpendicular face. 
This flat surface was made to serve as one wall 
of a house, while the other three sides were 
made from logs. Between the logs of these walls 
were many wide cracks and small crevices not 
yet closed, though on the north side of the cabin 
they were effectively stopped with mud. 

The roof of the new cabin was constructed of 
rafters of small logs overlaid with sod, in some 
of which the grass had not dried but grew as 
freshly as before it was taken from the prairie. 
The floor was rough and uneven, though the 
frontiersman made some attempt to smooth the 
surface. There is but one room and that, though 


ample for the needs of this single pioneer, was 
not large in size. The clumsy stove furnished 
means of heating and cooking. 

All about the room were evidences of new de- 
vices which the frontiersman made in an effort 
to satisfy his needs. These showed ingenuity, pa- 
tience, skill, and strength, but indicated clearly 
that though the frontiersman is a jack-of-all- 
trades he was not a master of any of them. The 
workmanship of the cabin showed plainly that 
he was skillful with an axe but suggested equally 
clearly that the aid of a sawmill would have re- 
sulted in a much better structure. As a carpen- 
ter and woodworker, he could not claim to be 
more than a fair hand; and when ironwork was 
needed, he was handicapped both by a lack of 
materials and by a lack of skill. A pair of wolf- 
skins carpeted the floor, and over the bed a half- 
tanned buffalo hide supplemented the blankets. 
The tanning process had not been by any means 
perfect, and the hair that came easily from the 
dried skins was scattered about the room and the 
bed. 

Outside the cabin was the frontiersman’s farm. 
A number of acres of ground had been plowed 
and a fair crop of corn was ripening. At farm- 
ing he was at his best, as long practice before 
he left the settled country had given him a con- 
siderable degree of skill and knowledge in this 
work. Nevertheless, from the number of weeds 
that pervaded part of his cornfield, it was appar- 
ent that he was handicapped by a lack of imple- 
ments or by the necessity of turning to other 
work when his corn needed attention. 

In addition to the work in his cornfield, he had 
done the labor necessary to break the sod for a 
new field. In this he would sow during the 
Autumn a crop of winter wheat. He was not 
certain that his wheat seed would survive the 
Winter in this region, but he had no method of 
finding out other than by experiment. 

The pioneer used good judgment in the distri- 
bution of the time that he had at his disposal. 
He succeeded in getting his cabin nearly enough 
completed to furnish a fair protection during the 
Winter, and at the same time he had not seri- 
ously neglected his farm. 


HIS BRIDGE ILLUSTRATES THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF CAPITAL GOODS 


He realized that it sometimes pays to “make 
haste slowly.” He constructed a bridge across 
a sharp ravine lying between his house and his 
fields. The bridge, crudely built of logs, required 
the work of several days, but several times each 
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day it saved him the time that would have been 
consumed in driving his team to a place where 
they could cross safely. The bridge was but one 
illustration of several things he had done, the 
better to wring his living from nature. For ex- 
ample, he built a barn. He repaired several of 
the tools he brought with him, and he made a 
crude plow and a wooden harrow. 


HIS ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCES HIS 
WANTS 


Much as the conditions around the pioneer 
changed, they changed no more than the pioneer 
himself. He found that his wants expressed 
themselves in different ways. Although more 
hungry, more thirsty, and more tired from his 
arduous work than he had ever been before, he 
did not think of the satisfaction of these wants 
in the same terms that would have occurred to 
him when he was back in the settlements. When 
he was hungry, he was most likely to think how 
satisfying would be a large piece of roasted buf- 
falo meat and a slice of corn bread of his own 
baking, made of his dwindling supply of meal. 

Thirst expressed itself to him in a desire for 
nothing but the water that he habitually drank 
from the clearest stream in the neighborhood. 
When worn with work, it was for the comfort 
of his skin-covered bed that his body yearned. 
As the clothes that he brought with him became 
worn and cut by the rough work of hunting, car- 
pentering, and farming, he had no thought of 
replacing them from the stocks of haberdashers. 
“Wearing quality” had for him become more and 
more important, and for this purpose the home- 
tanned skins of animals were well suited. 

A cotton shirt still survived the wearing work 
of the farm, but his soft felt hat had been re- 
placed by a squirrel skin cap of his own making, 
and in place of shoes he wore a pair of mocca- 
sins made from the hide of an antelope. What 
other people were wearing or what they might 
think of his clothes was of decreasing impor- 
tance to him. The fashions of settled communi- 
ties did not reach him; he was under the criti- 
cism and comment of no one, and in fact he gave 
the whole matter little thought. As the clothes 
that he brought with him wore out, or as his 
household utensils or farming implements were 
broken or gave way, he replaced them from the 
raw materials at hand in the way that best suited 
his needs. 


NO SCHEDULES GOVERN HIS ACTIONS 


In spite of the fact that the pioneer was fairly 
well established on the prairie farm, he seemed 


to be as crowded with work as he was in the 
early days of his first settlement. In fact, it 
seemed that tasks multiplied rather than dimin- 
ished. At whatever hour he arose in the morn- 
ing, his first task after his horses were fed and 
cared for was to prepare his breakfast. His 
hour of arising was, however, becoming very ir- 
regular. Sometimes he was up at sunrise and 
early at his work; at other times when especially 
exhausted from the preceding day or when heavy 
rain made work on the farm impossible, he slept 
far into the morning. If he were on a hunt which 
took him far over the prairie, he was not dis- 
turbed so far as regular hours were concerned if 
he did not get back until late in the night; or if 
a storm threatened when he was anxious to com- 
piete certain outside tasks, he would work as long 
as it was possible to see what he was doing. His 
time was his own. No one else was concerned 
with or disturbed by his irregularities, and he 
went about his daily duties more by the spirit 
than by the clock. 


HE FINDS HE IS A GREGARIOUS ANIMAL 


The pioneer was reasonably well fed, clothed, 
and sheltered. Those wants, changed somewhat 
in character by his environment, were met in at 
least a moderate fashion. Even concerning these 
wants, however, he did have periods when he 
wished a more varied diet. The bacon he brought 
with him lasted hardly a week after his arrival; 
his supply of sugar, flour, and tea was so low 
that he used them in miserly fashion. There re- 
mained the abundant game and wild berries of his 
environment, but more and more he thought of 
the sameness of his food. 

But he had other wants which in his isolation 
he could not gratify. This fact was impressed 
upon him when for several days in succession 
he saw smoke signals of Indians. So far as he 
knew, the nearest soldiers were at the Govern- 
ment fort 100 miles farther west. If an attack 
should come, he must defend himself. He was no 
coward, but during several days he abandoned 
his work and watched. He had time and occa- 
sion during these days to think of the advantages 
of community life. He was impressed as never 
before with a great sense of his aloneness, his 
self-dependence, his isolation. He thought of the 
comfort that would come from having his family 
with him and the confidence and aid that he could 
find in neighbors. He realized well that neigh- 
bors might bring new responsibilities and put re- 
straints upon his absolute freedom. If neighbors: 
came, they might question his right to the best areas 
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for farming; they as well as he would make in- 
roads on the supply of game. Tracts of timber 
would be preémpted by others and he could no 
longer cut trees where he chose. He had come 
into the West to build his new home unhampered 
by the restraints that come from living in contact 
with other people, and he knew that if other set- 
tlers arrived he would find himself subjected to 
the will of other individuals and of the society 
that would grow up around him. 

On the other hand, he saw that he would be 
safer in many ways if friends were around him. 
They would help protect him from the Indians. 
Very likely there would be a physician among 
these friends who could help him in case of acci- 
dent or sickness. In addition to increased safety, 
he reflected, he would gain by having friends to 
help him in the heavier tasks. He remembered 
very clearly the toil involved in building his 
house by himself. And above all, now that he 
had time to think about it, he found that he was 
very lonely—that he wanted to see the faces and 
hear the voices of other people. 
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Even after all signs of impending trouble from 
the Indians disappeared and he was again about 
his work, he still turned these matters over in 
his mind. Finally, his thoughts resolved into the 
decision that he would not wait until Spring, as 
he had intended, before returning to the settle- 
ment for his family. He decided that as soon 
as his grain was harvested and under shelter he 
would undertake the journey to the settlement 
and bring his wife and children to their new 
home in the West. He decided, moreover, that he 
would encourage others to follow his trail the 
coming year. He would tell of the richness of 
the land, the supply of game, the salubrity of the 
climate, and of the comparative ease with which 
these could be turned into want-satisfying goods. 
He would point out that a group working to- 
gether in the midst of such abundant resources 
should be able so to conduct things as to have a 
rich, full life. He would make every effort to 
bring people into the locality where he had lived 
alone and to convert his isolation into a commu- 
nity. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, WHO SAVED THE UNION 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


Brack Hawk, chief of the Sacs Indians, had 
gone on the warpath. In our struggle with Eng- 
land in 1812 he had fought the Americans; and 
now, twenty years later, he laughed at treaties 
and promises, and crossed the Mississippi River 
into Illinois. 

The people of Illinois were much excited by 
this invasion, and the Governor of the State at 
once called for volunteers. The call to arms was 
printed in the Sangamon Journal, and one of 
those who read it was a young grocery clerk 
named Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln had never had any experience as a sol- 
dier. He had done much rough, hard work, and 
had put his hand to many sorts of jobs in his 
effort to make,a living. But besides being tall 
and strong, there was something in his appear- 
ance that marked him as a leader of men; and 
so, to his great surprise, he was elected captain 
of his company. 

He himself has told us that never did he obtain 
any success in life which gave him so much sat- 
isfaction. The truth is, he had undergone so 
many hardships and performed such humble tasks, 
that this seemed to him his first opportunity to 
show the stuff that was in him. 


He did not seek military glory, but merely the 
chance to be of service to the State; and as 
things turned out, his modest ambition was grat- 
ified. 

The men under his command gave him much 
trouble from the first. They were backwoods- 
men, who had led free and independent lives, 
and had no notion of discipline and restraint. 
To obey orders without hesitation, and to per- 
form the regular duties of a soldier, was a new 
experience to them, and they rebelled against it 
in many ways. 


PROTECTS A DEFENSELESS INDIAN 


Lincoln, however, rose to the occasion. No 
kinder-hearted man ever lived; none was slower 
to take offense or give way to anger. But he 
knew how to make himself obeyed and respected, 
and his company of raw militia soon came to see 
that their captain was not to be trifled with. 

As it happened, there was no fighting, after 
all; and this made matters worse. ‘The volun- 
teers had gone forth in search of excitement. 
They asked nothing better than a fight with the 
Indians, and when this was denied them they 
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sought some other outlet for their animal spirits. 
They had not been enlisted for any specified pe- 
riod, and were greatly discontented—demanding 
that they be allowed to return home. 

It was in this state of mind that they greeted 
the appearance of an Indian who one day made 
his way into camp. He was an old Indian, not 
at all warlike, who carried in his hand some kind 
of a written message which he seemed anxious 
to deliver. But his peaceful looks and ways made 
no impression on the excitable volunteers. An 
Indian was an Indian, and he must have come 
there for no good purpose. Probably he was a 
spy, and as such should be treated without mercy. 

“A spy, a spy!” some one called out to the 
others. 

“A spy! Catch him! Kill him!” 

Carried away by excitement, the soldiers be- 
came a mob. They surrounded the Indian, and 
with threatening words and gestures made it 
plain that they meant to murder him then and 
there. 

At this moment Captain Lincoln appeared 
among them. 

“What are you doing, boys?” he asked, quietly. 

“He’s a spy,’ growled the ringleader, “and 
we're going to shoot him.” 

“You mustn’t do that, boys,’ 
without raising his voice. 

Then the soldiers turned on their own com- 
mander, and threatened him, too. 

At this the tall captain rolled up his sleeves; 
his voice grew stern, a new light shone in his 
eyes. 

“Tf you want to fight so badly,” he told them, 
“fight me. Come on, one at a time, and take it 
out of me, if you can. This Indian has come 
here for help; and he’s going to get it, if I 
have to lick all Sangamon county.” 

The soldiers knew he meant it, and knew he 
was more than their match. So the Indian left 
the camp unharmed. 


> 


said the Captain, 


DEFEATS THE CHAMPION WRESTLER 


Lincoln at twenty-three was six feet four, with 
hard muscles and powerful arms and _ hands. 
Fighting was not at all to his taste; but there 
were times when his gentle nature led others to 
believe he could be imposed upon, and at such 
times he used his great strength to good purpose. 

Shortly before the Black Hawk campaign, he 
had been hired by a merchant named Offutt, who 
owned a grocery and “general store’ in New 
Salem. Offutt soon discovered that his clerk and 
general assistant was not only remarkably honest 
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and conscientious, but unusual in other ways. He 
talked well, and was always reading books in his 
spare time. Besides this, he could run, jump and 
wrestle with the best of them; and Offutt was 
so proud of the young man that he began to boast 
about him, 

The other young men in New Salem soon grew 
jealous. In the small town of those days the 
champion wrestler of the community was looked 
upon as a hero. The champion of Clary’s Grove, 
near by, was Jack Armstrong, and he decided that 
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the first chance he had he would teach the gro- 
cer’s clerk a lesson. Lincoln avoided him as long 
as possible; but one day Jack Armstrong attacked 
him, and the test of strength began. Pretty soon 
the champion found himself locked in a powerful 
embrace from which there was no escape. He 
had to own himself beaten by the grocer’s clerk; 
and from that day Lincoln was no longer mo- 
lested. 

Lincoln’s bodily strength was no doubt a great 
advantage. In the years to come he was no 
longer called upon to use it as a wrestler. But 
it made him better able to bear fatigue of mind, 
and to carry upon his broad shoulders the tre- 
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mendous responsibilities that came to him as 
President. 


KNOWN AS “HONEST ABE” 


In New Salem at this time he had begun to get 
a reputation of another sort: a reputation for 
honesty. One evening, on casting up his ac- 
counts at the grocery, he found that he had 
charged a woman customer a few cents too much. 
It was late at night when he closed his shop, 
and she lived several miles away; but he did not 
go to bed till he had walked all the way to her 
house, to correct this trifling error. 

Honest in act and purpose he always was. 
After leaving New Salem, he became a lawyer— 
a lawyer who would never be persuaded to charge 
as much as he could get. As one of his biogra- 
phers has said, his duty to a client did not pre- 
vent him from seeing his duty to society as well; 
when some one brought him a bad case, he would 
decline to take it. “As a peacemaker,” he once 
wrote, “the lawyer has a superior opportunity 
of being a good man. There will still be business 
enough. Never stir up litigation.” 

Noting the “vague popular belief” that law- 
yers are “necessarily dishonest,” he gave this 
counsel: “Let no young man choosing the law 
for a calling for a moment yield to the popular 
belief. Resolve to be honest at all events; and 
if, in your own judgment, you cannot be an hon- 
est lawyer, resolve to be honest without being 
a lawyer. Choose some other occupation, rather 
than one in the choosing of which you do, in ad- 
vance, consent to be a knave.” 

Thus it is easy to see how Lincoln early came 
to be known to his neighbors in Illinois as “Hon- 
est ADese 


HIS BOYHOOD DAYS 


Fully to appreciate the rise of Lincoln from 
obscurity to greatness, we must go back to his 
boyhood days, and observe his persistent strug- 
gle against poverty and ignorance. Few men 
have overcome so much; few have been so pa- 
tient, so determined. 

He was born on February 12, 1809, in a log 
cabin in the backwoods of Kentucky. ‘Thomas 
Lincoln, his father, was a carpenter who had not 
learned his trade very well; and, besides this, 
he was rather shiftless, and had formed the habit 
of moving from place to place, with a vague idea 
of bettering his condition. This, however, he 
never did, and his children grew up in great pov- 
erty. He had married a Virginia girl, Nancy 
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Hanks, and it was to her that Abraham owed the 
beginnings of his education. Unlike her hus- 
band, she could read and write, and was in other 
ways superior to him, In the one room of the 
little log cabin the greatest comfort was a huge 
fireplace, with a bearskin rug spread before it; 
and there the children would sit beside their 
mother, who read them Bible stories, and told 
them fairy tales. 

When Abraham was about four years old, his 
father moved again—this time to a farm on Knob 
Creek, which he bought on credit, but never man- 
aged to pay for. Somewhat later, he put all his 
belongings on a kind of raft, or flatboat, and 
floated down the Ohio till he came to Indiana; 
and there, in Spencer county, he once more set- 
tled down on a farm. 

Meanwhile he had built a rude shelter, with 
one side open to the weather, so that a fire could 
be made without a chimney. In this the Lincoln 
family lived for a whole year, making the best 
of things, as they were accustomed to do. There 
was no village near by, and no roads worth men- 
tioning in what was then known as the Pigeon 
Creek settlement. When they needed cornmeal, 
little Abraham, now seven years old, would ride 
to the grist-mill, with a bag of corn thrown 
balanced across his horse. When they needed a 
doctor, it meant a ride of thirty miles. 

Nor was it long before a doctor was badly 
needed. Mrs. Lincoln fell sick, and died. Others 
died, too, and Thomas Lincoln was called upon 
to make their coffins, which he fashioned from 
lumber with a whip-saw. 

Three years later, he married again; and this 
proved a fortunate thing for the orphaned chil- 
dren. Abraham’s stepmother was a kind, ener- 
getic woman. She brought to her new home a 
wagon-load of clothing and household goods; and 
for the first time in their lives Abraham and his 
sister Sarah had plenty of warm clothing and 
other comforts. 


HOW. HE TAUGHT HIMSELF 


Best of all, his stepmother soon found out that 
Abraham had a quick mind and was eager to 
study, and she did everything in her power to 
encourage him. When he was ten, she sent him 
to the little log schoolhouse, where the window 
panes were greased paper, with a floor and 
benches made of split logs. Pen, ink and paper 
were scarce; there were few slates or pencils. 
Sometimes a spelling book was the only text- 
book in the school. Now and then, a traveling 
teacher would come to the settlement, and remain 
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for perhaps a month. Nor was he likely to be 
much of a teacher. His knowledge was gener- 
ally limited to an acquaintance with the “three 
R’s”; if by any chance he knew a little Latin, 
he passed for a kind of a magician. 

In a period of nine years, Lincoln attended 
three such schools, and was taught by five teach- 
ers; yet, all told, he received something less than 
twelve months of schooling. 

He soon found out that if he was to get an 
education he must teach himself; and this he set 
about doing with a will. His stepmother tells 
us that he read every book he could lay his hands 
on; and when he came across a passage that 
struck him, he would write it down on boards, 
if he had no paper, and keep it there till he did 
get paper. Then he would rewrite it, look at 
it, repeat it. 

As he had no slate or pencil, he would use a 
piece of charcoal and a wooden shovel. This 
shovel was a rude thing, made of a thin board 
and employed in lifting live coals from the hearth. 
In the long winter evenings, by the light of the 
fire, the boy would cover the shovel with sums 
in arithmetic; and when its surface would hold 
no more figures, he would shave it with a sharp 
knife, and begin afresh. 


HOW HE BECAME A WRITER 


It seems a kind of miracle that, with so many 
obstacles to knowledge, this self-taught boy lived 
to be one of the great masters of English speech 
—a statesman whose letters and addresses are 
treasured among the best examples of literature. 
Yet the explanation is a simple one. To one born 
with such a gift, the ability to write well rests 
chiefly upon three things: clear thinking, inces- 
sant toil, and a close acquaintance with the works 
of great authors. Now, Lincoln was in the first 
place a thinker; every one who knew him well 
has testified that he always gave much thought 
to whatever problem he had in hand. No matter 
what the subject, he did not rest till he had exam- 
ined it from all sides, and made it his own. It 
was this application of mind that enabled him to 
succeed in the law, to win a foremost place 
among public speakers, and, finally, in one of the 
most trying times of our history, to grapple with 
and master the many hard problems of the Civil 
War. 

His acquaintance with the best literature be- 
gan in early boyhood. It was a time of few 
books; but these books were the classics, and he 
read them with the care that few persons nowa- 
days give to such reading. It mattered little 
that the settlement had no newspapers or maga- 


zines. It was a poor family indeed that did not 
possess a Bible, and Abraham learned its par- 
ables, and drank in the beauty of its words, when 
he was still a child. Besides this, as a boy, he 
read Shakespeare, “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Robinson Crusoe”; and all these helped to form 
his thought, fire his imagination, and shape his 
style of expression. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


It is therefore not so surprising that at the 
dedication of a national cemetery on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, this man who had once split 
rails for a living came to deliver a brief address 
that will live with the noblest utterances of all 
times. None other surpasses in eloquence and 
simple dignity its closing words: 

“The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

But the world has remembered what Lincoln 
said, and will long remember it. Not only in his 
public addresses and debates, but on many other 
occasions throughout his life, he had a way of 
saying things that people could not forget. In 
his early days in Indiana he was noted for his 
droll humor, his fondness for telling a good story, 
and his aptness in the use of anecdote to give 
point and flavor to his meaning. Later on, when 
he was President, oppressed by cares of state, 
he often relieved the strain of a trying situation 
by the employment of some happy phrase or the 
relation of some amusing tale. He greatly en- 
joyed the writings of the American humorist, 
Artemus Ward; and once, at an important Cabi- 
net meeting, he startled the more sober members 
of his official family by pausing in the grave busi- 
ness before him, to read some passages from 
Ward’s latest book. 


LINCOLN’S TENDER HEART 


Lincoln’s tender-heartedness was expressed in 
many ways. He disliked to give pain to any, 
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living creature. Not only was he much affected 
by the suffering of animals, but even as a boy 
he would take no part in hunting the wild birds 
and beasts so plentiful in the woods. Once he 
spent a whole afternoon trying to rescue a hedge- 
hog caught fast in the crevice of a rock; when 
he could not manage to pull it out, he walked a 


long way to a blacksmith’s shop, borrowed a pole 
with an iron hook, and with this managed at last 
to set the little animal free. 

Most of his companions took a pride in being 
able to shoct a squirrel through the head, but 
sport of this kind did not appeal to him. Only 
once did he give way to the hunter’s instinct. A 
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flock of wild turkeys came near the cabin, and 
Abraham, shooting through a crack in the wall, 
killed one of them. But after that he never 
pulled a trigger. 

This tender-heartedness found another expres- 
sion in the days of the Civil War. As President 
he had the right to pardon, and in the case of 
some young soldier who had gone to sleep on 
post, or been condemned to die for some like 
breach of discipline, he exercised the right so 
often that he displeased his own generals. 

When Lincoln returned from the Black Hawk 
war he tried to get elected to the Illinois Legis- 
lature, but without success. He was now with- 
out means, and had no business, and at this time 
he seriously thought of becoming a blacksmith. 
However, he went into business instead with a 
man named Berry, who soon failed and left the 
town, leaving his young partner to pay the debts. 
Then he was made postmaster of New Salem, 
which brought him little money, but plenty of 
leisure for reading and study. In time he be- 
came a lawyer, served several years in the Leg- 
islature, and was elected to Congress. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Lincoln had always opposed slavery. In 1854 
this subject was hotly debated, and Lincoln won 
national fame in his public debates with Senator 
Stephen Douglas, known as the “Little Giant.” 
In 1858, as Republican candidate for United 
States Senator, he uttered the memorable words: 

“*A& house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 


I believe this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free.” Two years 
later the Republicans nominated him for Presi- 
dent, winning the election over a divided Demo- 
cratic party. 

Lincoln as President at once proved himself 
strong where his predecessor, President Bu- 
chanan, had wavered and hesitated. Fort Sumter 
was fired upon and captured, and the Civil War 
began in earnest. 

From this time forth, the story of Lincoln is 
the story of that war. He had treason and dis- 
loyalty to fight, warring factions to reconcile; 
more than any other man he bore the burden of 
the struggle. In 1862 he issued his Proclamation 
of Emancipation, freeing the slaves, and lived to 
see it adopted by Congress. 

Even his critics now recognized in him one 
whose greatness of mind and soul had made it 
possible to save the nation from disruption, and 
when in April, 1865, he fell at the hand of an 
assassin, the people were stricken with grief. 
Only a few weeks before he had said in his sec- 
ond Inaugural Address: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

Such was his last public utterance—the Will 
of a great and tender-hearted Elder Brother to 
his people. 


ROBERT E: LEE 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


Five years after the Civil War ended Charles 
Sumner denounced Robert E. Lee in the Senate 
as a “traitor whom I leave to the pen of history.” 
Yet to-day, many years after the great conflict 
has closed, the North as well as the South pays 
admiring tribute to the great memory of Robert 
Bae Lee; 

He came of a long line of distinguished Vir- 
ginia ancestors reaching back to the early years 
of settlement, of old English stock. It was a 
race of gentlemen in whom the military tradition 
was prominent. His own father was a distin- 
guished general in the War of the Revolution, 


and as “Light-Horse Harry” Lee, so-called be- 
cause he was a leader of cavalry, he will go 
down to history. His mother was Annie Carter, 
of an old Virginia family, and it has been re- 
marked that “all the charm and inspiration of 
long descent in each line were blended in his 
person.” His father was a Revolutionary hero 
and cultured gentleman “of the ancient southern 
day; his mother illustrated the purest ideal of 
womanly excellence developed in the early and 
unchecked period of our civilization.” His father 
died when Robert was a lad of only eleven, and 
he early showed those splendid human qualities 
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which distinguished him all his life in his devo- 
tion to his mother. 

Of the boyhood and youth in the stately ‘Vir- 
ginia home there is no close record. It was a 
free, healthful, happy life, in which much out- 
door sport mingled, and which all tended to make 
a man, if the material was good. He was des- 
tined to a military career like his father, and at 
eighteen entered the West Point Military Acad- 
emy. His four-year course was not only exem- 
plary but brilliant. He graduated second in a 
class of forty-six, and during the whole four 
years he did not receive a single demerit. Two 
years afterward he married Mary Randolph Cus- 
tis, the great-granddaughter of Martha Custis, 
the wife of George Washington, who brought him 
a fine estate in Arlington, Virginia. 

He graduated from West Point as an engineer, 
and in 1834 he was appointed to the Chief En- 
gineer’s office in Washington as an assistant. 
Three years later he got his first widé knowledge 
of the country through being made superinten- 
dent of important improvements at St. Louis. 
He gradually rose in rank, and in 1842 was given 
charge of the defenses in New York harbor. On 
the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1846 he 
hailed the opportunity at last of actual duty in the 
field. Nothing chafes a soldier like inaction, and 
Lee had rare fighting blood in his veins. Here 
he distinguished himself at once. He took charge 
of the artillery before Vera Cruz, and the town 
surrendered in a few days. After every impor- 
tant battle in which he fought he was promoted. 
This happened at Cerro Gordo, at Churubusco, 
and at Chapultepec. At the end of the Mexican 
War he came back a man marked for advance- 
ment. At first he took charge of the important 
works then being built in the harbor of Balti- 
more. 


A BIG MAN, DESTINED TO BECOME 
BIGGER 


But it was felt that a larger field than con- 
structing defenses when war with a foreign foe 
seemed a long way off must be found for him. 
Ile was a big man, destined to become bigger. 
So in 1852 when he was forty-five years old he 
was appointed to the post of superintendent at 
West Point. He remained here three years and 
improved the Military Academy greatly, not only 
in discipline but instruction. Still he longed for 
active service, and when a new cavalry regiment 
was formed, in 1855, to go to the far West he 
eagerly besought and was given the appointment 
of lieutenant-colonel. A few months later he was 
put in command of the regiment, on duty in 
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western Texas. He remained in the great New 
West, an almost undiscovered country in those 
days, for four years. 

In 1859 he came home to visit his family, and 
during this visit the raid of John Brown and his 
followers occurred at Harper’s Ferry near his 
home. Colonel Lee took charge of the troops 
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STATUE ERECTED TO THE WOMEN OF THE 
CONFEDERACY IN RALEIGH, N. C. 


and quelled the uprising promptly. Then he re- 
turned to Texas, where he was stationed at the 
head of his regiment of cavalry when the State 
seceded in 1861, and then he was recalled to 
Washington. 

The great soldier who was to command the 
Armies of the Confederacy was at first entirely 
opposed to disunion. Still he was a Southerner, 
a Virginian, and his sympathies with the South 
were strong. The eyes of the Government at 
Washington were upon him as a man destined 
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to a great career, and a few days after he 
reached his home in Virginia he was called upon 
by a number of the Cabinet and offered on behalf 
of President Lincoln the chief command of the 
Army of the United States. He declined, because 
as he wrote later, “Though opposed to secession, 
and deprecating war, I could take no part in an 
invasion of the Southern States.” A few days 
after he resigned his commission, and three days 
later was appointed by the newly organized Con- 
federate Government at Richmond to the com- 
mand of the forces in Virginia. 

Within a month he had 30,000 men in the field 
ready to fight, and many other regiments form- 
ing. He threw himself wholly into the cause 
of the South from the hour he espoused it, and 
his great talents were employed to the utmost in 
getting the South ready for war. In the latter 
part of that year, 1861, he went to South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida to build coast-defenses 
and interior forts to protect the region which was 
to be the great base of food supply for the army. 

After doing fine work, as well as inspiring 
strength and confidence by his strong character, 
he came back to Richmond in March, 1862, and 
was given chief command of all the military op- 
erations of the Confederacy. He early took the 
offensive against the great army of the North 
under General McClellan, and kept that comman- 
der in check till the whole people of the North 
began to lose faith in him. 


LEE’S ARMIES HOLD McCLELLAN 


The aim of McClellan was to reach Richmond, 
where the Confederates had established their cap- 
ital, and by taking the city capture the govern- 
ment and end the war. ‘The armies under Lee 
not only prevented this, but they won several 
important battles, such as that at Bull Run, and 
the North soon settled down to the fact that it 
must be a long war, nation-wide in its field of 
action. After proving to McClellan that he could 
more than hold his own, Lee took the offensive 
and almost reached the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Washington. Washington and Rich- 
mond are only two hundred miles apart, and 
between these two cities a vast host battled stub- 
bornly for four years, with little advantage to 
either side. The North, however, had the re- 
sources, and there could in the end be but one 
outcome. 

Lee, early in the fall of 1862, invaded Mary- 
land, and was striking for Pennsylvania when 
he was met and stopped by McClellan with a 
much larger army, which had been gathered for 
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the emergency at Antietam. He was a master 
of the tactics of defensive warfare, and great 
skill prevented his forces from being destroyed 
in the retreat. On account of this defeat of Lee 
the Government at Washington thought it was 
time to try and take Richmond again. A great 
army advanced under General Burnside, but was 
met by General Lee at Fredericksburg and de- 
feated with great loss. 

For nearly six months the Federals rested, 
when they advanced again on General Lee with 
a force nearly double the size of his own under 
General Joseph Hooker. Again in a three days’ 
battle at Chancellorsville (May 2-4) the superior 
military genius of General Lee, fighting with 
greatly inferior forces and supplies—most of his 
men had no uniforms and were nearly always 
hungry—triumphed in a complete victory. 

Heartened by this great triumph, Lee, still 
dreaming of a complete conquest of the North, 
again started for Pennsylvania. June 3, 1863, 
he began to march with 80,000 men, and had 
crossed the border, when he was met by General 
Meade, who had succeeded Hooker. At first he 
repulsed Meade, but in the two days’ fighting 
which followed around Gettysburg he gained no 
further advantage. Both sides lost heavily in 
this terrible conflict. General Lee took the of- 
fensive on both days with great bravery against 
a much larger army; on the third day his force 
was so shattered that it could not hold out. 
His ammunition nearly gone, Lee retreated, and 
got his army safely across the Potomac again. 

During the following winter his brave army, 
which had always fought at great odds and with 
lack of food and supplies, suffered severely; 
quite as much, indeed, as the soldiers under 
Washington had, nearly a hundred years before, 
at Valley Forge. They had in truth little left 
but unflinching courage and a sublime faith in 
their commander. The North meanwhile gath- 
ered an overwhelming army, and placed General 
Grant, “the Man of Iron,” in command. 

He was to advance when Spring opened in a 
supreme effort to defeat Lee and crush the Con- 
federacy. General Lee’s army numbered only 
about one-half that of Grant, but Lee knew the 
country, which was a difficult one for the enemy, 
and he was fighting on the defensive. It was the 
last struggle of the Confederacy. 


LEE’S LOSSES MUCH LESS THAN 
GRANT’S 


For five weeks General Grant pushed his men 
forward and never stopped offensive warfare. 
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He sacrificed his troops ruthlessly, and at the end 
of the “Wilderness” campaign had lost 60,000 
men. Lee lost only 14,000. The siege of Peters- 
burg, the last stronghold protecting Virginia, 
was the final act in the terrible drama of the Re- 
bellion. 

It had lasted almost a year, and the fight- 
ing was incessant and at times terrible. The 
Federals erected defenses of their own, and had 
plentiful supplies. Toward the end the Confed- 
erates were almost wholly without food. On 
April 2, 1865, General Lee made up his mind to 
abandon Petersburg—which meant Richmond— 
and with his remnant of an army of 30,000 men 
try to work southward. The next day the Fed- 
erals captured Richmond. Two days later, on 
arriving at his base of supplies, Lee found that 
by an irretrievable error they had been forwarded 
to Richmond, and were in the hands of his enemy. 
Surrender was the only opportunity to save his 
starving men, and on April 9, 1865, he handed 
his sword to General Grant at Appomattox 
Court House. As he bade his soldiers farewell, 
he said: “Remember that we are one country 
now. Do not bring up your children in hostility 
to the Government of the United States. Bring 
them up to be Americans.” 

His magnificent estate of Arlington had been 
confiscated by the Government at Washington, 
and is now used as a soldiers’ home and ceme- 
tery; and he retired in very straitened circum- 
stances to a quiet home in Richmond. In Octo- 
ber of the same year, 1865, he was asked to take 
the presidency of a small college at Lexington, 
then called Washington College. Positions of 


greater emolument were open to him, but he 
chose to accept this one. He remained at the 
head of this institution, which prospered greatly 
under his guidance, till his death five years later. 
After his death the name was changed to Wash- 
ington and Lee University in honor of his 
memory. 

There is a great statue to General Lee at Rich- 
mond; and in the memorial church erected at 
Lexington there is a sarcophagus on which he 
lies at full length carved in stone; but his true 
monument is in the hearts of the Southern peo- 
ple, who will revere his name to the remotest 
generations. 

The finest soldier in America in his day, he 
was offered the command of the great armies 
of the North. His heart was in the cause of his 
own people, and he chose the weaker side. And 
it is the unanimous verdict of history that he 
was the greatest commander of his century. 

His enthusiastic biographer, Benjamin H. Hill, 
said of him: “He was a foe without hate; a 
friend without treachery; a soldier without cru- 
elty; a victor without oppression; a private citi- 
zen without wrong; a neighbor without reproach; 
a Christian without hypocrisy, and a man with- 
out guile. He was Czsar without his ambition; 
Frederick without his tyranny; Napoleon without 
his selfishness, and Washington without his re- 
ward. He was obedient to authority as a serv- 
ant, and royal in authority as a true king. He 
was gentle as a woman in life; modest and pure 
as a virgin in thought; watchful as a Roman 
vestal in duty; submissive to law as Socrates, 
and grand in battle as Achilles.” 


U. S. GRANT, SOLDIER AND PRESIDENT 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


Ir was Christmas time in a little Ohio town, in 
the year 1838, and young Hiram Grant was 
spending the holidays at home. 

People in those days did not write or receive 
many letters. So one day, when the boy had 
called for the mail at the country post office, and 
was given a letter addressed to his father, with 
the post-mark, “Washington,” he knew it must 
be something important, and made haste to take 
it to the house. Then, having delivered it, he 
turned to go—eager to rejoin his playmates, who 
were skating on a neighboring pond. But his 
father called him back. 


“Wait a minute, Hiram,” he said. “This let- 
ter is addressed to me, but it is really meant for 
you.” 

The boy turned in surprise. Who could be 
writing to him from Washington, the capital of 


.the United States? His father must be joking. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Grant, with a smile, “this let- 
ter is really for you. It’s a kind of Christmas 
present. And when you see what it is, you'll 
agree with me that you’re the luckiest boy in 
Ohio.” 

Hiram took the letter, and read it, but it seemed 
to give him no great pleasure. Yet the writer 
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was the Honorable Thomas Morris, United States 
Senator from Ohio, and he had written to say 
that the boy would soon receive an appointment 
to the Military Academy at West Point. 


A MILITARY CAREER 


That was a prize that falls to the lot of but 
few. Mr. Grant was a tanner. In the natural 
course of events, his son would complete his 
studies, and would then be set at work in the 
tannery to learn his father’s business. But now 
a great career opened like magic before him. In- 
stead of a dull trade, the life of an army officer, 
with all the romance that such a life might hold. 
Instead of the factory whistle, the stirring tones 
of the trumpet, and the call to boots and saddles. 
Offered such a choice, what boy would hesitate? 

Yet Hiram, now sixteen years old, stood there 
staring at the letter in his hand, with no sign of 
excitement. ‘ 

“Father,” he said at last, “if you want me to 
go, I'll go. But I don’t care to be a soldier.” 

Strange words, indeed, when we consider what 
this boy came to be. For Hiram was Hiram 
Ulysses Grant, or Ulysses S. Grant, as he was 
known in the years that followed: the U. S. Grant 
who led the Union armies to victory in our Civil 
War, and who was twice elected President of the 
United States. 

It would seem that a father sometimes knows 
better than his son what that son is fitted for. 
In this case, Hiram Grant, being a dutiful son, 
with great respect for his father’s opinion, de- 
cided at once to do as he was told. But this, of 
course, could not change his feelings. He him- 
self has told us that he went to West Point un- 
willingly; that a military life had no charms for 
him, and that he had no idea of remaining always 
in the army, even if he were graduated. 


HOW HIS NAME WAS CHANGED 


At any rate, the notion of traveling pleased 
him. He packed his trunk, strapped it, then stood 
looking at it with an odd expression. On it were 
his initials, in big letters: H. U. G. 

“That will never do,” said Hiram. “A fel- 
low whose initials spell ‘hug’ would be laughed 
out of West Point. I'll just change them around 
a little.” 

So he made them read, U. H. G.; but that did 
not end the matter. His mother’s maiden name 
was Simpson, and the Congressman who sent 
in his name to the Academy somehow got it into 
his head that the boy had been called after her. 
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The new cadet was entered on the books at West 
Point as Ulysses S. Grant, and as such he 
continued to be known for the rest of his days. 

After all, the adopted initials made a good 
combination. He was now U. S. Grant, and in 
later years people referred to him with affection 
as “United States” or “Uncle Sam” Grant. Nor 
did this nickname seem an exaggeration; for on 
the shoulders of Grant rested the fate of the 
Union in its conflict with the South. 

Some persons believe that the name was allowed 
to stand, as the Congressman sent it in to West 
Point, for the simple reason that Grant was not 
only modest, but remarkable for his silence as 
well. He was always a man of few words; but 
when he did speak, he spoke to the point, and 
some of his utterances will always live because 
of their brevity and force. 


AT: THE GATES: OF «MEXICO 


By the time Grant was graduated from West 
Point, he had changed his mind about leaving 
the army. After service in Louisiana and Texas, 
we find him, in 1847, a lieutenant of infantry, 
fighting with our army in Mexico. General Scott 
had stormed the castle of Chapultepec; his forces 
were battering at the walls of the capital city 
itself. Should it fall, the war would be won. 
But the gates were stoutly held by the defend- 
ers, and the Americans could make but little 
headway. 

Suddenly from the belfry of a church, just 
outside the city, came a puff of smoke and the 
report of a cannon. A shell from the cannon 
fell plump among the Mexicans guarding the 
San Cosme gate, and filled them with dismay. 
Again and again the cannon was discharged 
with deadly effect; at last the Mexicans fell 
back, and ran up a flag of truce. 

The man who trained the cannon was Lieu- 
tenant Grant. He had taken in the situation, 
noted the favorable position of the church, and 
called for volunteers. The howitzer, as this kind 
of light cannon is called, was carried up into the 
belfry, trained on the gate, and speedily effected 
its purpose. It was Lieutenant Grant’s own idea, 
and it brought him mention for bravery and pro- 
motion to the rank of captain. 

Grant at this time was a quartermaster, and 
as such he was not required to do any actual 
fighting. But though he hated war, his good 
sense told him that when it came it could be 
ended only by vigorous measures. So then, as 
later, he fought with every means at his com- 
mand, and knew no rest till his enemy sued for 
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GENERAL GRANT LEADING HIS TROOPS 


peace. Then, when peace did come and new 
problems arose, he met them with the same de- 
termination. ‘Thus, cholera attacked his men on 
the Isthmus of Panama, while bound for Ore- 
gon, and Grant by his energy and courage saved 
the situation as he had done in time of war. 


HARD TIMES IN MISSOURI 


In Oregon, his new station, a dreary time fol- 
lowed. ‘The boy who went to West Point against 
his will had found the encampment, preceding his 
studies, a “very tiresome” experience. And now 
it seemed that, after all, he had been right. 
Army life in time of peace is a dull routine. He 
had served his country well in time of war. But 
now, as when a boy, military life “had no charms 


for him.” Besides this, he had married, and the 
pay of a captain was small. So Captain Grant 
resigned. 


‘Never again, he thought, would he be called 
EX—147 


upon to fight ; he was done, once and for all, with 
the army. Yet he was thirty-two years of age, 
and he had no other profession. How could he 
make a living? 

How, indeed? For six or more years to come, 
he often asked himself that question. He became 
a farmer near ot. ouis, andsas ay tanmer he 
failed. One does not easily take up farming at 
thirty-two; and, besides, his health was poor. 
The city itself did not promise much to a man 
without special training. But Grant had a wife 
and two children to support. So he tried real 
estate; then bill-collecting, and the other things 
to which men turn when they must somehow 
earn their bread. Finally, he left St. Louis, glad 
to get a clerkship, at seventy dollars a month, 
in an Illinois country store. 

There he lived for a time, poor and obscure, 
with no way of bettering his condition. West 
Point had given him an education, but it was 
not an education that enabled him to earn money 
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outside the army. It seemed as if he must pass 
all his days in poverty. 


A SOLDIER ONCE MORE 


Then came the Civil War. Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, and surrendered; President Lincoln 
called upon the States for 75,000 men, and pro- 
claimed the blockade of the Southern coast. So 
Grant, with the blood of soldiers in his veins, 
responded to the call. He asked for an army ap- 
pointment, believing that as the Government had 
educated him, he still owed it a duty in its time 
of need. This was denied him, so he set to work, 
drilling volunteers; and then at last they made 
him Colonel of the Twenty-first Ilinois. 

From the very first he showed himself a great 
soldier. Leaving his headquarters at Cairo, on 
the Mississippi, he marched into Kentucky and 
took possession of Paducah. To the south were 
two Confederate strongholds—Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland River and Fort Henry on the 
Tennessee; and Grant, with his capture of Pa- 
ducah, was in a favorable position to strike a 
hard blow. In this he was aided by Commodore 
Foote, who, with his gunboats, opened the Mis- 
sissippi all the way to Vicksburg. Fort Henry 
fell before him, and then Fort Donelson. 

“Tf I surrender,’ said the Confederate com- 
mander of Fort Donelson, “what terms will you 
give me?” 

“No terms,” answered Grant, “except an un- 
conditional and immediate surrender can be ac- 
cepted. I propose to move immediately upon 
your works.” 

So now Grant’s initials, U. S., stood also for 
“Unconditional Surrender,” and the people of the 
North were loud in his praise. 

But the Confederates had not yet lost all of 
Tennessee. A little later, in the battle of Shiloh, 
they came near to defeating the Union army, and 
would have done so if Grant had not held out till 
General Buell was able to join him. 


HE CAPTURES VICKSBURG 


Early in 1863 came Grant’s great victory at 
Vicksburg. Nearly all the Mississippi River had 
now been forced by Federal gunboats; but Vicks- 
burg was so strongly fortified that it had resisted 
an attack by General Sherman, and no one be- 
lieved that it could be taken. Grant himself had 
failed in his first attempt; but he would not admit 
that anything was impossible, so he tried—and 
failed again. At last, after a wonderful cam- 
paign, including much hard marching and sev- 
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eral brilliant victories, he got so near to Vicks- 
burg that he was able to lay siege to the city. 
Soon its inhabitants were starving, and Vicks- 
burg could hold out no longer. Its commander 
surrendered, and Grant marched in. Then at 
once he gave orders—first, to feed the hungry 
Confederate soldiers who had fought against 
him; second, that no cheering be permitted when 
these men laid down their arms. “They have 
made a noble defense,” he said, “and must not be 
humiliated.” 

So important was this victory that he was now 
made a Major-General, and became commander 
of all the armies west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. ‘Then came the battle of Chattanooga— 
another victory for Grant. In March, 1864, he 
was put in command of all the Federal armies, 
and was made Lieutenant-General—a rank here- 
tofore held only by Washington and Scott. Yet 
three years before, he had been only a clerk in a 
country store, and had seemed to have no future. 


END OF THE WAR 


Grant was now called upon to measure his 
strength against Lee, the great leader of the 
Confederates, and many bloody battles took place. 
The Confederates had suffered some serious de- 
feats, and supplies of all kinds were scarce. Lee 
had fought a losing, but a brilliant fight; at last, 
at Appomattox he surrendered. ‘The war was 
virtually over. 

“Let us have peace,” said Grant. 

The Southern soldiers needed their horses with 
which to till the fields; they needed food and 
clothing. All these were supplied. Everything 
that Grant could do he did for them. No one 
was more grateful than he that the war had come 
to an end. 

At the next election, the people made him 
President of the United States; four years later 
they elected him again. And though his calling 
was that of a soldier, he proved a faithful Presi- 
dent, too. During his term of office, Great Brit- 
ain paid our claims against her for permitting 
Confederate cruisers to sail from her ports to 
the Southern States. His policy toward the In- 
dians was wise and tender-hearted, and did much 
to prevent uprisings, so often provoked by ras- 
cally Indian agents. By his firm stand against 
Congress, after the panic of 1873, he prevented 
what were already hard times from growing 
even harder. 

To provide for his family, General Grant went 
into business in New York; but the business 
failed, owing to the dishonesty of others. Broken 
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in health, and almost penniless, once more he 
stoutly set to work, writing the story of his life; 
and this he managed to complete, though suffer- 
ing agony from a cancer of the tongue that 
finally destroyed him. 
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It was perhaps the bravest thing of all, in a 
life filled with brave deeds. To-day his body 
lies in a great tomb overlooking the Hudson; his 
name was among the first inscribed in our Hall 
of Fame. 


A MAN LIKE A STONE WALL 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


“WHat is your name?” 

The teacher, quill pen in hand, was enrolling 
the pupils of the little field school. The group 
of big girls in the back seats fairly tittered as 
the answer came. 

“Thomas Jonathan Jackson.” 

Just why they should think this a funny name 
is hard to tell. Perhaps it was because the boy 
who gave it was so awkward and lank and plainly 
ill at ease. He was more used to handling farm 
implements than books, but he studied his lessons 
with grim determination to get the most that he 
could out of them, and thus won their respect in 
spite of his awkward appearance. 

He had been fatherless and motherless, depend- 
ent on the charity of relatives, some of them kind, 
some unkind, ever since he was three years old. 
How could he be expected to be elegant in dress 
and appearance and polished in manners? One 
thing was certain. He was good and earnest and 
kind and true and brave, brave as a lion. The 
girls who tittered at him that day came to be very 
proud that they had gone to school with him. 

When he was sixteen, he learned that there was 
a vacancy in West Point and conceived the desire 
to apply for the position. The friend who learned 
of his desire told him of the high standard of 
scholarship required there, and asked young 
Thomas Jonathan whether he thought it was pos- 
sible for him to prepare himself to enter. 

“T am very ignorant, but I can make it up by 
study,” answered the boy modestly. “I have the 
energy, and I think I have the intellect.” 

He succeeded in gaining admission, and he 
studiéd hard. He was slow, as was natural from 
the small amount of his previous training, but 
he never gave up trying. During the first year 
he was at the foot of his class. The next year 
his standing was better. The third year it was 
better still; and the last year it was so good that 
one of his companions declared that if only he 


had four years longer to study he would gradu- 
ate at the head of his class. 


GOES TO THE MEXICAN WAR 


The young cadet finished his course and went 
to the Mexican War. He wasn’t handsome or 
dashing, but he was brave and faithful, and he 
fought with honor. In one battle the fire of the 
enemy was so terrible at a certain point that all 
the cannoneers fled. Only Jackson and one ser- 
geant were left. Dismounting, young Jackson 
himself took up the sponge staff the hand of the 
gunner had dropped and, with the assistance of 
the sergeant, began to load and fire with the ut- 
most coolness. The commander of the field 
thought it best to withdraw from the position, 
but Jackson remonstrated. He could hold the 
ground, he said, and if the general would send 
him fifty regulars, he would silence the enemies’ 
batteries. ‘The re-enforcements were given him. 
The enemies’ batteries were silenced and the 
battle was won by the Americans. 

Jackson always obeyed orders, and taught 
every student to obey them implicitly. After the 
Mexican War was over he taught in a military 
academy, and the boys thought he was too strict 
about this. They were gay young fellows, and 
he was shy and awkward yet, and they thought 
it fun to badger the stiff, silent young professor. 

“That was a very hot place, wasn’t it, Major?” 
asked one of them, referring to this occasion. 

“Yes, very hot,” was the reply. 

“Why didn’t you run?” asked the student. 

With a smile, Jackson replied: “I was not 
ordered to do so. If I had been ordered to run 
I would have done so; but I was directed to hold 
my position, and I had no right to abandon it.” 

“Who is Thomas J. Jackson?” somebody 
asked, when it was suggested that he should be 
appointed a colonel in the newly-formed Con- 
federate army. 


* Used by permission of the F. A, Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, Nees 
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“T can tell you who he is,” replied one of his 
friends. “If you put him in command of Norfolk, 
he will never leave it alive unless you order him 
to do so.” 

Every one soon knew that this was true. In 
his first battle he stood under a tree writing a 
dispatch. A cannon ball came whizzing along, 
struck the tree and tore it to fragments, scatter- 
ing leaves and splinters all over him, but he never 
paused in his writing. Cannon balls nor anything 
else could not stop him in anything that he 
thought was his duty. 

He inspired his men with the same spirit. 
Once when he was placing his division for battle, 
he said to the officer with whom he was riding: 

“Captain, I want my brigade to feel that it 
can itself whip all the opposing army, and I be- 
lieve it can do it.” 


PROMOTION MAKES NO DIFFERENCE 


A little while after this, he was promoted from 
colonel to general. It made a difference in his 
rank, but no difference in his appearance or 
actions. He still wore the same shabby old gray 
coat; the old cap, faded by the sun until it was 
fairly yellow, was pulled far down over his eyes, 
and his men called him “Old Jack.” But they 
had come to believe in him with all their hearts, 
and were ready to follow him anywhere and obey 
as he had obeyed in his under-soldier days. 

It told in the battle of Bull Run. Discouraged 
soldiers were everywhere flying from the field. 
The main part of the army was in retreat. But 
Jackson and his men did not retreat. They stood 
in their place, and their standing saved the day. 

“General, they are beating us back,” cried the 
commander of the retreating corps. 

“Then we will give them the bayonet,” an- 
swered Jackson. 

He knew that his men would die before they 
would be beaten back. The discouraged general 
galloped back to his broken lines and by heroic 
effort succeeded in reforming them. 

“Look! There is Jackson standing like a stone 
wall. Rally on the Virginians!” he shouted, and 
his men looked and rallied and defeat was turned 
into victory. 

It became a watchword. To say “Stonewall 
Jackson” was enough to inspire courage in the 
most disheartened. The name the tittering girls 
had laughed at was almost forgotten in the new 
title. It is not as Thomas Jonathan Jackson that 
the hero is remembered but always as General 
Stonewall Jackson. 

He knew very well how serious were the con- 
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ditions that he faced like a stone wall. “I fully 
expected that I and my men would be killed,” he 
said, “but I felt that the occasion demanded the 
sacrifice.” 

He wouldn’t admit that they could be de- 
feated. When an officer rode up to him and 
exclaimed in great excitement, “General, I think 
the day is going against us,’ Jackson answered, 
“Tf you think so, sir, you had better not say 
anything about it.” 

When General Jackson wrote about this battle, 


’ he gave all the praise to his men and took none 


himself. He said that it was they and not he who 
deserved the title, and called them the “Stonewall 
Brigade.” He wrote to a friend about them: 

“You will find when my report shall be pub- 
lished, that the First Brigade was to our army 
what the Imperial Guard was to the first Napo- 
leon; and that, through the blessing of God, it 
met the so far victorious enemy, and turned the 
fortunes of the day.” 


MEN GAVE HIM ALL THE PRAISE 


But his men gave all the praise to him. They 
felt that it was he who had taught them to be 
brave and steady under any fire, and now that the 
value of his teaching was proved, they began to 
admire him immensely. Wherever he went they 
began to cheer. His division was prouder of be- 
longing to the “Stonewall Brigade” than of any- 
thing else in the world. When he approached on 
his old sorrel horse, the word would flash up and 
down the line that “Old Jack was coming.” Then 
such a shout as would go up. The very sky 
seemed to echo it-back. 

He was worth the favor of the sky, for always 
in his thoughts he looked up to Heaven. Every 
morning in his tent he read his Bible. He hada 
way of lifting his hand for an instant and look- 
ing up, in the midst of the most vigorous action, 
and the men who saw it said reverently that Old 
Jack was praying. Often they saw him do this, 
and saw his lips move when he stood over the 
body of a fallen soldier. 

He was wonderfully skillful in the art of war, 
but his skill was won, like his increasingly high 
marks in West Point, by the most careful and 
persistent study and planning and _ estimating. 
Because he worked so very hard at it, he grew 
better all the time. Somebody says of him: 

“His services became more and more valuable 
as his rank increased. He was better as brigadier 
than as colonel; better still as major-general; 
and as lieutenant-general was best of all.” 

The most remarkable thing he did was to get 
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his men where he wanted them so quickly. It 
was wonderful how he could have them fighting 
at one place and then, before the enemy had 
scarcely time to catch breath, striking a crushing 
blow at another place. So quickly did he pass 
from one position to another that once a dispatch 
was sent to him from headquarters addressed 
“General Jackson, Somewhere.” 

He would march all day and all night, go 
without food or water or shelter or blankets, any- 
thing to get his men in the most effective place 
in the shortest time. His soldiers did not com- 
plain for they knew that he was suffering as 
much as they were. They were ready to go any- 
where and endure any hardship to carry out his 
plans. They made up this conundrum and said 
it over and over again with great delight: 

“Why is Old Jack a better general than 

Moses?” 
_ “Because it took Moses forty years to lead 
the Israelites through the wilderness, and Old 
Jack would have double-quicked them through 
it in three days.” 

And they loaded their guns as they double- 
quicked, and went without food and slept on the 
ground blanketless with the snow falling over 
them, and wore ragged shoes so full of holes 
that the rocks and brambles of the way tore their 
feet till they bled, and never complained. No 
hardship mattered to them if they could carry 
out Old Jack’s plans. 


NONE MADE MORE SKILLFUL PLANS 


There never was a general who made more 
skillful plans than he. It was said that in the 
half year between May and December, 1862, 
Jackson’s corps “made more forced marches and 
fought more battles against superior numbers 
and without a single defeat than can be claimed 
by any commander of modern or ancient war- 
fare.’ 

He died on the tenth of May, 1863. He had 
been shot at the battle of Chancellorsville, but, 
though his wounds were very severe, necessi- 
tating the amputation of his arm, it was not these 


that caused his death. For a week it was thought 
that he would get well, and he made plans for 
riding again at the head of his division. But he 
had caught a very severe cold before the battle. 
He had marched forward so rapidly that he had 
left his blankets behind him. A young aide, see- 
ing this, gave him his own thick military cape 
to put over him. The night was cold, and Jack- 
son waking, feared that the young man would 
suffer without it. So he rose and spread the cape 
over the sleeping soldier boy and lay down again 
shivering with the scantiest of coverings. The 
result was the severe cold that, combined with 
the weakness caused by his wounds, turned into 
pneumonia and brought about his death. 

His last military order was given after he was 
wounded. A subordinate general reported to 
him that the lines were so much broken that he 
feared they would have to fall back. Stonewall 
Jackson lifted his head from the ground where 
he lay. 

“You must hold your ground, General; you 
must hold your ground, sir,” he cried. 

As he was being carried away through the 
thick woods in the dark, one of the bearers of 
the litter stumbled over a grapevine and dropped 
the corner he held on the ground. Jackson struck 
on his wounded shoulder, causing terrible pain. 
But when the bearer asked anxiously whether 
he was much hurt he answered: 

“No, my friend, don’t trouble yourself about 
me.” He was as brave about enduring pain as 
he had been going into battle. 

“T am sure these wounds were given me for 
some good and wise purpose, and I would not 
part with them if I could,” he said. 

Almost his last conscious words when told that 
death was near were, “Very good, very good; 
itis “all wright.’ 

Then his mind began to wander. He gave 
orders as if he had been on the battlefield—stirr- 
ing orders for intense action. Then he smiled 
and said softly: 

“Let us cross over the river and rest under 
the shade of the trees.” 

He has won everlasting rest and everlasting 
honor. 


‘DEWEY, THE: HERO OF MANILA 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


Nations listen—nations wait, 

At the portal of Time’s gate, 
For a hero! 

Crowned of the century’s years, 
Rings the pean in our ears— 
Take your hero! 


God of War and God of Sea, 
Of all trophies deigned by Thee, 
This the rarest, most complete, 
This the crown, the Paraclete— 
Hail our hero! 


THE nation-wide sentiment which welcomed 
Admiral George Dewey back to America in the 
Spring of 1899 was well compressed in these 
stirring lines. No event since Grant’s final tri- 
umph over the Confederacy had so profound an 
influence. In the case of Dewey, there was ac- 
clamation and rejoicing everywhere, north and 
south. He had not only achieved a remarkable 
victory in one of the most triumphant sea-fights 
known to history, but he had opened the East to 
us. He gave us for a moment the thrill of world- 
conquest — always the dream of every great 
nation. And not only had he conquered the 
Philippines, but he stayed till his conquest was 
assured. His diplomacy as well as his military 
genius were our shining possession. And thence- 
forward he lived among us till he died, the hero 
of the time. 

The chief lesson of his life up to the hour of 
his great victory is, for the American boy, the 
great lesson of duty; duty never shirked, but 
always performed, whatever the service, with 
the most conscientious fidelity. This was the 
trait he inherited from a long line of New Eng- 
land ancestors. 

He was born on the 26th of December, 1837, 
among the Green Mountains of Vermont, and he 
records in his autobiography that during his long 
stay in) Manila Bay atter the battle. certain 
angles of view in the irregular landscape of 
Luzon, from the deck of the flagship Olympia, 
often recalled the Green Mountains of my boy- 
hood days. Indeed, I never look across a stretch 
of rolling country without a feeling of home- 
sickness for Vermont. My ancestors were reared 
among the New England hills. They were of 
the old Pilgrim stock, whose character has so 
eminently impressed itself on that of the nation.” 

Of his parents he writes: “My mother I hardly 
remember, as she died when I was only five. To 
my father I owe primarily all that I have accom- 


plished in the world. From him I inherited a 
vigorous constitution and an active tempera- 
ment. He was a good deal more than a success- 
ful practicing physician. He was one of those 
natural leaders to whom men turn for unbiased 
advice. His ideas of right and wrong were very 
fixed, in keeping with his deep religious scruples.” 

Those ideas of right and wrong never deserted 
George Dewey. As a boy he was notable for 
animal spirits, and even a spirit of daring which 
prompted him to “stunts” that the other boys 
could not follow. He used to descend the steps 
of the courthouse in Montpelier, his home, blind- 
folded, and on one occasion he drove his father’s 
horse and wagon over the swollen Winooski 
River, just for pluck. He lost the wagon, but was 
saved by climbing on the horse’s back. 


FROM A VERMONT ACADEMY TO 
ANNAPOLIS 


His career began at the old Military Academy 
at Norwich, Vermont, which was founded by the 
first superintendent of West Point, Captain Alden 
Partridge. From there he went to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, whither his father accom- 
panied him. On leaving him the old gentleman 
said: “George, I have done all I can for you. 
The rest you must do yourself.” 

“This advice,” adds Dewey, “I have always 
tried to keep in mind.” 

The course at the Academy was more vigorous 
in those days than now, and of the sixty in 
Dewey’s class only fifteen were graduated. It 
was a good rough school, too, and hazing and 
fistic fights were rife. But Dewey was born a 
gentleman, and he remained a gentleman through 
it all, though always quick to take his own part. 

On graduating, in the Summer of 1858, he 
sailed on the steam frigate Wabash for an eighteen 
months’ cruise, and got as far as Constantinople. 
Then he was sent on a cruise to Caribbean and 
Gulf ports, and there saw a good slice of the 
world before the war of the Rebellion called 
him into active conflict. In January, 1861, he got 
his commission as lieutenant, at twenty-three, 
and became a full-fledged naval officer. 

He saw his first service in the Civil War on 
the “Mississippi,” which was to help blockade 
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the coast from Hampton to Key West and the 
boundaries of Mexico. When the Gulf Squadron 
under Farragut was formed in 1862 for the cap- 
ture of New Orleans he joined it, and at once 
got into hot fighting. Farragut now became 
Dewey’s ideal of a fighting commander, and re- 
mained so throughout his life. “Whenever I have 
been in a difficult situation I have often asked 
myself what Farragut would do.” Valuable as 
the training at Annapolis was, it was poor school- 
ing beside that of serving under Farragut in time 
of war. 

When the squadron advanced on New Orleans, 
the “Mississippi” was leading the way just astern 
of the “Pensacola,” with Dewey handling the 
ship from the hurricane-deck. “For a man of 
twenty-four,” he says, “I was having my share of 
responsibility. I was also to have my baptism of 
fire. But I had little time to consider the ex- 
perience. When it comes, you are utterly pre- 
occupied with your work; you are doing what 
you have been taught is your duty to do as a 
trained unit on a man-of-war. Only after the 
danger is over is it time to reflect.” 

It was a baptism—of hell-fire. Not only had 
the dangerous forts of Jackson and St. Philip 
that guarded the city to be passed, but the river 
was full of fire-rafts and burning ships, and 
once the hull of the “Mississippi” met the ram 
“Manassas,” that had already done terrible de- 
struction in southern waters. But everywhere 
the fearful broadsides from Farragut’s ships 
cleared the way up the river and New Orleans 
was soon won. This was the great achievement 
of the war thus far, and made Farragut the hero 
of the hour. 


CO-OPERATES WITH ARMIES OF GRANT 
AND SHERMAN 


Dewey remained on the “Mississippi,” which 
was stationed off New Orleans as a guard-ship, 
for nearly a year. In March, 1863, the vessel 
was ordered up the river with the squadron to 
Port Hudson to co-operate with the armies of 
Grant and Sherman, which were pressing toward 
Vicksburg. Dewey had occupied much of his 
time before New Orleans in training his crew of 
three hundred men, and they were now at a 
high point of efficiency. In the engagement the 
“Mississippi” grounded, caught fire, and was 
abandoned, and officers and crew found safety 
on the “Richmond.” In the fierce fight at Port 
Hudson only Farragut’s ship, the “Hartford,” got 
through. Dewey returned to New Orleans, 
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where for a short time he served as prize com- 
missioner. 

For a time thereafter he served under Farragut 
in his operations up and down the river, and in 
July, 1863, was transferred to the “Brooklyn,” and 
ordered north to assist Rear Admiral Dahlgren in 
the blockade of Charleston. Here the “Brooklyn,” 
being found out of repair, was ordered to New 
York and Dewey got his first holiday. When the 
“Brooklyn” was ready, Captain Alden wanted 
Dewey for his executive officer, but here again 
senior officers urged his youth against him, and 
owing to influence at Washington they prevailed. 
Dewey was no longer under Farragut, who knew 
his real worth. He was ordered to get the 
“Agawam,” a third-rate vessel in Portsmouth 
harbor, ready for service. He went out on her 
as executive officer, and saw active and trying 
service on the James River during the Spring 
and Summer of 1864, supporting General Butler’s 
attempt to take Richmond from that side. 

Dewey’s reputation as an executive officer was 
by this time established; and in September, 1864, 
Rear Admiral David D. Porter, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the North Atlantic 
squadron, sent for him to take charge of the 
“Colorado,” a big steam frigate, in the action 
against Fort Fisher. This was the final act in 
the terrific drama of the great Rebellion. The 
Mississippi River was now in the full possession 
of the North, and every port on the Gulf of 
Mexico was flying the national flag. 

The Confederacy had but two ports left— 
Charleston and Wilmington. Of these, Wilming- 
ton was the most important, and at its entrance 
stood Fort Fisher, which they had made impreg- 
nable. It was to be silenced by the guns of the 
fleet, and then assaulted by troops under General 
Butler, brought by sea. The largest naval force 
of the war was assembled here. On the “Colo- 
rado,’ Dewey found himself in full charge of 
seven hundred men, and the crew was a tough 
one to handle. But Dewey tamed them, although 
he once had to use his revolver. The first at- 
tempt on Fort Fisher failed, but a second one 
three weeks later was successful. 

Dewey was promoted to the “Kearsarge,” the 


famous victor over the “Alabama,” and was on 


her as executive officer when Lee surrendered. 
His rank at this time was that of lieutenant- 
commander. 

A year after the war closed he was chosen 
by Admiral Goldsborough, in command of the 
European squadron, as his flag-lieutenant, thus 
getting his first foreign experience. After a 
short time he was given command of his old 
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ship, the “Colorado,” with which he remained 
abroad over two years. A week before she sailed 
for home Farragut came aboard at Cherbourg, 
France, and after going all over the ship turned 
to the captain of his own ship and said: “Pen- 
nock, I want the ‘Franklin’ to be just like this.” 

On arriving home Dewey was assigned to in- 
struction duty at Annapolis, where he remained 
three happy years, having married at the begin- 
ning of his term Susan Boardman Goodwin, the 
daughter of ex-Governor Goodwin of New 
Hampshire. In the Spring of 1873 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, and assigned 
to the “Narragansett,” on board of which vessel 
he spent two years surveying the coast of Lower 
California and Mexico. 


SEES WASHINGTON SOCIAL LIFE 


In April, 1878, the future hero of Manila was 
made naval secretary of the Lighthouse Board, a 
post which he held four years, and during which 
he saw for the first time much of the social life 
of Washington. In October, 1882, he was ordered 
to the command of the “Juniata,” to proceed to 
the China station, but by the time the vessel 
reached Malta he had developed an abscess of 
the liver which almost lost him his life. He was 
given sick leave, and finally recovered fully at 
Santa Barbara, California, in the Spring of 1884. 
On recovering, he was given command of the 
“Pensacola,” on a cruise in European waters. 

In the building of a new navy Dewey was 
destined to play an important part, and in July, 
1889, he was made chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment. Here he put in four years of engrossing 
and vitally important work. In October, 1895, 
he became president of the Board of Inspection 
and Survey, a very important post, for this board 
was responsible for each new vessel as it was 
completed. The country had by this time be- 
come interested in the new navy. All the steel 
ships of the new navy passed under his mandate 
for the following two years, including the 
“Texas,” “Maine,” “Iowa,” “Indiana” and 
“Massachusetts,” and all the battleships which 
later vanquished the Spanish fleet at Santiago. 
except the “Oregon.” 

In May, 1896, he was promoted to the rank of 
Commodore, which entitled him to the command 
of a squadron. He was given, November, 1897, 
charge of the Asiatic Squadron through the far- 
sightedness and influence of Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was then Secretary of the Navy, and who 
insisted on his appointment. “I want you to go,” 
Mr. Roosevelt declared. “You are the man who 
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will be equal to the emergency if one arises.” 
And so, indeed, history has proven. 

Dewey had already scented a war with Spain, 
and his heart was set on having command of the 
Asiatic Squadron. On his appointment he dis- 
covered before leaving home that the quantity 
of ammunition in the squadron was not even a 
sufficient allowance for times of peace. Vigor- 
ously supported by Roosevelt, he succeeded 
finally in having an order issued that the “Con- 
cord,” then fitting out in San Francisco, should 
carry out as much as she could hold. Seventy- 
five tons were needed to place the squadron on 
any kind of a war-footing, and all of this Dewey 
saw shipped from San Francisco by the “Con- 
cord” and the “Baltimore” before he sailed him- 
self to take command. Even then Dewey found 
when he reached the Asiatic station that only 
sixty per cent of the magazines and shell-rooms 
could be supplied, and with this deficiency he was 
obliged, seven thousand miles from home, to go 
into action in Manila Bay. At this time he had 
fears of a prolonged action with the Spanish 
squadron. “However,” writes Dewey, “even if 
we had had less ammunition, we should have 
gone into Manila Bay, for such were our orders, 
and such was the only thing to do.” 

No intimation of trouble with Spain reached 
Dewey until February 17th, at Hong Kong, two 
days after the destruction of the “Maine” in 
Havana harbor. February 25th came a sharp 
order, signed “Roosevelt,” to keep the squadron 
close, and in the event of war proceed to offen- 
sive operations in the Philippines. Dewey’s small 
fleet of four vessels was now re-enforced by the 
arrival of the “Boston,” the “Concord,” and the 
“Raleigh,” and every preparation made for war. 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 


On the 30th of April the squadron entered the 
bay of Manila at night. Much to Dewey’s sur- 
prise and chagrin, they met with no resistance 
whatever, excepting three shots from a shore 
battery. “Signal-lights, rockets, and beacons 
along the shore,’ writes Dewey, “gave us no 
concern whatever, now that we were sure of 
grappling with the enemy. With the coming of 
broad daylight we finally sighted the Spanish 
vessels formed in an irregular crescent in front 
of Cavite. The ‘Olympia’ headed toward them 
and in answer to her signal to close up, the dis- 
tance between our ships was reduced to two 
hundred yards.” Some of the Spanish vessels 
were under way, and others were moved so as 
to give their broadside batteries the best advan- 
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tage. “Before me now was the object for which 
we had made our arduous preparations, and 
which indeed must ever be the supreme test of a 


GEORGE DEWEY 
FROM A PAINTING BY W. D. MURPHY 


naval officer’s career. I felt confident of the 
outcome, although I had no thought that victory 
would be won at so slight a cost to our own side.” 

At 5:15 the Cavite forts and the Spanish squad- 
ron opened fire. The American squadron sailed 
alternately back and forth over a course of two 
miles, remaining at a distance of about two thou- 
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sand yards from the enemy, and keeping up a 
hot fire all the time. The rapidity of this fire 
and its concentration, the ships being close to- 
gether, was smothering, especiaily upon the two 
largest Spanish vessels, the “Reina Cristina” and 
“Castilla.” The former and the “Don Juan” 
made brave and desperate attempts to charge the 
“Olympia,” but were driven back by the con- 
centrated fire of the American squadron. In this 
sortie the “Reina Cristina,’ Admiral Montojos’ 
flagship, was almost destroyed. The “Castilla” 
fared little better. Shortly after seven o’clock 
the Admiral transferred his flag to the “Isla de 
Cuba.” The “Don Juan de Austria” was by this 
time badly damaged, and on fire, the “Isla de 
Luzon” had three guns shot away, and the 
“Marques del Duero” was in a critical condition. 
The American crews which started on a cup of 
coffee at 4 A.M., were now given their breakfast. 
A consultation called on board the “Olympia” 
showed that a heavy flight of shells had passed 
over each ship, but that not a single man had 
been killed in the whole action. Only two off- 
cers and six men were wounded, and but slightly. 
The hull of the “Olympia” was struck five times, 
as was the “Baltimore.” The “Boston” had four 
unimportant hits, and the “Petrel’ was struck 
once. At 12:30 the “Petrel” signaled the fact 
of surrender, and the firing ceased. The battle 
of Manila was won, and a new star had been 
added to the American constellation. 

For more than a year Dewey remained at 
Manila, where his cool, tactful diplomatic way of 
dealing with the many questions that arose in 
connection with his new conquest was vitally 
necessary. He came home to a country that rose 
as one man to receive him. Dewey arches, 
Dewey flags, and great blazing electric signs 
welcomed him everywhere. It was the greatest 
personal demonstration in American history since 
the visit of Lafayette. He was made Admiral for 
life, the rank being created especially for him, 
and he retired to Washington, where he was 
appointed President of the new General Board to 
prepare war plans, recommend the types and 
armament of vessels to be built yearly, and act 
as a clearing-house for all questions of naval 
policy. He was able to report at his office daily 
as an active officer till he was past seventy, and 
was a familiar and beloved figure on the streets 
of Washington up to the day of his death. 

All his long, arduous life George Dewey had 
been more than equal to every responsibility 
thrust upon him, had never failed in any emer- 
gency, and when the occasion came he rose to 
the plane of a hero. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT * 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, JR. 


Tueopore RooseEveELT, twenty-sixth President’ of 
the United States, was born at 28 East 20th Street, 
New York City, on October 27, 1858. 

The young Theodore was from his birth a 
frail boy. For weeks he was forced to keep to 
his bed, and the rough-and-tumble of boyhood 
was altogether withheld from him. 

His health permitted him no regular schooling, 
and tutors and governesses gave him an uneven 
education, which he extended and deepened by 
wide reading. When he was nine he was taken 
through Europe, but gained nothing from it ex- 
cept homesickness for his own land. Another 
trip to Europe four years later opened his eyes. 
He had by that time become an ardent naturalist. 
He returned to America with an understanding 
of foreign lands which served to give him a real 
appreciation of his own. Still handicapped by his 
physical frailness he prepared himself for college. 

Meanwhile he had acquired certain ideals of 
life and conduct which exercised a deep influence 
on his character. He took boxing lessons, and 
exercised with a persistence that did not abate. 

His years at Harvard were years of growth. 
He studied hard, read widely, plunged into a 
dozen different undergraduate activities. 

He graduated in June 1880. Shortly after, he 
married Alice Lee of Chestnut Hill, who had 
been the radiant center of the group with whom 
he had “run” during his Harvard years. 

He then entered the Columbia Law School and, 
at the same time, the law office of his uncle, 
Robert Roosevelt. Meanwhile he completed a 
history of “The Naval War of t812” and joined 
the Republican Club of the Twenty-first Assembly 
District of New York. He was nominated for 
the Assembly within a year, and elected. 

In Albany he sprang almost at once into leader- 
ship. Before his first term was over he was a 
national figure; at the end of his third he was 
head of his State delegation to the National 
Convention. He gained his first fame through 
a fearless attack on a corrupt judge; but he won 
the real confidence of the public by persistent 
work for honest government and _ progressive 
legislation. 

A personal catastrophe cut off completely and, 
it seemed forever, his political career. In Febru- 
ary, 1884, his mother died suddenly. The same 
night his daughter Alice was born, and twelve 
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hours later his wife died. He finished his term 
in the Assembly, did what he could to nominate 
the man of his choice at the Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago, failed, and hid himself, disheart- 
ened, on a ranch he had purchased on the Little 
Missouri River, in Dakota. 

For two years Theodore Roosevelt resigned 
whatever political ambitions he might have had. 
He wanted to write, and he did write. He had 
bought a great herd of cattle, he had called to 
his side from Maine a pair of old friends and 
stalwart backwoodsmen; with them he had built 
a house which he called Elkhorn; and he was 
now a ranchman. Working on the round-up, rid- 
ing after stray cattle, hunting over the bare prai- 
ries and up the ragged peaks, Theodore Roosevelt 
won at last the strength of body he had set out 
to gain. He won much else—an understand- 
ing of the common man and of the West, a re- 
vived interest in life. His career as a ranchman 
came to an end in 1886, when he went East to 
accept the Republican nomination for Mayor of 
New York. He ran against Abram S. Hewitt, the 
Tammany nominee, and Henry George, the candi- 
date of a short-lived United Labor Party, and was 
disastrously defeated in spite of a lively cam- 
paign. He went to Europe, and in London mar- 
ried the friend of his childhood, Edith Kermit 
Carow. 

He returned with his wife to America tlie fol- 
lowing spring and moved into the new house on 
Sagamore Hill which he had built before his de- 
parture. There he gave himself to the writing of 
books, notably “The Winning of the West,” a 
history of the frontier. A Republican victory in 
1888, however, brought him again into public 
affairs. He was appointed a member of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission in Washington, and for 
six years fought the battle of civil service reform 
against the corrupt or foolish advocates of fa- 
voritism who still affirmed that “to the victor 
belong the spoils.” , 

A reform victory in New York City in the 
autumn of 1894 brought him again to the city 
of his birth as President of the Police Board. 
The police department of the city was demoral- 
ized, favoritism and corruption were rampant, 
and vice and crime flourished openly. Within six 
months Roosevelt had put new spirit into the 
force and brought the law once more into repute. 


was written originally for the Roosevelt 
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But he had stirred the anger of the politicians of 
both parties and of all the sinister forces which 
depended for their livelihood on vice and crime. 

Into the tumult of his work on the Police Board 
came the rumors of impending war. Theodore 
Roosevelt believed with all his heart that Cuba 
should be freed from the intolerable yoke of 
Spain. He believed that only through the inter- 
vention of the United States could Cuba be thus 
freed. He had, ever since leaving college, 
preached national preparedness for war, demand- 
ing in particular the creation of an effective navy. 
When William McKinley, therefore. was elected 
President in 1896, and offered Roosevelt the 
position of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he 
accepted with frank delight. He became in the 
Navy Department what he had been on the Civil 
Service Commission and the Police Board, the 
moving spirit of the organization. When the 
war came in April, 1898, he offered his services 
to the President in raising the cavalry regiments 
which Congress authorized. Early in May the 
Rough Riders, as they were nicknamed, began to 
gather from all parts of the country, at San 
Antonio, Texas. Six weeks after the regiment 
was organized, it stood trained and equipped on 
the firing line outside of Santiago de Cuba. 

The Rough Riders came under fire at Las 
Guasimas, where Roosevelt revealed himself as 
an officer of unusual qualities of leadership. 

The battle of San Juan Hill was fought a week 
after the engagement at Las Guasimas. It was 
a small but sanguinary battle in which, owing to 
the inefficiency and blundering of the commanding 
general, the American casualties were altogether 
out of proportion to the numbers engaged. The 
day before the battle Roosevelt had been given 
command of the regiment. All day, waiting for 
orders that did not come, he lay with his men 
under the galling fire of Spanish guns. One 
messenger after another whom he sent for orders 
was killed. At last the command came to ad- 
vance. He dashed forward, conspicuous on his 
white horse, and led his men up the long hill. To 
right and left of him men fell, and the Mauser 
bullets sang with the sound of ripping silk past 
his ears. He remained untouched. At a barbed 
wire fence he sprang off his horse and plunged 
on, his men close at his heels. He gained the first 
crest, pushing the Spaniards back; then another 
and a third. Inspired by his courage the Ameri- 
can line advanced along the San Juan range. At 
dusk the Spaniards were in full retreat. 

Roosevelt returned home a popular hero. The 
Republicans of New York State, facing defeat, 
recognized that in’ Roosevelt lay their only hope. 
He was nominated for Governor and after a hot 


and close gubernational campaign he was elected. 

At Albany, Roosevelt was an able administrator 
and a politician of tact, skill and integrity. His 
own party machine was distrustful of him as a 
reformer who had said many hard things about 
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party machines and had handled neither the 
Democratic nor the Republican organization with 
gloves. But Roosevelt’s willingness to make con- 
cessions on inessentials and his determination to 
stand firm on principles, averted what seemed 
inevitable disaster. 

Roosevelt had become the acknowledged leader 
of the progressive elements in American politics. 
His second annual message as Governor, delivered 
in January, 1900, strikingly revealed his compre- 
hensive grasp of problems confronting the nation. 
A movement to make him candidate for Vice- 
President on the Republican ticket was started. 
He looked upon the Vice-President’s office with 
undisguised horror. But in the convention in 
June he was forced to accept the nomination. 
Having accepted, he put the full force of his 
energy into the campaign, touring the country 
from end to end. The Republican ticket was 
triumphantly elected and Roosevelt settled down 
in Washington, with what grace he could com- 
mand, to four years of dull inaction. 

An assassin’s bullet, removing his chief from 
the field of action, brought Roosevelt into the 
forefront of affairs. Six months after the second 
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inauguration of President McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt became President of the United States. 
He retained the Cabinet of his predecessor and 
pledged himself to carry out his policies. But 
friends and opponents alike recognized that a 
great new dynamic force was in control. He was 
a forceful speaker, and again and again, when 
Congress blocked his measures, won the support 
of the people by direct appeals. 

He saw clearly that the question of most vitai 
importance before the country was the control 
and regulations of great corporations. In the 
famous Northern Securities’ merger he presented 
a test case to the Supreme Court which ultimately 
opened the way for the prosecution of other great 
corporations which had violated the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law. His fight against the conserva- 
tive forces of both parties was intensely bitter 
and extended throughout his period of office. 

His dealings with labor were equally far- 
sighted and firm. He favored combinations of 
labor as he favored combinations of capital, but 
stood as firmly against lawlessness on the part 
of laboring men as in capitalists. 

He was able to settle the anthracite coal strike 
in October, 1902, because he understood the 
points of view of both sides and was known by 
both as a just man. 

His attitude in foreign affairs, as in domestic, 
was frank, clear-cut and firm, based on the same 
principles which governed his personal relations. 
His vigorous handling of Germany, late in 1902, 
met a covert challenge of the Monroe Doctrine in 
a manner that left nothing to the Kaiser’s imag- 
ination. His hint to England on the Alaska 
boundary question—“Arbitrate if you want to, but 
there is the map’”—was equally unambiguous. He 
settled the century-old Panama question by swift 
and decisive action, and was digging the Canal 
before his opponents had recovered from their 
horror at his temerity. 

Theodore Roosevelt left the Presidency in 
March 1909, and a month later sailed for East 
Africa. There for a year he hunted big game— 
lion and elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, ostrich and 
hippopotamus, meeting strange peoples and peril- 
ous adventures. He emerged from the jungle at 
Khartoum in April, 1910, to be greeted by a cheer 
of welcome that echoed around the world. He 
made formal addresses before half a dozen 
learned bodies, stirring up a hornet’s nest in Cairo 
by his denunciation of a recent political assassina- 
tion, another in Rome by refusing to allow his 
freedom of action to be circumscribed by the 
papal authorities, a third in London by criticizing 
England’s government of Egypt. At Christiania 
he received the Nobel Prize for his efforts in 
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bringing about the Peace of Portsmouth; in Ber- 
lin he reviewed, at the Kaiser’s side, the crack 
troops of the Empire. 

He returned to the United States to find the 
Party which he had left united and vigorous 
after its recent victory, disrupted by bitter fac- 
tional strife. He espoused his progressive cause, 
and in the campaign of 1910 fought for the over- 
throw of boss-rule in New York State. He was 
decisively beaten. He withdrew to Sagamore 
Hill and his editorial work on the Outlook. 

He was, however, urged to be a candidate for 
President on the Republican ticket against Presi- 
dent Taft, who was backed by the party machine 
and the so-called “stand-patters.’ But the party 
machine was in the hands of his enemies, and 
they used it relentlessly to effect his defeat. The 
progressives marched out of the convention hall, 
leaving a disgruntled majority to carry through 
the program of the conservative leaders. A new 
Progressive party sprang into being, and in Aug- 
ust, amid scenes of the wildest enthusiasm, nom~- 
inated Theodore Roosevelt for President. 

The ensuing campaign was fierce and rancor- 
ous. At the height of it Roosevelt was shot by 
a fanatic in Milwaukee. He insisted on making 
his speech, went to the hospital, and after two 
weeks was again campaigning. In the three- 
cornered election in November he polled over 
four million votes, but was defeated by Woodrow 
Wilson, the Democratic candidate. Once more 
his enemies said that he was “done for.” He took 
his defeat with the same good grace with which 
he had taken victory in the past, returned to his 
editorial work, wrote his Autobiography, and 
accepted the verdict that he was out of politics. 

In 1913 he went to South America to make an 
exploring expedition into the jungles of Brazil. 
His journey was a repetition of his triumphal 
progress through Europe. He discovered a 
hitherto unknown river, indicated on existing 
maps as the River of Doubt, and at imminent 
risk of disaster explored the nine hundred miles 
of its course. The trip was indescribably arduous 
and full of peril. Savage Indians shot their poi- 
sonous arrows unseen. One after another his 
men sickened. Finally he himself was laid low 
with fever, and for forty-eight hours was deadly 
ill. He pleaded with his son Kermit, who was 
with him, and with the Brazilian officers to leave 
him behind and push on. His companions refused. 
By a great effort he raised himself from his sick- 
bed and plunged on with them from rapids to 
rapids, until at last they were on the outskirts ot 
civilization once more. For weeks Roosevelt lay 
tossing with fever on the bottom of the canoe 
as they drifted down the river. The Brazilian 


Government, in honor of his exploit, christened 
the river he had found the Rio Teodoro. 

He returned to his own country in May, 1914. 
Three months later the first World War broke 
out. Roosevelt pleaded for preparedness. His pleas 
were met with a tumult of abuse. When the 
“Lusitania” was sunk, he pleaded for a trade 
embargo against Germany and open ports for the 
ships of the Allies. Meanwhile the questions which 
had split the Republican party in I912 were 
superseded by other questions which served to 
reunite the opposing groups. In the national 
convention of the Progressive party he was nom- 
inated for President; in the Republican party the 
feeling was widespread that he should be the 
Republican candidate also. Justive Hughes was 
named Roosevelt refused the nomination and gave 
his support to the Republican candidate. 

War with Germany came. He offered again 
to raise a division of troops. Men from all over 
the country volunteered their services until 
250,000 men had recorded their desire to go un- 
der his leadership to France. Congress passed 
a bill authorizing the creation of two divisions 
of volunteers. The President refused his con- 
sent. Roosevelt, forbidden to fight in the field, 
flung himself whole-heartedly into the work that 


lay at hand. He spoke for the Liberty Loan 
Campaigns, for the Red Cross and other relief 
agencies; and in the Kansas City Star and the 
Metropolitan Magazine fought week after week 
for speed in military preparation, for participa- 
tion in the war by the side of the Allies. 

The fever he had contracted in Brazil returned. 
For weeks he traveled and made public addresses 
in spite of it. In February, 1918, however, he 
became dangerously ill; was operated upon; re- 
covered; returned to his full activity, and was 
again laid low. His illness in nowise weakened 
the force of his fighting spirit. In the autumn 
he was again forced to take to the hospital. He 
returned to Sagamore Hill in time to spend 
Christmas with his family. 

From his sick-bed he directed the policy of the 
Republican party, of which he was once more 
the recognized leader. At midnight on January 
5th he wrote a memorandum for the Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. Four 
hours later, quietly in his sleep, the man of 
many battles and much tumult slipped out of the 
company of living men. 

He was buried on a hillside in Oyster Bay; but 
with new potency his spirit cried to the hearts 
of his countrymen. 


Courtesy of Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 
BIRTHPLACE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
FROM A DRAWING 
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WOODROW WILSON 


BY CORINNA MARSH 


Tuomas Wooprow Witson (he dropped the 
Thomas after his graduation from Princeton) 
was the first President of the United States to 
kindle in men’s hearts and minds the hope and 
belief that world peace could be a practical pos- 
sibility. Had his political enemies not sabotaged 
his League of Nations, another generation might 
not have had to wage another and still fiercer 
global war. Though the League of Nations 
failed, it remains the greatest monument to 
Woodrow Wilson’s name. The war which was 
to have made the world “safe for democracy” 
might actually have done so had he been em- 
powered to implement the peace that followed it. 
It was his tragedy that his mind was too intel- 
lectual and his imagination too visionary for the 
forces with which he had to deal. 

Wilson, the son of a minister, was born in 
Staunton, Virginia on December 28, 1856. There 
was little money in the Wilson home, but there 
was culture, integrity, and respect for learning. 

After his graduation from Princeton the young 
Wilson studied law and practiced it for a short 
period. Reflecting, however, that the law had 
become a trade rather than a profession, he took 
his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins in the subject 
which was to absorb him for the rest of his life, 
government. He became an instructor first at 
Bryn Mawr, then at Wesleyan, and finally pro- 
fessor at his alma mater, Princeton, of which 
university he later became president. Throughout 
his life he remained a teacher. Once, years later, 
when he was called “a schoolmaster in politics,” 
he said, “Yes . . . one who tries to find out the 
whole truth and intends to tell it.” 

While he was president of Princeton, Wilson 
made every effort to democratize that then highly 
undemocratic institution. He opposed using 
Princeton’s endowment for the furthering of its 
social life and favored putting the money into 
better education for the students. His activities 
in behalf of these commendable aims were un- 
successful and eventually caused his resignation. 

By this time Wilson’s personal life had been 
fulfilled by his marriage to Ellen Louise Axson 
and by the delight he found in their three daugh- 
ters, Margaret, Jessie, and Eleanor. He had also 
made friends of those men whose loyalty and 
devotion were to mean so much to him in fur- 
thering his political career: William F. McCombs 


who became his campaign manager; William 
Gibbs McAdoo who was later his Secretary of 
the Treasury as well as his son-in-law; William 
Jennings Bryan whose famous oratory did so 
much to promote his candidacy; Joseph Tumulty, 
his indispensable secretary; Josephus Daniels, his 
future Secretary of the Navy; Assistant Secre- 


WOODROW WILSON 


tary Franklin D. Roosevelt, and many others, 
chief among whom was Colonel E. M. House 
who remained his intimate confidential adviser 
throughout his administration. 

As Governor of New Jersey Wilson’s integrity 
in fighting the evils of machine politics and his 
program of reform attracted national attention. 
After one of the bitterest and most disheartening 
of political campaigns he was nominated for 
President of the United States on the 46th ballot. 
He was elected by a majority of 435 electoral 
votes. An era of hit-or-miss politics had ended 
in America. The age of a New Freedom had 
begun. During his first term Wilson instituted 
a series of reforms: He inaugurated a Tariff Act 
to lower excessive import duties and established 
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the Federal Reserve: Banking System. In do- 
mestic affairs he enacted such reforms as the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and many others. 

1914 brought war in Europe. Wilson, charac- 
teristically making moral principles his guide, 
sought at first to preserve a strict neutrality. But 
event followed event with mounting danger to 
national and international interests. Wilson’s per- 
sonal life was stricken by the death, in August, 
1914, of his beloved wife. Mexico became in- 
volved with Europe. Danger seemed to all ob- 
servers to be threatening our security. But Wil- 
son insisted that America’s role must be that of 
peacemaker. Then, on May I, 1915, came the 
sinking of the Lusitania. The man who had con- 
vinced the American people that he was “too 
proud to fight” was now being ridiculed for it. 
Negotiations for peace, which, alas, eventually 
led to war, went on for two years during which 
the President was committed to a program of 
“preparedness.” Meanwhile, to assuage his pri- 
vate grief, he had, in 1915, married Mrs. Edith 
Bolling Galt, a wealthy Washington widow, and 
in 1916 he was re-elected President as a peace 
candidate. But Germany’s unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare caused him to break off diplo- 
matice relations with that belligerent country. 
He proclaimed a policy of “armed neutrality” 
for the United States. But “overt acts” on the 
part of the enemy made the President’s advisers 
so overwhelmingly in favor of war that, finally 
though reluctantly, he came to the conclusion 
that “the right is more precious than peace.” “We 
have no quarrel with the German people,” he said. 
But “the world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

America’s part in the war was one not of con- 
quest or retaliation but of ultimate peace for the 
whole world, including the Germans. But it was 
war, and Woodrow Wilson hated war. The 
mounting toll of casualties all but broke his heart 
—did indeed hasten his decline. Wilson’s famous 
“Fourteen Points” —“open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at”’—marked the moral turning 
point of the war. The Armistice came on No- 
vember 11, 1918. 

Early in 1919 Wilson went abroad to join with 
the French Clemenceau, the British Lloyd George, 
and the Italian Orlando in a Peace Conference 
at Versailles. Wilson strove to make his League 
of Nations program an integral part of the peace 
treaty. It was an imperfect document, according 
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to Wilson’s lights, but he accepted it in the hope 
that it could later be remedied to bring the world 
enduring peace on his broadly humanitarian 
terms. In mid-February he returned to America 
to lay the Covenant of the League of Nations 
before the United States Senate. The American 
people hailed him, as had the people of Europe, 
as the savior of mankind. 

Had he been more inclined to confer with his 
Senators, he might have been able to win some 
of his opponents over to his side. But the Re- 
publican politicians of Washington, affronted by 
his aloofness and, moreover, fearful of losing 
their grip on the political scene, set out to defeat 
the League. The opposition Senators, led by 
Henry Cabot Lodge imperilled the peace of the 
world for the sake of political advantage and 
personal hate. Their efforts killed both the League 
and Wilson. 

Sick in body and mind, Wilson nevertheless 
sailed again for France, and on a day in June, 
1919, in the elaborately beautiful Hall of Mirrors 
of the Palace of Versailles the Peace Treaty was 
signed. Its faults, according to Wilson, were 
many; but the Covenant of the League was 
incorporated in it. Lodge was determined to kill it. 
Wilson felt that the destruction of the League 
would “break the hearts of the world.” He decided, 
ill and disheartened as he was, to make a tour of 
the country and lay his case before the American 
people. Dr. Cary T. Grayson as his personal 
physician, Tumulty as his devoted secretary, and 
Mrs. Wilson all saw that he hadn’t the strength 
for it. They tried to dissuade him. But his reply 
was, “I don’t care if I die the next minute if the 
Treaty is ratified.” 

On this gruelling journey, in September, he 
suffered a stroke. At Wichita, Kansas, the train 
had to take him back home. The fight was over. 
For days, following another stroke at the White 
House, he hovered between life and death. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans, headed by Lodge, 
nominated, and later succeeded in electing to the 
presidency, Warren G. Harding who advocated a 
“return to normalcy.” Wilson rallied from his 
illness only long enough to swallow the bitter pill 
and to declare, “I wouid rather fail in a cause 
that I know some day will triumph than to win 
in a cause I know some day will fail.” He died 
in February, 1924, a brilliant, witty, charming, 
humane, and very great man defeated because 
his ideals and his intellect were too lofty and his 
stature was too heroic for his time. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
BY CORINNA MARSH 


Wuatever the final verdict on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt may be—whether he will be written 
down as the villain he was considered by his 
detractors or extolled as the great liberal humani- 
tarian his supporters believed him—the fact re- 
mains that he was President of the United States 
for thirteen of the most momentous years in our 
history and that, in the course of his several 
administrations, he became the most powerful 
and influential man in the world. 

With the possible exception of Hitler, no man 
of modern times has been so hated by some 
people and so revered by others. This paradox 
can be only partially explained by the opposing 
political and social partisanship of the Roosevelt- 
haters versus the Roosevelt-lovers. A further 
explanation may lie in the abnormal conditions 
which obtained during the war. At that crucial 
time, when “our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor” were at stake, it seemed desirable 
to emphasize Roosevelt’s role as “Commander- 
in-Chief” so that the American people would 
feel bound to follow the course he was steering. 

Many of those whose fortunes seemed to be 
threatened by that course and by the New Deal 
in general, assailed that concept as “propaganda.” 
They opposed violently what they thought of as 
Roosevelt’s high-handed dictatorship and accused 
him of disrupting “the American way of life.” 
Those, on the other hand, who had something 
to gain by the New Deal, or who thought the 
world had, worshiped Franklin Roosevelt as the 
great friend of the downtrodden or common or 
forgotten man. It was Abraham Lincoln who 
said “God must have loved the common people 
because He made so many of them”; and it was 
precisely because there were so many of them 
that Franklin Roosevelt was shown, in four suc- 
cessive Presidential elections, to be “first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

Another explanation for his popularity, in ad- 
dition to his inspired instinct for leadership, was 
the undeniable charm of his personality. “If 
you want to go on hating the Roosevelts,” the 
saying went, “don’t meet them.” The implica- 
tion was that both Franklin and Eleanor Roose- 
velt were so richly endowed with social grace 
that they could charm you out of any antagonism 
you might have preconceived, Many who did meet 
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them did indeed succumb to their cordiality and 
graciousness. Millions of others, who never met 
them in person, clung with faith and hope to 
an idea—the idea that the Roosevelts were on 
the side of the poor as against the rich, the free 
as against the enslaved, the democratic as op- 
posed to the totalitarian. Whether this idea was 
true or false or, as is likely in the case of so 
complex a personality as Roosevelt’s, partly true 
and partly false, certain it is that he was to 
millions all over the world a beacon of hope and 
a symbol of liberation. 

Since his death we have been deluged with 
“candid” appraisals of Roosevelt focussed all 
the way from the portrait lovingly painted by 
his son Eliott to that etched in acid by Mr. 
John T. Flynn. The ‘Roosevelt myth,’ however, 
is being debunked and Roosevelt the man is 
emerging from the mists of propaganda. His 
true place in history can be evaluated only on 
the basis of the ascertainable facts of his life 
and his career. How these facts are to be inter- 
preted is a task for the historians. Our present 
concern is merely to chronicle, with necessary 
brevity, the facts on record. 


BARLY, LIFE 


He was born-in Hyde Park, New York, on 
January 30, 1882, the only son of James and 
Sara Delano Roosevelt. The Roosevelts were an 
old American family of Dutch and English an- 
cestry. Franklin was, as they say, born to the 
purple, a member of the landed gentry. 

His mother, always a powerful influence in 
his life, was his first teacher. Later came pri- 
vate governesses and tutors, vacations abroad, 
Groton, and Harvard—a rich boy’s education. 

While he was studying law at Columbia, he 
became engaged to his distant cousin, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt, an orphaned niece of Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President of the United States, 
who came to New York to give the bride away 
at the wedding on St. Patrick’s Day, 1905. 

Although Columbia never gave him a law de- 
gree, Franklin Roosevelt was nevertheless ad- 
mitted to the bar and went to work for a law 
firm in New York, assuming also, at Hyde Park 


the place left by his father’s death as country 
squire and society host. 


EARLY POLITICAL CAREER 


His start in politics was all but accidental. In 
1910, the Dutchess County Democrats were look- 
ing for an aristocratic young man whose per- 
sonality might be an asset to their ticket. They 
offered the young Roosevelt a nomination for 
the State Senate. He accepted, campaigned with 
vigor, and was elected. He gave up law in New 
York for politics in Albany. 

In 1912 he worked so hard and so successfully 
for the election to the Presidency of Woodrow 
Wilson that when the time came for his own re- 
election to the Senate, he was ill with fever. 

He was, however, rewarded by Wilson who, 
in I913, made him Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. In 1920 at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, he tried to get his old friend Alfred E. 
Smith nominated as Vice-Presidential running- 
mate of Governor of Ohio, James M. Cox, who 
was the Presidential candidate. Instead he was 
himself nominated. In the course of two cross- 
country campaign tours he made close to a 
thousand speeches. But the Democrats were de- 
feated. The country, as yet too isolationist to 
go along with Woodrow Wilson’s peace plans 
for which Roosevelt campaigned, preferred “a 
return to normalcy” and elected the Republican 
candidate, Warren G. Harding. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


In August, 1921, vacationing with his family 
at their summer home on Campobello Island, 
New Brunswick, Roosevelt was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis. At thirty-nine his political life 
was considered over by everyone—by everyone, 
that is, except Mr. Roosevelt himself. His will 
to recover was indomitable. Although he never 
regained the normal use of his legs, he fought 
for three years and did develop an amazing 
strength and toughness of mind as well as body. 

In 1924 he was able to go to the Democratic 
National Convention to nominate for President 
Alfred E. Smith, whom he dsecribed in Words- 
worth’s phrase, “the happy warrior.” Smith was 
not nominated. John W. Davis was, and he lost 
the election to Calvin Coolidge. 

Meanwhile Roosevelt had discovered that swim- 
ming in the natural waters of an obscure resort 
in Warm Springs, Georgia, did more to strengthen 
his crippled legs than anything else he had tried. 
He made so much progress there that he bought 


the property and established a non-profit clinic for 
the treatment of persons afflicted with infantile 
paralysis. He himself went there frequently, 
and after he became President the entire country 
took to running a series of yearly birthday balls 
for the benefit of paralysis victims. By 1928 
Roosevelt had discarded his crutches and was 
wearing the heavy steel braces which supported 
him for the rest of his life. 

He led the fight to put Smith on the ballot 
for the Presidency again, and was himself nom- 
inated as Governor of New York State. He 
barely won in 1928 but was re-elected in a 
smashing victory in 1930, 


THE PRESIDENCYSAND THEONEW DEAL 


In 1932 he was nominated, on the Democratic 
ticket, for President. He accepted the nomina- 
tion in person, promised a new birth of freedom 
for the “forgotten man” and a “new deal” for 
the whole nation. This phrase, in capitals, The 
New Deal, became a term descriptive of his 
administration, used with honor by those who 
approved, with dishonor by those who dis- 
approved it. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s magnetic personal appeal, his 
wonderful voice, and his golden promises to a 
nation weary of depression all resulted in a 
great victory for him as he won the election 
over Herbert Hoover by 472 to 59 electoral 
votes. 

When Roosevelt was inaugurated, the country 
was in a state of crisis. Millions were out of 
work. Fear stalked men everywhere. Roosevelt 
began his inauguration by the bold move of clos- 
ing the banks in 38 states and declaring a 
four-day bank holiday. Gradually banking be- 
came stabilized, and all over the country men and 
women without jobs began working for the gov- 
ernment-subsidized Public Works Administration, 
later the Work Projects Administration (W.P.A.) 
There followed a series of New Deal projects 
under the National Recovery Administration 
(N.R.A.) one of the most severely criticized of 
which was the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (A.A.A.) for paying farm subsidies to 
regulate crop production. 

Roosevelt repealed prohibition, created the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The Social Security Act was passed and then 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Roosevelt 
calmed worried minds by assuring the nation 
that “the only thing we have to fear is fear it- 
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self.” He proposed, he said, “to drive the money-. 
changers from the temples.” His New Deal, 
aided and abetted by a cooperative Congress, was 
to benefit labor, the farmers, and the unemployed. 
This program left many of the country’s business 
heads unimpressed, but it endeared Roosevelt to 
his constituents. 

Meanwhile fascism had come to Europe, and 
Roosevelt was gravely aware that it was a 
dangerous threat to world peace. He foresaw 
that the forces of democracy would have to de- 
fend their principles against the principles of 
fascism unless the former were to be engulfed 
by the latter. Thus his administration had to be 
concerned with foreign as well as domestic issues, 
both of the utmost gravity. 

The machinery for carrying through Roose- 
velt’s policies had been pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished during his first term. As soon as the 
American people realized what had happened, 
reactions began crystallizing. In general, Roose- 
velt’s policies were bitterly attacked by business 
and industry and enthusiastically acclaimed by 
labor. He described his own leanings as “a little 
leit-omcenters 

On a program of helping the jobless, fighting 
the “economic royalists,” and working on human- 
itarian principles, Roosevelt was re-elected in 
1936 by a landslide of 523 to 8 electoral votes, 
the most decisive victory in the history of 
Presidential elections. 

In his second inaugural address he consoli- 
dated this position in his famous speech, “I see 
one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad,  ill- 
nourished . . . I assume the solemn obligation 
of leading the American people forward along 
the road over which they have chosen to advance.” 

He established the Housing Authority to build 
badly-needed low-rent housing projects with Fed- 
eral money, and passed a wages-and-hours act 
which raised wages and reduced hours for mil- 
lions of working people. 

A storm of protest broke in 1937 when he 
asked Congress to pass a bill permitting him to 
“pack” the Supreme Court—that is, to increase 
the number of its judges from nine to fifteen. 
Congress balked at this idea, and the bill died. 
From this time on Congress began revolting 
against many of Roosevelt’s domestic policies. 


THE THIRD TERM 


By 1940 the question of whether Roosevelt 
would, could, or should seek re-election for a 
third term was a burning political issue. Europe 


was at war; America’s interests were deeply 
involved. No other man had Roosevelt’s exper- 
ience with the vast complexities of federal 
management. At the Democratic National Con- 
vention Senator Alben W. Barkley read a mes- 
sage from the President asserting that he did 
not wish to run for a third term and that the 
delegates were free to nominate any candidate 
they choose. Roosevelt was nominated on the 
first ballot, his running-mate the man of his choice, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 

They were elected, but the breaking of prece- 
dent cost Roosevelt a new uneasiness in the peo- 
ple and specifically the support of James A. 
Farley, the man who had done most to get 
Roosevelt elected in 1932 and 1936 and who had 
been in many ways his best political friend. But 
Farley couldn’t stomach the third term. 

Meanwhile, however, the war was boiling over 
in Europe. America was strongly isolationist at 
the time and Roosevelt seemed at first to lean 
toward that sentiment too. But he had a grasp 
of international issues and he thought in inter- 
national terms. In 1933, he tried to induce fifty- 
four nations to disarm. He officially recognized 
Russia. But when the London Economic Con- 
ference met to stabilize world currency on a 
gold basis, he opposed United States’ commit- 
ments to any such plan. 

In 1935 and 1936 he tried to emphasize the 
United States’ neutrality by banning export of 
munitions. He repeated again and again his 
intention of keeping America at peace. But he 
saw that through the plots of the fascist Musso- 
lini of Italy and the Nazi Hitler of Germany, 
war in its grisliest form was spreading like a 
cancer through Europe and was growing inevitably 
toward America. 

Asserting over and over again that he would do 
everything he could to keep America out of war, 
he nevertheless began a rearming program. He 
created a new Atlantic fleet, called for naval 
expansion, banned the sale of helium to Ger- 
many, and tried, unsuccessfully, to get Hitler and 
Mussolini to agree to a non-aggression pact, co- 
operating with America toward world disarma- 
ment, 


WAR YEARS 


War started in earnest when Germany invaded 
Poland in 1939. Roosevelt allowed Britain and 
France to buy arms from us on a cash-and-carry 
basis. We started a two-ocean navy. 

France fell to the Germans and the British 
suffered a heroic defeat at Dunkerque. Roose- 
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velt promised the losing countries every aid “short 
or war,” but everyone saw that war was coming. 

Roosevelt’s foreign policy was bitterly op- 
posed and violently attacked by a small but strong 
minority including, as strange political bedfellows, 
some of the country’s most thoughtful citizens and 
some of its worst and most fanatic elements. It 
was boldly courageous of Roosevelt to institute 
military conscription for the first time in 
America’s peacetime history when he had 
so much to lose in personal popularity 
by such a move. But courage is one good 
quality even his worst enemies had to 
admit was his in a degree amounting to 
the most fearless daring. 

He did try, however, to unify the 
country’s thinking by appointing two Re- 
publicans to important cabinet posts — 
Frank Knox as Secretary of the Navy 
and Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of 
War. 

In August he made a secret dea! with 
Great Britain whereby we gave her fifty 
old American destroyers for a 99-year 
lease on some important defense bases off 
the Atlantic Coast. This was followed, 
in the beginning of Roosevelt's third 
term, by passage of the Lend-Lease Act 
which empowered him to sell, lease, or 
give away war materiel to any nations 
fighting aggression. 

Tension increased as a series 
of acts “short of war” never- 
theless brought war nearer. We 
were being rigorously prepared 
for the involvement which 
Roosevelt was now admitting 
we might not be able to avoid. 
In spite of all this, we were 
considered hopelessly unprepared 
when war came. 

Under great secrecy Roosevelt 
met Prime Minister Churchill at 


an undisclosed meeting-place to formulate the 
Atlantic Charter, a program dedicated to the 
destruction of Nazi tyranny and to subsequent 
post-war cooperation of nations. 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, we were at- 
tacked by the Japanese at Pearl Harbor. Roose- 
velt declared war on Japan. On December 11, 
Germany and Italy declared war on the United 
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States. Two weeks later Churchill and Roosevelt 
drafted the Declaration of the United Nations 
and Roosevelt agreed to join the Allies in fighting 
the Axis countries. Six months later they ar- 
ranged for an Anglo-American invasion of North 
Africa. This was carried out the following No- 
vember and in January, 1943, Roosevelt arrived 
in Casablanca for another meeting with Churchill. 
They decided that the war would come to an end 
only on unconditional surrender of the enemy. 

In November of that year, in Cairo, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
met to plan new steps in the war against Japan. 
Following this conference another one was ar- 
ranged where, at Teheran, in Iran, Stalin was 
finally persuaded, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, to join with Churchill and Roosevelt. 
There the “big three” leaders sat down together 
and plotted their joint strategy against Germany. 

So all-important was our war-time economy 
during all these years that Roosevelt “went easy” 
on some of his more controversial New Deal 
policies. He made every effort to placate the 
business community, conciliate political opponents, 
and, in general, unite the country for full war- 
time production (which was, incidentally, a verit- 
able miracle of productivity) and for acceptance 
of the post-war peace settlements agreed on by 
the “big three.” 


ILL HEALTH AND DEATH 


In 1944, in spite of the fact that he was a man 
worn and weary after twelve gruelling years at 
the most taxing job in the world, and in ill health 
to boot, he sought and was elected to a fourth 
term of office, defeating Thomas E. Dewey by 
432 to 99 electoral votes. His running-mate was 
Harry S. Truman. By this time the end of the 
war was on the horizon and Roosevelt was con- 
cerned with peace terms. With that superhuman 
effort of will which was so characteristic of him, 
he traveled to Yalta on the Russian Riviera to 
meet once more with Stalin and Churchill. Plans 
were made there for the disposition, after victory, 
of Germany and Japan and for reparations. 

Home again after this conference, Roosevelt 
was fulfilled in ambition but broken in health. 
He died, of a cerebral hemorrhage, in Warm 
Springs, Georgia, on April 12, 1945. 


His PERSONALITY, 


So much for the public career of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. On the personal side he was a man 
of imagination, wit, and friendly good humor. 
His strength of will was enormous; his vitality 
and good humor were marked by all who met him. 
He could chat comfortably and genially with all 


manner of people. This geniality, coupled with 
his personal magnetism and his warm, rich, ap- 
pealing voice, lent their charm and persuasive- 
ness to his famous “fireside chats” over the radio. 
He had a way of making people feel he was 
taking them into his confidence. 

He was greatly aided in effecting his policies 
by his close friend and adviser, Harry L. Hopkins, 
and by his wife, Eleanor Roosevelt, whose inde- 
fatigable good will tours to every corner of the 
globe did indeed spread the gospel of good will 
to the most far-flung peoples. Not that Roosevelt 
didn’t do a phenomenal amount of traveling him- 
self—far more than any other President has 
ever done. 

He enjoyed informality and home life, and the 
White House, during his administrations, was 
the scene of many a gathering for his five chil- 
dren and their families. Both at the White House 
and at their Hyde Park home he and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were host and hostess to thousands of guests 
in every walk of life. All were treated with the 
same warm and friendly informality regardless 
of whether they were laborers, writers, actors, 
politicians, or King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth of England who were served hot dogs and 
baked beans at the famous Hyde Park picnic. 

Roosevelt was a dynamo of energy who worked 
tirelessly and purposefully in spite of physical 
handicaps and bitter political opposition. He 
could bounce back from exhaustion by a brief 
period of relaxation, a swim in his pool, a sunning 
at one or other of his resorts, a session with his 
stamp collection, an evening of convivial conver- 
sation with a friend, or, when necessary, a vaca- 
tion on the Presidential yacht or a retreat to 
Warm Springs. 

His death was mourned, as would have been 
the death of a dearly beloved personal friend, in 
every corner of the globe. Radios resounded with 
grief-stricken funeral orations. | Newspapers 
were black with obituary eulogies. Sorrow was 
marked on people’s faces everywhere. The “little 
people” of the world felt they had lost their best 
friend, their staunchest ally. 

Perhaps the final words of Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s radio address should stand as his most 
fitting memorial: 

“We can do no better in honoring the memory 
of Mr. Roosevelt than by pledging renewed and 
increased devotion to... our country and our 
cause ... to continue to fight for: 


Freedom of speech 

Freedom of religion 
Freedom from want 
Freedom from fear.” 
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OLIVER WENDELL 


Wuen Oliver Wendell Holmes, the famous 
jurist, was born in Boston in 1841, New England 
was in an intellectual golden age. His father, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Senior, the poet and 
physician, was a leading member of the literary 
aristocracy of the day. Emerson, Whittier, 
Lowell, Hawthorne and Longfellow were in the 
charmed circle. 

As the boy grew older he was encouraged in his 
studies by Ralph Waldo Emerson who frequently 
visited the Beacon Street home. Instead of being 
narrowed by the gentility of the Bostonian 
colony, he was encouraged by Emerson to “study 
with skepticism.” “Be critical,’ Emerson said, 
“Learn to think, and think all the way through.” 
Wendell, as he was called to distinguish him 
from his father, was to become one of America’s 
greatest thinkers. 

The Holmes’ house was filled with books. 
Wendell read everything. Homer’s “Iliad” and 
Plato’s “The Republic’ were two of his favor- 
ites. He was reading the latter one day many 
years afterward when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called on him in Washington. The 
Justice explained that he was reading it “to 
improve his mind.” His lifetime was devoted 
to “improving his mind,” for his reading habits 
were insatiable. 

He entered into his studies at Harvard with 
deep interest. Education was carried on in the 
formal, classical manner, with Greek and Latin 
as the backbone courses. It seemed to Wendell 
that they should be taught, not as disciplinary 
grammar, but for the meaning and content. 

But the classical scholars employed con- 
versation as a teaching medium, and Wendell’s 
talk then, as it always remained, was sparkling 
and rich. Lord Haldane once called “Holmes 
one of the best talkers he had ever known.” 

“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” was 
written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Senior, and 
the author’s fame might have smothered his 
son’s blossoming talents. Dr. Holmes was Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. Frustrated by 
the mysterious deaths of so many young mothers 
of the time, he sought and found the cause of 
puerperal fever. Wendell was to follow his 
illustrious father in this admirable spirit of 
scientific searching. When young Wendell was 
graduated from Harvard in 1861, the New York 
Herald Tribune commented: “O. W. Holmes, 
Junior is a worthy scion of his father.” 

The graduates of that fateful year, 1861, 


HOLMES 


found themselves facing the Civil War. Wendell 
enlisted immediately and was commissioned Lieu- 
tenant in the Twentieth Massachusetts Infantry 
Volunteers. In its first battle the regiment was 
driven back and the twenty-year old Lieutenant 
was struck twice. As soon as he had recov- 
ered, he rejoined the regiment and went through 
battle after battle. 

As he lay on the ground with his comrades 
or stumbled through the mud, Wendell Holmes 
felt the terrible dullness and senselessness of 
war. It was not adventure or gallantry but just 
a painful task to be done. His last wound was 
received at Fredericksburg and his part in the 
war was ended in 1863. He had earned the 
rank of Captain, with a tribute from his supe- 
riors: “An excellent officer.” 

Holmes replied: “Don’t call me a hero. I 
was not born for it and did nothing remarkable.” 

As a soldier, one of his officers had told him 
that he was an “internal man.” He had de- 
cided to study law, and he wanted to undertake 
the profession as an intellectual but not as an 
“ivory tower” dweller. His father told him that 
a lawyer could never be a great man; but his 
liking for logic, social theories and the study 
of government led him to carry out his decision. 

At first he met with discouragement. Law 
was taught by dry lecture and textbook methods, 
and the uninteresting technical details seemed 
unrelated to history and the changing customs 
of men. But his dissatisfaction prodded the 
poineer spirit in him. Like his father, he was 
determined to forge ahead until he found what 
he was seeking. 

When Wendell Holmes joined the practice of 
Chandler, Shattuck and Thayer, he continued to 
read widely on every subject. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1867. He undertook the tremen- 
dous task of editing Kent’s “Commentaries on 
Amercian Law.” The edition is still a classic. 
He contributed to the “American Law Review” 
and taught at Harvard, but his practice was 
never lucrative. He married his childhood sweet- 
heart, Fannie Dixwell, and from then on the 
signs of his success grew brighter. His lectures 
in New England and his book, ‘The Common 
Law,” won wide approbation. 

A professorship at the Harvard Law School 
was awarded him, on the same faculty with 
Louis Brandeis, and in 1882, he was appointed 
Judge of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
These were times of conflict between big busi- 
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ness and employees, between the people and 
swollen corporations. Up to 1891, Justice Holmes 
had dissented only twice from his fellow jurists, 
but there came several dissensions on his part 
which marked him as a “friend of Labor.” 

When the case of Vegelahn versus Guntner 
came up, there were strikes throughout the na- 
tion against the great trusts. Excitement was 
running high. The shop of Vegelahn was be- 
ing picketed by Guntner and others, never more 
than two at a time, for unfairness to the em- 
ployees. An injunction was granted by the 
majority of the Court to prohibit further picket- 
ing of the shop. 

But Justice Holmes voted with the minor- 
ity. He consistently disapproved of the use 
of the injunction. Holmes was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court and 
served three years before he was called to 
Washington by President Theodore Roosevelt to 
be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The year was 1902, and at the 
age of sixty-two Oliver Wendell Holmes set 
out on his greatest adventure. 

President Roosevelt was determined to use 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act against big busi- 
ness combines. The newest railroad merger, the 
Northern Securities Company, was the first test 
case. 

The Supreme Court voted as the President 
had wished, but he was disappointed in his newly 
appointed Justice. Holmes had voted with the 
conservatives, stating that he did not consider 
power and bigness illegal or necessarily dishonest. 

In many cases he took the side of labor, of- 
ten voting with Justice Brandeis who had joined 
the Court. When the Court declared in 1918, 
by a vote of five to four, that the Child Labor 
Law was unconstitutional, Holmes and Brandeis 
dissented. 

In the famous case of Abrams, a Russian- 
born American who had scattered leaflets ob- 
jecting to sending U. S. troops into Russia after 
the Revolution there, and who called for a 
strike of American workers, Holmes declared 
that, under the Constitution, the defendant had 
a right to distribute the leaflets. 
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In the cases of Truax versus Corrigan, Gitlow 
and dozens of others Holmes was for freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press and of the 
mails, and for the Bill of Rights. Most of his 
dissensions have since been vindicated and have 
become part of our federal laws. 

The decision of the Supreme Court denying 
citizenship to Rosika Schwimmer, Hungarian 
pacifist and fifty-year-old diplomat, brought forth 
a dissension from Justice Holmes which today 
lives in triumph as the law of the land. Rosika 
Schwimmer had testified that in time of war 
she would not bear arms—in other words, she 
was a conscientious objector. Of her, in his 
dissenting opinion, Justice Holmes wrote: 

“The applicant seems to be a woman of su- 
perior character and intelligence, obviously more 
than ordinarily desirable as a citizen of the 
United States. The views referred to are an 
extreme opinion of pacifism, but she thoroughly 
believes in organized government and prefers 
that of the United States to any other in the 
world. 

“If there is any principle of the Constitution 
that more imperatively calls for attachment than 
any other it is the principle of free thought... 
I would suggest that the Quakers have done 
their share to make the country what it is... 
I had not supposed hitherto that we regretted 
our inability to expel them because they believe 
more than some of us in the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

Justice Holmes retired on his ninetieth birth- 
day, having given fifty years of service to his 
country. He was called the “Great Dissenter,” 
but time has proved his dissents to be affirma- 
tions of what the people wanted. 

When he died in 1935, he was buried beside 
his wife in Arlington Cemetery. At the ser- 
vice, a passage was read from a eulogy he had 
written of another: “At the grave of a hero 
we end, not with sorrow at the inevitable loss, 
but with the contagion of his courage; and with 
a kind of desperate joy we go back to the 
fight.” Oliver Wendell Holmes left his inspira- 
tion, his belief and hope for the future of his 
country. 


THE MAYO BROTHERS 


THE quiet little town of Rochester, Minnesota, 
is a Mecca for travelers from all over the world. 
They come—rich and poor of every nationality, 
color, and religion—because Rochester has be- 
come “the medical crossroads of the world.” Its 
two brilliant and famous doctors, the Mayo broth- 
ers, were not “specialists” in a medical or surgical 
sense, but they did specialize in making sick peo- 
ple well. Now the obscure town has a continuous 
floating population of over five thousand who 
come to attend the huge Mayo Clinic. 
know they will be cured if it is scientifically 
possible. They also feel confident that if nothing 
is wrong with them, they will be told so quite 
frankly. 

The Mayo brothers, who died in 1939, were 
outstanding surgeons of their time. They trav- 
eled extensively in other countries studying, and 
later, lecturing and teaching other surgeons and 
students. The greatest specialists took trips to 
the Mayo Clinic to observe difficult operations 
performed. Although the two brothers’ particular 
field was surgery, they did not believe in per- 
forming unnecessary operations. In fact, they 
instituted at the Clinic a vast project of study 
and research for curing their patients through 
practice of medicine in its many special branches, 
often enabling them to avoid surgery. They be- 
lieved what their father had told them, “Don’t 
cut when you do not have to.” 

The father, Doctor William Worrall Mayo, 
laid the ground work for them years before. He 
had come from England in 1845 as a young 
chemist. His medical degree was received from 
the University of Missouri and later he and his 
wife settled in Le Sueur, Minnesota, where his 
first son, William, was born in 1861. The younger 
boy, Charles, was born in Rochester in 1865. 

In those days, during the Civil War, surgery 
was crude. There were very few surgeons and 
Doctor Mayo’s name soon became known. Physi- 
cians from surrounding counties brought their 
patients to “the Little Doctor” for advice and 
surgical help. He frequently had to devise and 
forge his own instruments, and his sons were 
very young when they began to help him in his 
many tasks. They learned to sterilize the instru- 
ments and hand them to him when he had no 
assistant during operations. They learned the 
name of each human bone from the skeleton, 


“Chief Broken Nose,” a relic of the Indian Wars: 


hanging in the Doctor’s closet for many years. 
Doctor Mayo was an ardent believer in con- 


They 


tinuing study and advancement in his profession, 
At considerable sacrifice, he journeyed to New 
York for a year’s work at Bellevue Hospital 
where he learned the latest developments of 
Pasteur and Lister in germ study and antisep- 
tics. He returned home with a longing for a 
new microscope, but the one he wanted was priced 
at six hundred dollars, an enormous amount to 
“the Little Doctor.” It was decided to mortgage 
the home to obtain the precious microscope, and © 
after ten years it was all paid for. Needless to 
say, the boys made good use of the instrument. 
In High School, they were interested in the study 
of chemistry, and liked to work in the corner 
drug store where prescriptions were made up. 
They learned about the administration of anaes- 
thesia from their father. In fact, the Mayo 
brothers had learned more about medicine by the 
time they were ready for college than many stu- 
dents know at graduation from medical school. 

William James Mayo obtained his degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1883. Charles 
Horace Mayo chose Northwestern University 
from which he was graduated in 1888. Both 
joined their father’s practice and were known 
to all as “Doctor Will” and ‘Doctor Charlie.” 

When a disastrous tornado struck Rochester, 
the emergency called for extreme efforts in car- 
ing for the injured. The need for a hospital 
was widely felt, and through the assistance of 
the Sisters of the order of St. Francis, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, small but well equipped, was estab- 
lished. The Mayos, being Protestants, were criti- 
cized for associating with the Catholic hospital. 
They maintained, however, that religion had no 
part in their medical creed. They treated every 
patient with impartial care, regardless of re- 
ligion, nationality, or color. The hospital flour- 
ished. More and more difficult cases were sent 
in by other doctors, and a new wing had to be 
added. 

The Mayos took up advanced medical studies 
in various countries, one traveling abroad while 
the other remained to supervise the practice. 
They noted with disapproval the increase of “spe- 
cialists” in the profession. It was their opinion 
that a physician who specialized in one particular 
field would limit his usefulness in the diagnosis 
and treatment in other fields. They believed that 
“specialists” were desirable only if brought to- 
gether to cooperate in group consultations. 

After a new associate joined the staff, plans 
began to take shape for the great and famous 
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Mayo Clinic. For the first time medical students 
were brought into the hospital for training. This 
new system of training, in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota Medical School, was to 
become a model for national medical training. 
Specialists in every line of medicine and surgery 
were united under one roof, together with re- 
search scientists endowed by the Mayo Founda- 
tion who worked and studied for the prevention 
as well as the cure of disease. Thousands of 
operations were performed each year. Patients 
entering the Clinic benefitted from the combined 
efforts of the staff consultations, receiving a 
most complete physical examination and the finest 
care which modern medical science could provide. 

St. Mary’s, known as “that hospital up in the 
corn-fields,” grew into the renowned Mayo Clinic 
—the most efficient medical center in the world. 
Honors were heaped on the two Mayo brothers, 
yet they remained modest and as calm, kindly, 
and simple as their country neighbors. “Doctor 
Will” and “Doctor Charlie’ had achieved the 


highest scientific acclaim. When they died, just 
two months apart, they left in every country on 
earth a multitude of men trained to carry on the 
Mayo Clinic ideals and principles. 

They left, too, the monumental Mayo Founda- 


tion for Medical Education and Research which 
they had established to carry on fundamental re- 
search in the medical sciences and which con- 
tinues to contribute to the nation’s health today. 
The annual award for outstanding services was 
bestowed on the Mayo Foundation by the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
December 9, 1946. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president 
of Johns Hopkins University, presented the 
award, a parchment scroll, to Dr. Donald C. 
Balfour, director of the Foundation. 

Dr. Bowman’s words at the presentation were: 

“To the sick for whom the Mayo Clinic has 
been trustee as well as physician, to the numerous 
and devoted staff members who have labored so 
successfully in the advancement of knowledge, 
and to all who have aided in any way in the 
magnificent achievements that we honor today, 
we express our gratitude, our felicitations and 
our faith that they will continue to be guided by 
the same star.” 

He cited the Foundation’s achievements. 

Accepting the award, Dr. Balfour’s reply was 
significant for the future: 

“Organized research has brought about such 
remarkable advances that no problem of medicine 
seems unsolvable.” 


THE FAMOUS MAYO BROTHERS AND THEIR FATHER 
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Asout three blocks from where Alfred Emanuel 
Smith was born, on the lower east side of New 
York City, there are twenty-one acres devoted to 
decent housing for two thousand families who 
hitherto have lived in slums. This will be a 
memorial to Al Smith, the kind he would have 
wanted more than anything else, for he loved the 
people he grew up with in that tenement district. 
He worked first and foremost for them through- 
out his entire public career. 

Some citizens of his city hope to erect a bronze 
figure of Governor Smith on the lawn there, near 
the children’s playground of the development 
which will bear his name, for he was a friend 
of the children. He helped to get them better 
schools and health stations and as many other 
advantages of life as he could. 

‘He rose from the role of the poor boy of the 
crowded city to become renowned as “the greatest 
Governor the Empire State ever had.” He grew 
up among Irish, Slovaks, Russians, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Poles, Italians and Rumanians, and as 
a child he saw democracy at work. He was to ful- 
fill a dream of making it work in his whole state. 

He said when he was first inaugurated Gover- 
nor of New York: “I was eager to demonstrate 
that no mistake had been made by the people 
when they entrusted their government to a man 
who had come up from the lowest rung of the 
ladder to the highest position within their gift.” 
He wanted to make good for those still on the 
“lowest rung.” He proved to the nation that 
such men contribute to our nation’s growth. 

Alfred E. Smith was born in 1873. His father, 
who was a truckman, died when the boy was 
fourteen years old, and young Al went to work in 
the Fulton Fish Market. Bubbling with energy, 
he became a mainstay in amateur theatricals and 
a hard worker at the local Tammany Party Club. 
He was thin and spry and dressed in loud suits 
and derby hats. 

One day the district leader told Al to get a 
new suit, for he was being sent to Albany as a 
member of the State Assembly. For the first few 
years he created no sensation there, voting as a 
strict party man. But, because he thought it was 
an Assemblyman’s duty to learn the why and 
wherefore of each bill introduced, Al Smith spent 
hours diligently studying and acquiring vast in- 
formation about the state’s administration. In 
1911 he became the majority leader of the As- 
sembly. This was the year of the terrible Triangle 
Shirtwaist fire, when 146 women were burned to 
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death in a sweat-shop factory because there were 
no fire-escapes. As Vice-chairman, under the 
chairmanship of Robert F. Wagner, Al Smith 
began to fight and fight hard for reforms. 

He found that factories employed women and 
children, under no supervision, at any wage set 
by the employer, with no protection against fire, 
accident or industrial disease. After studying 
working conditions in every part of the state, he 
determined that chaos in industry must cease, 
that the state must protect its people. 

A labor code was set up which was to serve 
as a model for other states and for the national 
government. As Speaker of the Assembly Al 
Smith worked tirelessly to secure registration 
of factories, supervision over fire hazards and 
sanitation. He fought against unguarded ma- 
chinery, long hours, child labor, night and Sunday 
work for women, and for the first time gave 
workmen’s compensation to be handled by a state 
Commission. 

A Constitutional Convention was called in 1915 
for modernizing the mechanics of state govern- 
ment. Al Smith made an extraordinary demon- 
stration of his knowledge of the Executive budget, 
water power, taxation, reorganizing and consoli- 
dating state departments, and general efficiency 
in running New York State. Elihu Root con- 
gratulated him on his presentation of so many 
intricate figures from memory and on his fund 
of comprehensive information. 

Al Smith had made many friends in every 
county. He was enormously liked by the plain 
citizens who felt that with his lack of affectation 
in manner and speech he was one of them. When 
he stepped into the Governor’s Mansion in 1919, 
the crudeness of the fishmonger was far behind 
him. He was admired for his dignified poise, his 
memory for facts, his force, and his genius for 
the conduct of government. With no higher 
education, he had made his early years of in- 
dustry and study in Albany pay off in the highest 
achievement. Tammany no longer told him what 
to do; he told Tammany. 

Four times he was elected Governor of New 
York and became known throughout the nation 
for his long-range program “to give the people 
full realization of democracy at home.” He was 
a trail blazer for reorganizing state government, 
rent laws, housing, Children’s Courts, slum- 
clearing, pbuilding of hopitals, prisons, schools, 
parks and the preservation of the state’s re- 
sources, including water power. The St. Lawrence 


Water-way System was one of his favorite 
projects. All this he did with the greatest thrift, 
after consolidating scores of overlapping agencies 
into twenty tight-knit departments. 

Alfred E. Smith was nominated for the Presi- 
dency in 1928 by his friend, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in a brilliant speech in which Smith was termed 
“The Happy Warrior.” The presidential cam- 
paign against Herbert Hoover was a bitter one. 
Intolerant and slanderous accusations were hurled 
at Smith without justification. Although he was 
defeated, many believed that he would have 
served the country well as an outstanding admin- 
istrator of force and efficiency. His stature 
remained undiminished as a progressive humani- 
tarian, a popular idol with honor and integrity. 
When he died in 1944, New York lost its “Good 
Governor” and the nation a true patriot. 

The memory of the man who helped others is 
honored in an increasing number of ways—for 
instance, a 
new wing 
with sixteen 
stories and 
250 beds 
added to one 
of New York 
City’s great 
hospitals, the 
Ao etere d 
Bana ne! 
Smith Mem- 
orial, form- 
ing a part of 
St. Vincent’s 
hospital. Ona 
placque over 
the main en- 
trance of St. 
Vincent’s are 
tnseni bed 
these words: 
“These doors 
ARG COWGL 


open to the afflicted of all classes with no dis- 
tinction of creed, color or country.” These words 
express the humanitarianism of Al Smith’s politi- 
cal practices. He once defined politics: “Politi-s 
is the science of translating into government 
social and economic forces of the people in such 
a way as to advance their welfare, with full re- 
gard for justice and the common good.” 

The greatest tribute, in the eyes of fourteen 
million American stamp collectors, at least, was 
shown to Al Smith’s memory when a United 
States stamp was issued in his image. This 
honor is ordinarily reserved for Presidents and 
others who had climbed far higher on the political 
ladder than Al Smith, But it was accorded him 
because of the many thousands of letters which 
came from people all over the state requesting it. 
He thus joined the illustrious Americans who had 
been so honored: Benjamin Franklin, Nathan 
Hale, Virginia Dare, General Pulaski, Alexander 
Hamilton, 
Daniel Web- 
ster, Daniel 
Boone, Rob- 
ert: Ea: Lee; 
Alexander 
Graham Bell, 
Walt Whit- 
man, Thomas 
Alva Edison, 


Susan B. An- 
thony and 
Jane Ad- 
dams. 

This in- 
deed,isa 
high honor 


to the hum- 
ble tenement 
boy who 
strove hard 
to be “a fel- 
low to every 
man.” 


ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH 
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WENDELL Ly WILEKIE 


Wenpett L. WILLKIe was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the presidency of the United States, 
but, such was the force of his personality, he 
was seldom thought of as defeated. His posi- 
tion was unique in that he gained more prestige 
and personal influence after he lost the election 
than he had ever had before. It was after his 
defeat that he became a great champion of pro- 
gressive ideas at home and friendship and under- 
standing between people all over the world. 

His book, “One World,” expressed his ideas of 
international cooperation and peaceful relations. 
Immediately upon publication it became one of 
the most widely read and discussed documents 
of the times, and was translated into many 
languages. The significance of Willkie’s ideas 
was appreciated everywhere, and on his flying 
trips abroad to lands both near and remote he 
was accepted as a friend to all people. 


N 


AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 


In 1940, Wendell Willkie ran for President 
as the Republican nominee against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. During the war that burst upon our 
country one year later, he was increasingly active 
in the service of his fellow-men. He fought 
for tolerance, for better treatment of the Negro 
and of all other minority groups too, and for 
the rights of human beings over those of prop- 
erty. 

He served as ambassador of good will for 
President Roosevelt who had defeated him, trav- 
eling to war-beset England, Russia and China. 
With him he carried American aid and friend- 
ship, and he won for himself popularity and 
admiration for his forthright, warm-hearted per- 
sonality. 


SMALL TOWN BOY 


Wendell Willkie had been a small-town boy. 
He was born in Elwood, Indiana, in 1892, the 
youngest of six children. His parents were 
both lawyers, and it was a family who loved 
reading, fast-talking discussion, and lusty good- 
humor. At the University of Indiana hig fond- 
ness for discussion put him out in front in 
campus debates. He became known as something 
of a radical because he was “against’’ every- 
thing. Just, as in later years, he attacked the 
administration in Washington, he found fault 
with the faculty and with the snobs in the 
fraternities. He thought of himself as the de- 


fender of “the underdog,” and busied himself 
promoting college politics. 


BECOMES INDUSTRIAL LAWYER 


As a young practicing lawyer, Willkie’s first 
important position was with the legal staff of 
the Firestone Rubber Company. He soon en- 
tered another law firm in Akron, Ohio, which 
made him a member, and he was eminently suc- 
cessful. One account handled by the firm was 
the Ohio Edison, Willkie’s first contact with 
public utilities affairs. 

At this time, Willkie was well liked—an ef- 
fective lawyer with a warm hearted yet aggres- 
sive personality. He had married Edith Wilk 
of Indiana. Retaining his old interest in debate, 
he backed liberal causes and was sufficiently 
interested in politics to attend the National 
Democratic conventions. He voted for Al Smith. 

An invitation of outstanding importance was 
tendered Willkie in 1929. He was asked to 
come to New York as counsel for the new 
gigantic holding company, Commonwealth and 
Southern. The offer was too tempting finan- 
cially to refuse. 


ENTERS WALL STREET 


This was a difficult period to enter the Wall 
Street scene. The orgies of the 1920’s had left 
utility stocks at the lowest ebb, with Common- 
wealth and Southern practically bankrupt. When 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stepped into the White 
House in 1932, Willkie was made president of the 
power company. Its holdings were spread from 
Alabama to Michigan, and Willkie traveled up 
and down the vast territory exerting all his 
energies to arouse the waning business, and 
after a gigantic effort he succeeded in increas- 
ing power and light consumption and in more 
than quadrupling sales of electrical appliances. 
Commonwealth and Southern was saved. 

A new threat to the company soon appeared. 
In the Tennessee Valley, the government had 
started its own power and light business, with 
the intention of buying up several lines adjacent 
to Willkie’s Alabama Power Company. Willkie 
had fought hard to get his corporation back on 
its feet, and he decided to battle it out with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority which now 
threatened it. 
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ATTACKS TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


From his office on Pine Street, one block from 
Wall Street, Willkie directed his attack on the 
government, using a fund of several thousand 
dollars for his purposes. In spite of his hard 
fight, the Supreme Court ruled the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to be within the constitution 
and Willkie decided to sell his Tennessee Power 
Company. The price he named was $100,000,000. 
Finally the government agreed to pay $79,600,- 
ooo and the affair was settled. 

The controversy had put Wendell Willkie in 
the limelight. At the conclusion of his trans- 
action he was given more and more publicity. 
His stockholders believed he had driven a good 
bargain, obtaining about twenty-five million dol- 
lars more than the government had at first been 
willing to pay. Big business approved of his 
attacks on “public ownership” and he was in- 
vited to speak in many sections of the country. 
His winning personality captivated audiences on 
such radio programs as “Information, Please” 
and “Town Meeting of the Air.” Numerous 
magazines carried his contributions, charging the 
New Deal with “robbing private enterprise of its 
freedom”. 


CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENCY 


Willkie found himself launched on a crusade 
for the “preservation of public utilities privately 
owned,” and before he knew it, he was being 
mentioned as “a powerful candidate’ for the 
presidency. People who loathed Roosevelt and 
the New Deal swarmed around him, and to the 
dismay of Republican Party politicians, the Will- 
kie rush was on. 

At the Republican convention in 1940 Willkie 
was nominated on the sixth ballot. An amateur 
had won with spontaneous cries from the gal- 
lery: “We want Willkie!” The tall, handsome 
“Indiana farmer,” as he insisted on calling him- 
self, attracted men and women alike. He had a 
warm smile for everybody. 

However, with his acceptance speech in El- 
wood, Indiana, there came disappointment for 
his frenzied followers. It sounded too much 
like Roosevelt’s own philosophy. Willkie’s radio 
delivery was not all that could be desired, and 
in his ensuing campaign covering thirty-thousand 
miles, although he treated his listeners to an 


exhibit of boundless energy, torrents of words 
and contradictory, violent attacks on Roosevelt 
and the third term, his voice rasped with throat 
hoarseness and fatigue. His campaign was con- 
fused but exciting. Willkie was full of confi- 
dence that he would be elected. 


POPULARITY GROWS AFTER DEFEAT 


The results of the election are well known. 
It is not surprising that the loser was disap- 
pointed, even shocked. The surprising thing is 
the part Willkie played as a public figure after 
his defeat. People thought of him as a Liberal 
and an important American who contributed his 
talents and ideals to his country. He may have 
been a Wall Street lawyer and a big business 
man, but he loved all men and sought to serve 
them. 

As he traveled over the world he gained 
international knowledge and experience, and as 
he grew in intellectual stature his popularity 
increased too. No one could resist the radiance 
of his spirit. His expanding interest in world 
affairs was rewarded by the affection and appre- 
ciation of the people. Without holding public 
office, he had achieved a high place in the esteem 
of his countrymen. His sudden death in 1944 
came as a stunning blow. It saddened the na- 
tion which felt that in building “One World,” 
of which Wendell Willkie wrote, his strength 
and courage would have been of tremendous help 
and inspiration. 


WILLKIE MEMORIAL FOUNDED 


After his death a group of influential liberal- 
minded citizens banded together to found the 
Willkie Memorial. The officers include Sumner 
Welles, Harry D. Gideonse and Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope. They opened a nine-story struc- 
ture, dedicating it as the Willkie Memorial Build- 
ing, October 8, 1945. It is the headquarters 
of seven important national and local agencies, 
all operating, in their particular fields, for the 
advancement of education, community housing 
and planning, welfare of minority groups—racial 
and religious—and for the ideal of freedom for 
all. 

The noble purpose of the Willkie Memorial 
is inscribed on the entrance placque: “WE 
CARRY... ON IN THE SPIRITIOF HIS 
SERVICE TO ALL MEN IN ONE WORLD.” 
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RUSSELE H:-CONWELE 
BY LANSING F. SMITH 


RussetL H. Conwett was born February 15, 
1843, on a farm in Massachusetts, of poor and 
deeply religious parents. When he was fourteen, 
he managed to attend the Wilbraham Academy. 
He did his own cooking and earned as much 
money as he could. He realized that it was 
vitally important for him to acquire more educa- 
tion arid decided to go to Yale after working a 
year to make this possible. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, Conwell 
was too young to enlist. But in 1862, President 
Lincoln called for 100,000 men and the boy could 
no longer be kept from enlisting. He organized 
a regiment known as “The 46 Massachusetts 
Volunteers.”” He was unanimously elected Cap- 
tain, although only nineteen years old. Captain 
Conwell was seriously wounded at the battle of 
Kenesaw Mountain and spent many months in 
the hospital. He prayed to God that if He spared 
his life, he would consecrate it to His service. By 
the time he was well, the war was over. 

Conwell began his career as a lawyer in the 
office of a Judge in Springfield, Massachusettts. 
He astonished the Judge by repeating from mem- 
ory the whole of Blackstone. He was admitted 
to the Bar and was now ready to face life for 
himself. His next move was marriage to one of 
his former pupils. 

Conwell next practiced law in Boston where 
he had an immediate success. He and Mrs. 
Conwell settled in a suburb. Their house was 
near completion when Mrs. Conwell died. About 
this time, he took a step unprecedented in Boston, 
responding without charge to the legal needs of 
the poor. Among his cases was a Baptist group in 
Lexington who wanted to disband the congrega- 
tion and dispose of the property. 

Conwell advised the board to build a new 
church and make it a real factor in the life of 
the city. They finally agreed and were to meet 
him the next morning to begin work on a new 
church by tearing down the old one. However, 
he was the only one who appeared. But he had 
provided himself with tools and he began de- 
molishing the old building. A bystander promised 
to donate $100. Another pledged the same amount. 
Some of the members came to help. When 
Conwell finally laid down his tools, a total of 
$5,000 had been subscribed. The members in- 
vited Conwell to preach for them. 

Mr. Conwell’s preaching at Lexington attracted 
the interest of the Grace Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia. Its committee invited him to be their 


minister. This seemed to him another opportunity 
for a larger service; so he accepted. 

His work in Philadelphia was a success from 
the beginning, and soon his congregation resolved 
that it was time for them to build the great 
church. The building had a seating capacity of 
3,135. More than 9,000 attended on the opening 
Sunday. During his ministry, Mr. Conwell bap- 
tized more than 6,000 members. 

One night when Mr. Conwell had been in 
Philadelphia about two years, a young printer 
stayed after Prayer Meeting and asked him what 
he could do about getting an education. Mr. 
Conwell organized a class. The students soon 
outgrew the facilities of the church and had to 
rent other quarters. Temple College was char- 
tered in 1888 and during Mr. Conwell’s lifetime 
enrolled more than 100,000 students. In 1907 it 
became Temple University and still carries on the 
fundamental program on which it was established. 

Mr. Conwell lectured on many subjects. But 
the “Acres of Diamonds” lecture was delivered 
more than 6,000 times. It concerns a rich and 
contented man in Persia whose priest told him 
how the last creation consisted of diamonds made 
of sunshine which were placed along rivers, by 
the acre. The man decided he would sell all his 
possession and find the diamonds and become the 
richest man in the world. He started out on his 
search. He never succeeded in locating the dia- 
monds and finally, when he had spent all his 
money, he committed suicide. The man whe 
purchased his property discovered the acres of 
diamonds on the land he bought. On this prop- 
erty was developed the Golconda Diamond Mine, 
one of the richest the world has ever known. 

Mr. Conwell used the story to tell his audience 
how their great opportunities were at their own 
doors. He urged that they begin right where they 
were, with what they had, and develop their 
abilities to the fullest possible degree. Conwell 
usually made inquiries around a town before 
delivering the lecture there. Then he presented 
his recommendations concretely. 

Mr. Conwell spoke to at least ten million people 


‘during his six years on the lecture platform. 


Except for his expenses, all the money he received 
from this service was used to help more than ten 
thousand young men and women through college. 

On a Sunday morning, December 6, 1925, 
Russell Conwell passed into eternal life. It does 
not seem possible any one man could have done 
so much through his own ability and efforts. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 


BY CORINNA MARSH 


THE well-known definition of genius as “an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains” has probably 
never been more accurately applied than to the 
genius of Thomas Alva Edison. 

His life as inventor extraordinary, creator of 
technical marvels, worker of scientific miracles, 
and relentless seeker for truth was marked, every 
step of the way, by vision and imagination ex- 
pressed through the most concentrated kind of 
hard, painstaking work. 

Edison had the ability, rare even among great 
geniuses, to dream and think and work toward 
a specific purpose. His goal was to benefit man- 
kind through the invention of technological im- 
provements in the mechanics of daily living. This 
goal he achieved in hundreds of inventions many 
of which we of the present generation take com- 
pletely for granted. Who can say that but for 
the genius of Edison we might still be living 
without the electrical miracles performed by light 
and sound in our industries today? 

It would be interesting to speculate on the role 
Edison might have played had he lived on into 
the Atomic Age. He might well have been its 
master mind as he was the wizard of the Elec- 
trical Age which, in a practical sense, he fathered. 
Certainly his career was as mightly devoted to 
grappling with obstacles, vanquishing the uncon- 
querable, and achieving the impossible as are the 
exploits of any mythical Superman. 

Edison’s eyes were always on the future. The 
past served him only as something accomplished 
and therefore no longer worthy of his time or 
attention. “I don’t live with the past,’ he said 
when he was eighty. “I am living for today and 
tomorrow. I am interested in every department 
of science, art, and manufacture. I read all the 
time on astronomy, chemistry, biology, physics, 
music, metaphysics, mechanics, and other branches 
—political economy, electricity, and in fact all 
things that are making for progress in the world.” 

Imagine! How many people have you ever 
heard of who, at eighty, lived “for today and 
tomorrow?” How many would have continued, 
at that age, to think creatively and work con- 
structively even if they had had Edison’s phe- 
nomenal capacity to begin with? 

Perhaps “phenomenal capacity” is not exactly 
the right phrase to describe Edison’s early life, 
for as a matter of fact Edison’s boyhood was 
not marked by brilliance or even average intelli- 
gence, In the story of Edison’s life as a youth, 


“An Inventor’s Boyhood,” on page 10 of this 
volume, you can read about some of his slow- 
witted exploits when he was a boy. Only the 
prodigious reading he did with his mother — 
the one person who recognized any unusual 
mental powers in him at that time—gives us a 
clue to his potentialities. 

When Edison was fifteen, he pulled a boy from 
the path of a runaway train, saving his life. The 
boy turned out to be the son of the Mt. Clemens 
station master, who, in gratitude, taught the young 
Edison telegraphy. For several years Tom was 
a traveling telegraph operator in various mid- 
Western towns where, it must be admitted, he 
was fired from several jobs for incompetence, 
and in the course of his “puttering’’ he several 
times narrowly escaped losing his life. 

Fate took the awkward, shabby-looking youth 
to Boston where he managed to get himself a job 
with Western Union. That year—1868—he had 
his first invention patented—an electrical device 
for recording votes. But it was deemed imprac- 
tical and he was unable to sell it. His quadruplex 
telegraph, however, which he also invented in this 
year, was later sold to Western Union for 
$100,000. 

Failure to him was merely a springboard to 
further effort. He resolved henceforth to be an 
inventor and nothing else. He left for New York 
and fame. He arrived one morning literally pen- 
niless. But by being able to repair a transmitter 
for the Gold Indicator Company he got a job 
there and quickly worked his way to real riches. 
He invented an improved stock ticker and, when 
he was only twenty-three, sold it for $40,000. 
Thereafter he manufactured and sold his inven- 
tions at his own shop in Newark, New Jersey. 

A year later two great changes occurred in 
Edison’s personal life. His beloved mother died, 
leaving him inconsolably bereft. But at the end 
of the year, as if nature were filling the vacuum 
her loss had made, he was married to Mary 
Stillwell, a charming young woman whom he 
employed in his laboratory. In the course of a 
few years they had one daughter, two sons, and 
a very happy domestic life in a lovely home in 
Newark. 

During these and the following years Edison’s 
inventive genius flourished. He soon built the 
famous laboratory at Menlo Park, New Jersey, 
where he was to produce many of the miracles 
which were to make the world hail him as “the 
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wizard of Menlo Park.” His first inventions 
there were noteworthy chiefly for what they 
were later to become. For example, his “electric 
pen” was one day to be the mimeographing 
machine; the electric spark which he called “the 
etheric force” and which was known to many 
as “the Edison effect” was the foundation of 
wireless telegraphy and of radio. 

1877 was the year which saw his invention of 
the microphone and the phonograph. Had he not 
been so busily occupied with these, Edison might 
also have been known today as the inventor of 
the telephone. That honor was achieved by 
Alexander Graham Bell; but both Elisha Gray, 
a Quaker carpenter of Chicago, and Edison had 
invented telephones of sorts, and Edison actually 
did a great deal to make Mr. Bell’s imperfect 
instrument the practical and powerful voice- 
transmitting device it is today. Incidentally, it 
was Edison’s excited “Hello!” over one of his 
test telephones which gave that word its sanction 
as a way of saying “Are you there?” on tele- 
phones the world over. 

It was in an effort to combine the principles 
of the telephone and the telegraph that Edison 
designed the machine destined to record both 
speech and music—the phonograph. The first 
words this instrument ever recorded were those 
of the nursery rhyme, “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
recited by Edison himself. 

Some time later, during a much-needed vacation 


in Wyoming when there was an eclipse of the, 


sun, Edison invented a device for measuring the 
sun’s heat radiations. It became known as a 
microtasimeter. On the way home, stirred by the 
sight of a group of miners straining to their 
back-breaking toil, Edison conceived the humani- 
tarian idea of harnessing electricity to waterfalls 
for industrial power. Soon thereafter—in spite 
of being called “dreamer,” “boaster,” “fool,” 
etc., even by eminent scientists, and in spite of 
fear amounting almost to panic on the part of 
businessmen engaged in the manufacture of illum- 
inating gas—Edison invented first the arc light, 
which he soon discarded, and then the incandes- 
cent electric lamp which burned, at its first official 
test, for forty-five hours. The next morning’s 
New York Herald headlined its story reporting 
the event: Wortp’s Most RevotutTrionary In- 
VENTION. Execrric Licut Is Born. Gutass 
Burts Turns Nicut Into Day. 

Edison had by now, at the age of thirty-two, 
ushered in the Electrical Age. In his zeal to 
make electric light available everywhere, he had 
to have adequate headquarters for manufacturing, 
training of personnel, etc. He found quarters in 
a big brownstone house at 65 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. The organization he set up there grew 
into what is now that industrial giant, The Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York. 

By this time Edison had obtained more than 
300 patents and had nearly 2000 employees work- 
ing for him. New York City was ablaze with 
electric light and Edison and his backers were 
well on the way to becoming millionaires. 

His next venture—the result of seeing a train 
jump its track—was the electrification of railroad 
transportation, including a _ safer  third-rail 
arrangement which was adopted first by the 
New York Central Railroad and later by the 
New York subway system. 

With the rise in Edison’s financial fortunes, 
his personal life was dealt a heavy blow by the 
tragedy of his wife’s death following typhoid 
fever. He sent his three children to live with 
their Grandmother Stillwell and gave up his 
place at Menlo Park which was now filled with 
sad memories for him. 

Meanwhile the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany had sprung up and was offering Edison stiff 
competition. But Edison merely welcomed this 
as a spur to harder work, which was, in any 
case, the one relief he knew for his loneliness. 
He frequently worked in his laboratory, at this 
time, for sixteen and eighteen hours a day. 

Having invented a system for sending tele- 
grams from a moving train, Edison one day took 
a train to Boston, partly to try out his new 
invention and partly to visit an old friend. 
Through the friend he met a charming young 
girl, Mina Miller, the daughter of an inventor 
of agricultural machinery of Akron, Ohio, whom 
Edison had met and greatly admired several years 
previously. Though she was eighteen years his 
junior, the girl captivated his heart, and, in 1886, 
in a brilliant social ceremony, they were married. 
He bought her a palatial estate in West Orange 
where they lived in great happiness with their 
three children as well as the three older children 
Edison had by his previous marriage. 

He built a new laboratory near his home and 
made it the finest and best equipped of its kind 
in the world. Its first product was the motion 
picture camera and projector. It was called the 
Vitascope and its first public performance was 
commemorated in a tablet placed, in 1938, on the 


‘building now. occupied by Macy’s in New York: 


Here the Motion Picture Began. 


On the night of April 23, 1896, on this 

site, in Koster and Bial’s Music Hall, 

Tuomas A. Eptson, with a Vitascope, 
first projected a Motion Picture. 
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The following years yielded such fruits of the 
inventor’s genius and work as a storage battery, 
rotary kilns for cement production, and improve- 
ments in many fields including electric power, 
the phonograph, and the X-ray. 

During the first World War Edison invented 
substitutes for German drugs, dyes, etc., de- 


active. His two good friends, the automobile 
magnates Henry Ford and Harvey Firestone, 
fearing that there was a possibility of a rubber 
shortage in America, encouraged Edison to try 
to produce raw rubber in the United States. Edi- 
son experimented with 14,000 plants and was 
finally able to produce rubber from goldenrod. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


veloped new ways of making both explosives and 
safety devices. In 1915 Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels named him president of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board and after the war he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his services. 
Edison never slackened in his modesty or in 
his devotion to har work. It was he who scoffed 
at being called a genius by describing it as “98% 
perspiration and 2% inspiration.” He threw 
further light on his amazing achievements by 
asserting that “thinking is the hardest work in 
the world . . . but it can also be a source of 
great pleasure and excitement.” And he de- 
plored that quality which induced people to block 
progress by “a dull stupid resistance to change.” 
Even as he was nearing eighty and his physical 
powers were waning, his mind was still creatively 


On the forty-ninth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the electric light, President Coolidge re- 
warded Edison with the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. A year later, on the fiftieth anniversary, 
the event was celebrated throughout the country. 
Never before had a private citizen been so greatly 
honored. President Hoover expressed the nation’s 
appreciation by naming Edison ‘one of America’s 
most priceless national possessions.” 

By this time, however, the inventor was suffer- 
ing from a variety of fatal ailments. At 84, still 
looking forward, never back, his enormous vital- 
ity ebbed and on October 18, 1931, he died at 
his Glenmont home in West Orange. Mourned 
the world over, the great adventurer must surely 


have felt that death was the greatest adventure 
of all. 
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CAL PAINV ROBERT]. BARTLETT. 


BY ALBERT T. GOULD 


Wuen Captain Robert Abram Bartlett died sud- 
denly in New York on April 28, 1946, the Grenfell 
Mission lost a true and greatly loved friend. 
Affectionately known to hundreds as Captain 
Bob, he had a warm place in the hearts of all who 
knew him well. As the funeral services closed 
with the familiar hymn for those who “do busi- 
ness in great waters” and he was borne out of the 
cloistered twilight of the church on the shoulders 
of devoted friends, they all knew that something 
very precious had gone out of their lives. 

When Captain Bob came back from the Arctic 
in 1898, at the age of 22, as mate of Peary’s 
ship “Windward,” he sailed right into the hearts 
of the American people, a place he held for the 
rest of his life. He was born to the sea in the 
rocky, windswept fishing village of Brigus in 
Conception Bay, Newfoundland, and came of 
good seafaring stock. Although his mother, who 
influenced his life more than any other person, 
wanted him to be a minister, he could not resist 
the call of the sea. When he was scarcely seven- 
teen he was off to “the ice” on a sealer laying out 
on the yard with the snow so thick that he could 
not see his shipmates on the next yardarm. 

Many years ago, Captain Bob and Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell became friends. Each recognized the 
other’s fine qualities which bind men together 
in the brotherhood of the sea. In conversation 
and on the lecture platform Captain Bob never 
missed an opportunity to express his admiration 
of Sir Wilfred and the work of the Mission. 

The story of how, as captain of Peary’s 
steamer “Roosevelt,’ he drove the ship into the 
ice off northern Greenland on the successful polar 
expedition of 1908-9 and crossed the frozen 
wastes of the Polar Sea with Peary to within 
132 miles of the North Pole, is by now well 
known. He scorned the suggestion that Peary 
should have taken him all the way to the Pole 
and always maintained that Mat Hensen was the 
right man to accompany Peary on the final 
dash. 

In conferring an honorary degree of Master of 
Arts on Captain Bob in 1920, President Sills of 
Bowdoin College referred to him as the “loyal 
and brave companion of Peary on the trip to the 
Pole, reaching the farthest North of any man of 
the white race except the great explorer him- 
self; courageous seafarer and explorer.” 

Though honored by many scientic societies, and 
even offered knighthood by the King of England, 
he always remained the modest, friendly Bob 


Bartlett who had early endeared himself to all. 

In 1945, of board the “Morrissey” at the Bos- 
ton Army Base, Admiral Gygax, Commandant of 
the First Naval District, on behalf of Congress 
and the Secretary of the Navy, conferred on him 
and also on Commander Donald MacMillan the 
Congressional Peary Polar Expedition medals 
with a Navy citation for valor in polar explora- 
tion and scientic research. 'His citation recited 
that “his valuable service in this specialized field 
of endeavor reflects the highest credit upon Cap- 
tain Bartlett and the United States Naval Ser- 
vice.” When the ceremony was concluded, Cap- 
tain Bob quietly asked permission to say a word. 
The Admiral said, “Proceed, Captain Bartlett.” 
Captain Bob then raised his great arm and fist and 
in a voice that was like a 16-inch gun letting go, 
and with a mighty oath which had no trace of 
sacrilege in it, said: “Admiral, these medals and 
citations are wonderful things to have, but they 
don’t amount to a good ... compared with the 
privilege of serving with Admiral Peary.” 

Captain Bob commanded a troop transport and 
an ammunition ship during the first world war 
and held a commission as lieutenant commander 
in the United States Naval Reserve. During 
World War II the “Morrissey,” under Captain 
Bob’s command, rendered valuable service to the 
country in establishing military bases in the far 
north. On many occasions, Captain Bob had to 
negotiate uncharted channels leading to these 
bases. 

Combined with his superb seamanship, he had 
a keen sense of humor. Once, when MacMillan 
had been isolated in the Arctic for four years, 
and two other ships, which had been sent north 
to bring him and his companions out, had to turn 
back on account of the ice, Bob Bartlett was 
finally engaged for the job because everyone 
knew that, like Peary, Bob would either find a 
way or make one. In the old Newfoundland 
sealer, “Neptune,” Bob successfully bucked the 
ice of Baffin’ss Bay and Smith Sound and an- 
chored off MacMillan’s base. When the “Nep- 
tune” swung to her anchor MacMillan rowed up 
to her and saw a familiar figure pacing her 
bridge. He hailed the bridge with “Is that you, 
Bob?” An immediate answer came back in Bob’s 
unmistakable, high-pitched voice: “Of course! 
Who in blazes do you think it is?” 

Captain Bob also had a sense of the dramatic. 
When he was in command of Steffansson’s ship 
“Karluk” on an Arctic expedition, the ship was 
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jammed by the ice-pack in the middle of the 
Polar Sea and went to the bottom. After order- 
ing all hands to abandon ship and take to the ice 
floes, Bob remained on board in the Arctic twi- 
light to await the end. When the ice pressure 
was crushing the ship’s hull as though it were an 
egg shell and the water was pouring down her 
hatches, Bob started Chopin’s Funeral March on 
the ship’s victrola, and, just as she made her last 
shudder and took the final plunge bow first into 
the icy sea, Bob jumped from the rail while the 
strains of Chopin’s music sounded her dirge. 

Captain Bob’s courage, leadership and endur- 
ance in bringing the survivors of the “Karluk” 
over the ice to Wrangell Island, north of Siberia, 
is an epic in itself. How he and a single Eskimo 
with seven dogs and a sledge travelled about 200 
miles over the ice from Wrangell Island to Sibe- 
ria and from there to Nome (crossing Bering Sea 
in a whaler) to secure help and rescue for their 
shipmates is an even greater epic, equalled only, 
but not surpassed, by Delong’s and Melville’s 
open boat voyage from Bennett Island to the 
Lena Delta, Siberia, after the “Jeannette” was 
crushed on the ice. 

In addition to his veneration of Admiral Peary 
and his stalwart support of him during the trying 
months until Peary’s claim to the discovery of 
the Pole was firmly established, Captain Bob had 
two great loves in his life—one was his love of 
his mother and the other his love of the schooner 
“Effie M. Morrissey.” He was a devoted son and 
never sailed north without putting into Brigus 
to visit his mother as long as she lived. Always 
he brought her a present, sometimes a cow, once 
a piano, always a gift he knew would please her. 
During the 22 years he owned the two-masted 


98-foot Essex-built schooner “Effie M. Morris-. 


sey,’ she was, as he said, his “home office and 
magic carpet.” Together they faced danger un- 
afraid and explored icy fastnesses that scarcely 
any white men had ever penetrated. In the epi- 
logue to Bob’s book, “Sails Over Ice,” he said he 
loved the old “Effie M.” as a man loves the ship 
he owns and sails in and with which he has shared 
common dangers and pleasures. Then he added, 
“She’s not as young as she used to be, but neither 
am I.” The “Morrissey” will miss his hand on 
her wheel and his ringing voice shouting orders 
to the crew. 

Bob and the “Morrissey” voyaged together 
300,000 miles during the 22 years he owned her. 
Together they cruised north of Alaska, Siberia 
and Franz Josef Land. Together they met the 
fierce tides of Frobisher’s Bay, passed through 
Fury and Hecla Strait, and explored the treach- 
erous East Greenland coast, where icebergs, 


swift currents, and mountains combine to make 
navigation almost impossible. Time and again 
the “Morrissey” and all hands narrowly escaped 
destruction from gales, uncharted ledges, and 
capsizing icebergs. But luck and Captain Bob’s 
nerve and fine seamanship always brought her 
and her crew safely back to her port of de- 
parture. 

An excellent editorial in the New York Times 
states that “although Bob Bartlett was born in 
the nineteenth century he was in truth an Eliza- 
bethan.” Certainly the lusty sea dogs of the six- 
teenth century would have recognized him as one 
of their own; but in spirit and in deed he was 
also truly a child of the Homeric age. He was 
in fact a modern Odysseus who wandered far by 
land and sea and had many adventures. He knew 
the depths of the sea and its powers. Undaunted, 
he faced the wrath of the gods when Poseidon 
stirred its mighty waters. It was by no mere co- 
incidence that for many years he kept on board 
the “Morrissey” George Palmer’s translation of 
the Odyssey. He read it frequently during his 
watches below and often quoted from it. 

He had a deep appreciation of good literature. 
Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat was his 
constant companion. In the cabin of the “Mor- 
rissey” he always had close at hand Shakespeare, 
translations of the classics, and other good books, 
and he never tired of reading them. He was a 
man of deep sentiment and would often rise to 
heights of natural eloquence. At the same time 
he could express himself in withering and color- 
ful language which no foremost hand could fail 
to understand. Like Howard Blackburn and Cap- 
tain Tom Scott, he was one who was not afraid 
and who spoke the truth. His warm friendliness 
endeared him to all who knew him. Today among 
his most loyal friends are the former members of 
his crew who know that he never ordered them 
to do anything he would not unhesitatingly have 
done himself. 

Captain Bob had faced death so often during 
his adventurous life that he did not fear it when 
it came at last. He had a cheerful philosophy of 
life and courage to meet whatever befell. In a 
recent letter he wrote: ‘When we leave, as we 
came, all we brought in, and out, is what we hold 
in our clenched fists.” 

Much love his friends and companions bore 
him, and now that he rests beside his mother in 
the little town of Brigus we can say of him as 
has been said of another great man: 


“Good night, sweet prince, 
And may flights of angels 
Attend thee to thy rest.” 
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MIGHTY RULERS AND HEROES 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


In THE golden days of good Queen Bess! 

That is the way Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
century referred to Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
we of the twentieth century still look back lov- 
ingly on that jeweled chapter of English history. 
Buccaneering British sea-captains were scouring 
the globe for new lands and treasures, while at 
home young poets and playwrights were winning 
immortality with sonnets and dramas, and science 
was making rapid strides. Weaving all these 
various threads of progress into one pattern, is 
the vigorous versonality of “Queen Bess,” un- 
doubtedly the greatest queen in English history. 

Elizabeth was twenty-five when she ascended 
the throne, tall, pale, with aristocratic features 
and bearing. Her hands and eyes, of which she 
was very vain, were exceptionally handsome, and 
these, with the charm of manner which she in- 
herited from her mother, Anne Boleyn, consti- 
tuted her claim to beauty. She had been persecuted 
a great deal, before her accession to the throne, 
by her sister Mary I, whose death in 1558 had 
made Elizabeth queen, and even after her corona- 
tion she was constantly in danger of her life, 
for there were many who refused to recognize 
her right to the crown, believing that Mary 
Stuart, the Catholic Queen of the Scots was the 
true ruler of England. However, Elizabeth did 
not permit herself to become uneasy over the un- 
steadiness of her throne, but ruled with as high 
a hand as if there never were any question of 
her rights. 

The people were soon assured that whether she 
was the rightful head of the kingdom or not, she 
certainly seemed to know what the public wanted 
and what it needed most, and she took steps at 
once to bring these things about. Lighter taxes 
and a no-war policy were two of the ideas to 
which Elizabeth held, and they represented pretty 
well what the public favored. The people, too, 
were sick of the whims of fickle rulers, Eliza- 
beth’s father, Henry VIII, being one of the best 
examples of this type. Elizabeth was fickle as 
to her personal favorites, but her policy toward 
the kingdom and her subjects was uniformly just. 
She never hesitated to lie to foreign ambassadors, 
whenever she felt there was occasion for it, but 
she believed that was for England’s good. 


WAS STRONGLY PATRIOTIC 


“Mere English” she boasted of being, and noth- 
ing could appeal more strongly to the vanity of 
the people. Her strong patriotic feeling induced 
her subjects to go to greater lengths than ever 
before to insure England’s greatness on land and 
sea. English trade was being developed every- 
where. In India, Ralph Fitch was paving the 
road for future British riches from that country, 
while in the tropical regions and West Indies Sir 
John Hawkins was finding untold wealth in 
African ivory, gold-dust and slave-trade. Martin 
Frobisher and John Davis were two other sea- 
adventurers, encouraged by Elizabeth’s interest 
and the curosity of the times regarding foreign 
parts, who explored the regions of the Northern 
Ocean in search of a passage to India. Chan- 
cellor had been braving the icebergs and glaciers 
of the frozen north before them, and had dis- 
covered the port of Archangel, Russia, and there- 
by opened up the way for trade with the Russian 
empire. Greatest and boldest of all sixteenth 
century navigators was Sir Francis Drake, whose 
dauntless vessels dogged the Spanish Main and 
the unprotected coast of South America, sparing 
none of the galleons which bore cargoes of 
precious metals and jewels to the King of Spain. 

Philip II of Spain was naturally very angry 
at the manner in which the English seamen 
robbed him of his loot, and hated the daring 
Drake and his fellowmen who burned and ray- 
aged his ships. Besides, Philip’s vanity was much 
upset at the manner in which Queen Elizabeth 
had treated his attentions to her. When Mary 
had been executed Philip had written to the new 
Queen saying that although it would be a great 
sacrifice for him, he was willing to marry her, 
if she would uphold the Catholic religion. Philip 
had a very fair opinion of himself, and naturally 
expected the English queen to agree with him. 
But Elizabeth was a staunch Protestant, and 
being a clever woman would probably not have 
been interested in her too-confident suitor, any- 
way. So she rejected him, and the hurt to his 
pride rankled in Philip’s breast for some time 
afterward, while Elizabeth on her part heartily 
disliked the Spanish King. When he remon- 
strated about Drake’s sea robberies, Elizabeth 
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answered by making the fearless explorer a 
knight, and wearing in her hair the jewels which 
he had stolen. Philip heard of all this and 
planned the “Armada,” which was to be the 
means of his revenge on that haughty and 
capricious person, Elizabeth of England. 

Meantime, the English court had never been so 
gay, so witty, so full of. talented young men and 
beautiful women. Lord Leicester was one of the 
leading figures in the court because of his hand- 
some face and because of the Queen’s life-long 
partiality for him. She took no pains to conceal 
her affection, fondling him publicly and calling 
him her “Sweet Robin.” Other cavaliers won her 
favor for the moment, or to a certain degree, but 
none could ever take Leicester’s place in her 
esteem, although he was guilty of many crimes in 
his romantic career. Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
won her favor by flinging his costly new cloak 
across the mud puddle which her Majesty was 
obliged to cross, was always popular in her court, 
and showed his loyalty toward her by his efforts 
to colonize America and thus spread the glory 
of Elizabeth and England to the New World. 

One of the most gallant figures of the age was 
that of Sir Philip Sydney, whose character com- 
bined all that was best and most typical of the 
times. Spenser was planting the seed for a new 
age of poetry by his picture-poetry, the “Faerie 
Queene,” Bacon was carrying on scientific and 
philosophical experiments, and looming above 
them all was the young playwright, William 
Shakespeare, whose comedies were making the 
Queen laugh, and over whose tragedies all Lon- 
don wept. 


NO THEATRICAL PROFITEERING THEN 


“Blackfriars,” now the site of the London 
Times office and Playhouse Yard, was one of the 
theaters where Shakespeare’s plays were pre- 
sented before the Queen and the play-loving 
public for “one penny at the gate, one at the entry 
to the scaffuld, and a third for a quiet sitting.” 
The Theater, opened to the public in the fall of 
1576, and The Curtain, which gives the name to 
the present Curtain Road, were two other popu- 
lar playhouses. Elizabeth loved to hear the witty 
dialogue and melodramatic acting which charac- 
terized the stage successes of that day, and en- 
couraged all movements toward the erection of 
more theaters, and the creation of more plays. 

In spite of her anxiety to have England de- 
velop her arts, letters, and trade in peace, Eliza- 
beth’s contemporaries were constantly making 
advances which could be made causes for war if 


the Maiden Queen wanted to look at it in that 
way. Over in France, Mary, the beautiful Queen 
of Scots, and wife of the very young King of 
France, was adopting the English royal coat-of- 
arms, and proclaiming herself Queen of England 
as well as of the Scots and France. Mary was a 
devout Catholic, and because of her faith was 
able to get a large number of the Catholics in 
England to support her claim to the throne. The 
Pope, naturally, declared that Elizabeth was not 
the lawful child of Henry VIII, and therefore 
was not the lawful Queen of England. Mary 
was not the least backward in pressing her 
claims. 

A very beautiful woman, Mary did not possess 
Elizabeth’s ability to handle affairs of state, even 
though she was Elizabeth’s superior in managing 
affairs of the heart. She left France reluctantly 
to return to Scotland and her queenly duties 
there. France was more suited to her pleasure- 
loving nature, and so her troubles began as soon 
as she set foot in the stern land of the Scots. 
The Dauphin's death had left her free, and now 
she married a worthless scamp, Lord Darnley, 
much to Queen Elizabeth’s just disgust. For 
Darnley turned out to be a rogue, stabbing 
Mary’s Italian secretary, David Rizzio, one even- 
ing when he was at dinner with the Scottish 
Queen. Soon afterward Darnley himself was 
murdered, and it was believed that Mary and 
her favorite nobleman, Lord Bothwell, were im- 
plicated in the tragedy. 

Elizabeth was disgusted at the career of her 
rival to her throne, although her womanly sym- 
pathy was touched by Mary’s continual trail of 
misfortunes. The latter was imprisoned for a 
year in Lochleven Castle, where she later es- 
caped with her infant son, James, and then flung 
herself on Elizabeth’s protection by escapinz to 
England. But Mary was too dangerous a person 
for Elizabeth to befriend with any feeling of 
assurance that her kindness would be well-spent. 
If Elizabeth should die, Mary would become 
Queen of England, and considering Mary’s im- 
plication in Lord Darnley’s death, she probably 
would not oppose a plot to kill someone else, 
whose death would be to her advantage. How- 
ever, Elizabeth promised to help her if Mary 
could prove her innocence of the crime she was 
accused of. Mary refused to be tried by English 
judges, and so she was practically Elizabeth’s 
prisoner for the next twenty years, moving about 
from one place to another, and living in luxury, 
yet always under watch. On several occasions 
Walsingham, Elizabeth’s famous Secretary of 
State, caught the ex-Scottish Queen in plots 
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against Elizabeth, and of course these only served 
to lengthen her imprisonment. 


INVOLVED IN FATAL PLOT 


The plot of a young man called Babington, to 
which Mary had consented, was her ruination, 
for on its discovery she was recommended for 
execution by Parliament, and Elizabeth, after 
many days of anxious deliberation, was obliged 
to give way and sign the death-warrant. As 
long as she was in England, indeed as long as she 
lived, the beautiful Mary Stuart was a menace 
to Elizabeth’s welfare and the Protestant su- 
premacy in that land, so that no matter how one’s 
sympathies may be aroused by the story of her 
tragedy, one is bound to see that her death was 
perhaps the only solution to the problem. 

Mary’s execution gave Philip II the much- 
longed-for chance to launch his “Invincible 
Armada,” a fleet of three hundred ships which he 
had been getting ready for some time with a view 
of conquering England. It was a great fleet, but 
Elizabeth’s forty thousand seamen under such 
captains as Forbisher, Hawkins, and Drake— 


Lord Howard of Effingham was the commanding 
officer—were able with half as many vessels, to 
overwhelm them, and July, 1588, saw the defeat 
of the “Invincible Armada.” The huge galleons 
were either burned or put to flight by the intrepid 
Englishmen, or dashed to pieces by the storms 
among the Orkneys, and Elizabeth’s crown was 
firmer on her head than ever. 

The last years of Elizabeth’s eventful life were 
spent more peacefully. The Queen was a scholar, 
being versed in Greek, Latin, Italian and French, 
she wrote verses of some merit, and she spent 
much time with her books. She danced and rode, 
and took part in sports of many kinds, up to the 
very end of her reign, for it was her ability in 
these things as much as in anything else that 
made her popular with her people. The public 
loves to have its idols ‘‘good sports,” and Eliza- 
beth was one of the best. 

She planned wisely for the poor of the country, 
and probably did more than any one ruler in 
making England’s sun rise among the planets 
of nations. She died, the last of the Tudors, on 
March 24, 1603, and thus ended one of the most 
gloriously romantic chapters in English history— 
the reign of Elizabeth, 


SIR VWaALlER RALEIGH 


BY MARY 


Ir 1s often by very trivial incidents that people 
rise to fame and fortune, and such was the case 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, one of England’s great- 
est soldiers and explorers, and the first of her 
long line of “Empire builders.” 

He was just an unknown, handsome, young ad- 
venturer when he stood one day in the London 
street watching the progress of the great Queen 
Bess as she walked with her courtiers down the 
parkway. There had been an April shower 
earlier in the day, and just as Her Majesty came 
near the spot where Raleigh was standing she 
stopped, for before her was a puddle of water 
which she could not cross without wetting her 
dainty slippers. 

Quick as a flash, young Raleigh sprang for- 
ward. Tearing his handsome velvet cloak from 


his shoulders, he flung it in the path of the > 


Queen, and thereby won the royal favor and a 
name for gallantry that has lasted more than 
three hundred years. 

Within a year after this incident Walter 
Raleigh, adventurer, had become Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, knight of the court of Elizabeth, the 
owner of vast estates and great riches, the 
idol of London, and the favorite of the Queen. 
Of course, Raleigh had not accomplished all this 
by his single act of throwing down his coat. He 
had shown himself as charming as he was gal- 
lant, and as brilliant as he was charming. 

But though he had proven his qualities as a 
courtier, Raleigh had higher aims than being 
the darling of the court, the favorite of the 
tyrannical and capricious Queen. He had come 
of a sea-faring family, and down in his child- 
hood’s home in Devon he had dreamed great 
dreams of what he would do when he was old 
enough to go to sea. Those were the days when 
explorers and adventurers were doing big things 
for England and young Walter was eager to 
have a share in spreading the power and glory 
of his beloved country. 

His first adventure after graduating from Ox- 
ford University was as a soldier of fortune in 
Europe, where he went to help the Protestants of 
the Netherlands in their struggle against the 
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cruel King of Spain. It was on his return from 
the wars that he had the encounter with the 
Queen and was raised to royal favor. 

Now he felt was his opportunity to carry out 
his early dreams. His half-brother, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, one of England’s great sea- 
captains, was going on a voyage to Newfound- 
land, and he immediately begged his sovereign’s 
permission to accompany him. To his great sur- 
prise and chagrin, Her Royal and very selfish 
Highness refused him his request. She did not 
wish this gay young courtier to risk the dangers 
of the unknown ocean. 

It is well for England and for Raleigh that the 
Queen declined this favor. For on his return 
voyage, the brave Sir Humphrey was caught in 
a storm. With other boats at hand to rescue 
him, the doughty old sea captain stuck to his ship 
and went down to his death off the rock-bound 
coast of Newfoundland—still one more gallant 
fighter to give his life in the name of Old 
England. 


HE SAILS FOR :AMERICA 


Raleigh’s chance for conquest beyond the seas 
came two years later, in 1589, when the Queen 
fitted out an expedition to sail to America. With 
high hopes, Sir Walter set out, and at first his 
adventures met with success. He discovered a 
beautiful new land on the southeast coast of 
North America which he called Virginia, in 
honor of his virgin Queen. 

Raleigh’s dream, as it has been the dream of 
all the Empire builders who followed after him, 
was to establish English colonies over all the 
world. To that end he sent out a company of 
men and women to build up a daughter state on 
the western continent. 

But the men he sent had not his vision and 
his foresight. They settled on the island of 
Roanoke, just off the mainland, and almost the 
first thing they did was to antagonize the In- 
dians. For petty acts of hostility on their part 
all their crops were burned. As a result, the whole 
settlement was on the verge of starvation when 
they were rescued in the spring by an English 
sailing vessel. 

Unwilling to give up with one attempt, Sir 
Walter sent out a second colony. For a whole 
year the little company struggled along, but they 
were men who loved adventure rather than hard 
work, and in the end they, too, gave up and 
came home. 

It looked like a dismal failure, this attempt to 
plant the flag of England beyond the seas; but it 


was not. Raleigh’s attempt paved the way for 
others which were successful. He accomplished 
another thing, too. He discovered potatoes and 
tobacco, and brought them back to England where 
they were unknown. The story of Sir Walter's 
servant who came upon his master smoking a pipe 
is a very famous one. The poor fellow ran scream- 
ing from the room, calling out in horror. “The 
master is on fire! Smoke is coming from his 
mouth !” 

Raleigh accomplished another thing, too. He 
discovered potatoes and tobacco, and brought 
them back to England where they were unknown. 
The story of Sir Walter’s servant who came 
upon his master smoking a pipe is a very famous 
one. The poor fellow ran screaming from the 
room, calling out in horror, “The master is on 
fire! Smoke is coming from his mouth!” 

Soon after the failure of Raleigh’s second 
venture in America he lost the Queen’s favor. 
And the reason was a lady—no lady of royal 
lineage, but one far younger and fairer than 
Elizabeth, whose lady-in-waiting she was. Sir 
Walter had no sooner seen this beautiful girl 
than he fell madly in love. 

When Elizabeth heard that Sir Walter had 
asked one of her ladies-in-waiting to marry him 
she was enraged. She banished him from the 
court and sentenced him to the Tower. But at 
the end of six months her anger softened, and 
she released him from his imprisonment, gave 
him her royal permission to marry, but still 
forbade him the court. 

This was where Sir Walter showed that 
charming and gracious though he was, his chief 
interests were in braver and more manly things 
than court life. He planned for a trip to the 
wonderful city of El Dorado, of which marvelous 
stories were being told. It was situated, so the 
reports said, in the land of Manoa, in South 
America, and it was a place of such wealth and 
splendor as had never been seen. Gold lay about 
in heaps, and beautiful jewels waited only to be 
mined, 

Raleigh’s plan was to find this wonderful city 
and claim it for the Queen and for England. Ac- 
cordingly he set sail in 1595. 

Once more he was doomed to failure. He 
landed safely, after a delayed voyage, at the 
mouth of the Orinoco, and sailed miles up the 
river, past lovely fertile valleys, and rich moun- 
tain country, but always the fairy city of El 
Dorada was just beyond his reach. 

But his faith never wavered and he would 
have kept on had not the spring currents turned 
against him. His little boats could make ne 
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headway against the raging torrents, and he was 
pushed down stream despite all his efforts. He 
sailed for home, his belief in the wonderful city 
of gold and precious stones still unshaken. 

Soon after his return Sir Walter had a chance 
to prove his devotion to his Queen and to win 
her entire forgiveness. The English fleet met the 
Spanish in a great naval battle at Cadiz, and the 
bravery and daring of Raleigh in command of 
the ship ‘“‘Warsprite” brought him once more 
into royal favor. He was received in court again, 
and for the next few years was the favorite of 
the realm. 


IS SENTENCED TO DEATH 


But his prosperity was short lived. Elizabeth 
died in 1603 and her successor, James I, made 
trouble for poor Raleigh. There had been a great 
deal of opposition to his succession, and when one 
of the men who had plotted against him was 


detected, he freed himself by laying the blame. 


Raleigh declared his innocence, 
but it was no use. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death for high treason. Only the plead- 
ings of the Queen changed his sentence from 
death to imprisonment in the Tower. 

Once more in the gloomy Tower it might be 
supposed that poor Sir Walter would have been 
completely discouraged. After all he had done, 
the hardships he had undergone and the dangers 
he had faced for the sake of his country, it 
seemed very unjust that his only reward should 
be imprisonment. But Sir Walter was a man 
of big thoughts. Instead of moodily thinking 
upon the injustices that had been heaped upon 
him he decided that he would still be of use to 
the country he loved so well. 

Every day Sir Walter labored for hours on 
some experiments by which he hoped to benefit 
mankind. He finally succeeded in inventing a 
process for taking the salt out of water. He 
also wrote a “History of the World,” which is 
a most interesting document, and must have been 
especially so to the people of his day, who had 
so little information on the subject. 

All the while he kept thinking about the won- 
derful city of El Dorado, and scheming how he 
might make another attempt to discover it for 
England. At last, in 1617, he persuaded the 
King to let him make the attempt. Gathering 
together all the money that he had, he made ready 
for his journey. 

At this time, King James was trying to secure 


on Sir Walter. 


the friendship of Spain, whose colonies dotted 
the new continent, so he made Raleigh promise 
under no circumstances, to get into any quarrel 
with Spanish colonists, or to encroach on their 
settlements. With everything he had at stake, 
with his very life as pledge that he would keep 
his promises to the King, Sir Walter set sail. 

The fates were surely against this daring 
sailor. First, storms blew him off his course; one 
of his ships were sunk; he was becalmed for six 
weeks; and finally, on arriving at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, he was stricken with fever. 

With true courage, he commanded his lieuten- 
ant to lead his men up the river. While he was 
lying weak with fever and wracked with anxiety, 
his stupid lieutenant was signing his death war- 
rant to all his dearest hopes and ambitions. On 
arriving at the point at which Sir Walter had 
told him to disembark, he found a Spanish settle- 
ment. Contrary to all instructions he attacked, 
and in the fight which followed several Spaniards 
were killed and Raleigh’s own son was killed. 

When the expedition returned with word of 
their failure Raleigh was heart-broken. But 
despite his own deep grief he would have per- 
sisted in his venture, had not all his men refused 
to stand by him. So he turned his ships home- 
ward, well knowing that disgrace and death 
awaited him at the end of his voyage. 

On his arrival in England he immediately gave 
himself up, as he had promised to do in case of 
failure or of harm to Spanish settlers. Since 
he was under a former death sentence and could 
not be tried, his execution was ordered. 

Raleigh went to his end bravely and nobly—as 
befitted a man who had all his life faced danger 
and death without flinching. Dressed in his finest 
clothes, he ascended the scaffold and made a 
farewell speech to the people. There was no bit- 
terness or resentment in this speech. He did not 
even seem to think of what was awaiting him. He 
thought rather of the ideals for which he had 
given his whole life, and begged that those ideals 
would not be given up. 

Though he himself had apparently failed, 
though death had been the reward for his loyal 
service, Raleigh’s life was by no means a failure. 
No man who keeps his faith unbroken and his 
devotion unswerving is ever a failure. His last 
words to the people gathered about the scaffold 
were, “Cherish my dreams.” And even to-day, 
three hundred years after, thousands of young 
Englishmen are cherishing those dreams, and 
giving their lives to the service of the ideas for 
which Sir Walter Raleigh fought so valiantly. 
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THE CROMWELL HOUSE AT STUNTNEY 


WHEN CROMWEEE WAS A BOY 


BY ERNEST CaPEIXOLrEO 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Tue older readers of this volume will remem- 
ber from their histories, the great figure of 
Oliver Cromwell, who did so much toward giving 
England her most prized liberties, and eventually 
became Lord Protecter of the Commonwealth, 
and perhaps the greatest personage of his time. 
I feel certain that these readers will be interested 
to hear something of Cromwell’s boyhood, and 
the places where he lived when a lad. 

About seventy miles due north ef London, on 
what used to be called the Great North Road— 


AN 


old town of Huntingdon. For centuries it has 
been a prosperous county-seat, and in its day pos- 
sessed a castle fortified by William the Conqueror, 
and boasted no less than seventeen churches and 
monasteries. These latter, however, disappeared 
when Henry VIII. dissolved the religious orders 
in England—all except one which the King be- 
stowed upon one of his trusty subjects, one Rich- 
ard Cromwell, of whom the King was very fond. 

Richard’s son, called from his love of display 
the Golden Knight, inherited this monastery 
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HINCHINBROOK MANOR, WHERE CROMWELL’S UNCLE RECEIVED KING JAMES 


the main thoroughfare of England’s east coast 
from the metropolis to Edinburgh—lies the good 


and on its site built a lordly mansion, Hinchin- 
brook Manor, still standing, as here pictured, in 
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all the glory of its towers, battlements and oriel 
windows above the valley of the River Ouse. 

This Golden Knight had a younger brother, 
Robert Cromwell, who lived down in the town of 
Huntingdon in “Cromwell House,” a spacious 
place with extensive lands. 

Robert married a worthy dame, who, as one 
of the Stuntney Stewarts, joined to his estates 
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record of the birth of this “greatest and most 
typical Englishman of all time’—a sense of awe, 
however, that changes to amusement when one 
deciphers above the entry, written by some visi- 
tor: “England’s plague for years.” And this sen- 
tence, in turn, has been crossed out by some later 
traveler who evidently was loyal to Cromwell. 
Oliver’s birthplace, “Cromwell House,” is to- 


THE WEST TOWER OF ELY CATIEDRAL 


the fine old brick farmhouse that appears in the 
drawing at the head of this article. 

They were blessed with a large family, and in 
1599, on the 25th of April, the fifth of their nine 
children was born, a boy named Oliver after his 
uncle. 

At the top of the parish register page of All 
Saints Church at Huntingdon, is the record 
of this event, and it is with a certain sense of 
awe that one fingers the yellowing paper covered 
with faded Gothic letters, and reads the simple 


the end of a twisting lane. 


day supplanted by a more modern structure, 
standing rather removea from the little town at 
As we peep through 
the iron gate, we feel sure that the general aspect 
is not so different from what it was some cen- 
turies ago: an ample, square house, with windows 
opening to the ground, through which the chil- 
dren could step out on the smooth English lawn 
shaded by oaks and fir-trees. 

Here little Oliver grew up with his eight broth. 
ers and sisters. 
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The second day following his fourth birthday 
was a great day for Huntingdon, and a greater 
day still for the Cromwell family. Up on the hill 
at Hinchinbrook Manor, where Oliver’s uncle 
lived, all was in a turmoil; the best linen was 
brought out; the pewter and 
silver polished to its bright- 
est luster; cooks and scul- 
lions fumed in the kitchen; 
lackeys and maids scurried 
through corridor and hall, 
for there was to be a guest 
that night, and such a guest! 
—no less a personage than 
James VI. of Scotland on 
his triumphal progress from 
Edinburgh to London to 
succeed Queen Elizabeth, 
and to found the ill-fated 
house of Stuart as James I. 
of England. And when the 
august presence arrived, 
what a clatter in the courts 
as the heavy coach-wheels 
rolled over the paving 
stones! What a stamping 
of hoofs and neighing of 
steeds! What low  obei- 
sances, and what a sump- 
tuous dinner—a table groan- 
ing under loads of silver and 
smoking viands ! 

Oliver’s father, brother 
of the host, was much oc- 
cupied we may be sure, as 
was his mother, too. So 
can we not picture our four- 
year-old boy, on his sturdy 
little legs, wandering about 
with his brothers and sis- 
ters under the guidance of a 
nursery-maid, his gray eyes 
wide, his mouth agape at all 
the goings-on? Can we not 
picture him staring at the 
young princes—at little 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 
who was to die scarce nine 
years later, and leave his 
brother Charles heir to the throne of England? 
Between Oliver and this same Charles, there was 
but a year’s difference in age, and one cannot 
help wondering, in thinking of these two chil- 
dren face to face, if any thoughts but child- 
thoughts crowded Oliver’s little brain; any ink- 
ling that one day he would wrest the crown of 
England from this same weak prince, and him- 
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self sit in the highest seat, be Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth, the greatest man not only 
in England, but in all Europe! Next day King 
James went on, to sit upon his throne in White- 
hall; and Oliver grew up, not—as some writers 


THE OLD GRAMMAR-SCHOOL AT HUNTINGDON 


would have us believe—in a country village, shut 
off from the active life of the day, but in a thriv- 
ing town, only twelve miles journey from the 
metropolis, and on the great highway between 
London and Edinburgh. 

In the courtyard of the “George” (then much 
as it remains to-day) he might have seen the 
stages each day bring in their loads of people, 
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and his father, who had been in Parliament, re- 
ceive the news of the hour. 

Soon the boy was put in the grammar-school 
under the tutelage of one Dr. Beard; and the 
teachings of this worthy master, a great friend 
of Richard Cromwell’s, must have left an in- 
delible imprint upon the lad’s character. He 
seems to have conquered a lasting affection in his 
pupil’s heart, for all through Cromwell’s career, 
the two men remained in close touch. 

The old grammar-school stands to-day, quite as 
it looked in Cromwell’s time. 

Toward the end of the last century it was dis- 
covered that the front of the building was only 
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When Oliver was fourteen there was ane 
other royal progress through the town; but this 
time attended with no banquets, no festivities, 
only with a mournful pomp. James had ordered 
the body of his mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to be brought from Peterborough Cathedral down 
to London to its final resting-place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and on its way it rested over night in 
All Saints Church. Surely Oliver was gaping 
in the crowd. 

He was now growing up, and at home ab- 
sorbed ideas and formed his character from the 
talks he overheard. Three of his uncles had been 
in Parliament, his father also; Dr. Beard was 


THE RIVER OUSE AT ST. IVES 


a shell, hiding a much more ancient structure. 
Under the direction of an able architect, the 
building was then restored to its old-time form. 
The expense of the work was borne by a distin- 
guished playwright in memory of his son, who 
had been killed in a railway accident near by. 

So now the quaint schoolhouse turns its bat- 
tered Norman facade, its queer old gable and 
bell-cote toward All Saints churchyard. 

As we sat in the whitewashed schoolroom, and 
wandered in the dormitory with its prim, snowy 
beds; or as, at luncheon, we shared the headmas- 
ter’s table and watched the boys relishing their 


curdled plum tart; or as we sipped our tea by the. 


tennis-court in the long afternoon shadows—that 
boyish figure with the great gray eyes, with the 
nose a bit to one side, with the broad square head 
and the manly figure, constantly hovered around 
us: strong, fond of his outdoor sport, and wilful, 
as they say he was. 

He fits, too, into the landscapes by the Ouse— 
with its fishing, swimming, boating and visiting 
the country fairs. 


thoroughly abreast of the times and they all dis: 
cussed every phase of daily events, of the “des- 
potism’” of the King and the persecution of the 
Puritans. 

Just two days before his seventeenth birthday, 
the lad went to Cambridge, a few miles away, and 
was enrolled a member of Sidney Sussex College. 

Cromwell’s college career was short-lived, cut 
off after the first year by the death of his father. 
The lad hurried home to the funeral of his parent, 
who was buried beside the Golden Knight. 

Oliver at eighteen was now the head of his 
branch of the house, with a widowed mother and 
six sisters more or less dependent upon him, so it 
behooved him to fit himself as quickly as possible 
for a career. He accordingly went to London to 
gain a general knowledge of the law. 

The year 1638 found him father of nine 
children, five boys and four girls, and a very 
few years later, this “Lord of the Fens” was 
raising his famous Ironsides, and the great civil 
war of England between the Roundheads on one 
side and the Cavaliers on the other had begun. 


LORD NELSON, ADMIRAL OF THE SEAS 


BY IRVINGTON LEE 


On a voyage of discovery toward the North Pole, 
two English vessels, the “Racehorse” and the 
“Carcass,” were battling with the ice. 

It was the month of July, and the weather 
seemed mild for those regions; but the ice had 
closed in upon them, and the two Greenland pilots 
on board showed signs of alarm. 

The situation grew worse, as the sea was now 
solidly frozen. Great masses of ice, squeezed 
together in the drift, were piled so high that they 
towered far above the hulls of the ships. A thick 
fog came up. When it cleared, the sailors looked 
everywhere for a sign of open water; but the 
passage through which the ships had sailed from 
the westward was closed. : 

Meanwhile the current bore the ice far to the 
northeast, and with the ice the ships were also 
borne along. Unless the wind shifted, there 
seemed little chance to save the vessels from 
destruction. With this expedition was a boy of 
fourteen, who had begged to be taken along, 
and who, through the influence of his uncle, was 
at last allowed to go. His duties were those of 
a coxswain, and he was fully equal to the task. 

Then, pretty soon, he had a taste of real ad- 
venture. The ice broke up in places, so that it 
was possible, with much labor, to force a row- 
boat through the floating cakes. The Captain 
decided that a boat should be sent to explore a 
passage, and try to find a way out for the ships. 
Young Nelson was put in command, and under 
his skillful direction it made good progress. 

Meanwhile, a second boat had been sent out. 
Nelson could see it, slowly making its way 
through a stretch of open water. Suddenly a 
shot was fired by someone on board; then the 
boat tossed and pitched until it seemed that any 
moment it would be captized with all its crew. 

A startling thing had happened. One of the 
officers had fired at and wounded a big walrus, 
not realizing that its mates might be at hand, and 
would come to the rescue. But this very thing 
occurred. The wounded walrus dived, and soon 
reappeared in company with others. They are 
savage animals when aroused. Swarming around 
the boat, they all joined in an attack which the 
sailors, without proper weapons, resisted as best 
they could. 


Nelson, the boy commander, was quick to act. 


His boat swung round, and headed for the scene 
of the struggle. Urging on his men, their backs 
bent to the task, and their muscular arms sent 
the little craft shooting through the ice. 

“Keep her steady!” called the boy. 
soon be with you!” 

What help he could lend when he reached them 
he did not know. Soon he was alongside the 
imperilled boat, and only just in time. A walrus 
had wrested an oar from a sailor. Trying to 
recover it, he tilted the craft to one side, and 
shipped so much water that it seemed about to 
upset. But the walruses, frightened by the ar- 
rival of these new enemies, dived deep into the 
sea, and disappeared. 

The boy’s quickness had really saved the day; 
but he was disappointed. The walruses had fled 
without a fight; there was not much excitement 
in that. 

“Tf I could just get a shot at a bear!’ he said 
to himself. “That would be worth while.” 

A few nights later, an alarm was sounded. 
Young Nelson and another boy were missing. 
As it was foggy weather, and pitch dark, there 
was nothing to do but wait. Then, along toward 
morning, the fog lifted; and there, in the dis- 
tance, were the two boys, attacking a huge bear. 

Come back!” The boys saw the signal; or- 
ders were orders, and must not be disobeyed. 
Yet Nelson hesitated. He had fired at the bear, 
across a chasm in the ice, and his ammunition 
was exhausted. “Never mind!” he cried. “Just 
give me another chance at him, with the butt-end 
of my musket.” 

Then the Captain himself fired, and the bear 
fled. The youthful hunters were obliged to make 
their way back to the ship, where a reprimand 
awaited them. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” asked 
the Captain, sternly. “You were absent without 
permission, and came near being killed. What 
would your father think of you?” 

“If you please, sir,” answered Nelson, “I was 
thinking of my father. I wished to kill the bear 
so that I might carry the skin to him.” 

It was because of a stout heart, a high spirit, 
and a strong sense of duty, that Horatio Nelson 
rose to be one of England’s greatest admirals, 
and the victor in some of the bloodiest battles 
with France and Spain. Born in 1758, the son 
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of a country parson with a large family, the boy 
was so frail and weak that no one ever dreamed 
he was fitted for the sea. But the father had 
reason to know the strength of, his son’s char- 
acter. So when Horatio, at twelve years of age, 
expressed a wish to go in the navy, his uncle, 
Captain Suckling, was persuaded to give him a 
chance. The Captain, however, who commanded 
the warship “Raisonnable,’ was not without his 
doubts. “What,” he wrote, “has poor Horatio 
done, who is so weak, that he, above all the rest, 
should be sent to rough it out at sea? But let 
him come, and the first time we go into action 
a cannon-ball may knock off his head, and pro- 
vide for him at once.” 

Yet at twenty-one “poor Horatio” had risen 
to be a captain in the Royal Navy. 

One does not blame the Captain for his hesita- 
tion. Perhaps he had never even heard of one 
little incident in MHoratio’s childhood which 
served to show how brave a heart beat in the 
frail little body. One day, when a niere child, 
he had strayed into the country, looking for birds’ 
nests, and when he had not returned to the house 
for supper, his grandmother was much alarmed. 
Searching for him, he was discovered, all alone, 
sitting cheerfully by a stream too deep for him 
to cross. 

“T wonder,’ said his grandmother, when he 
was safe at home again, “why you are not half 
dead with hunger and fear.” 

“Fear, did you say, grandmamma?” asked the 
little boy. “What is fear? I never heard of it.” 


LOSES AN EYE AND AN ARM 


Through all his life, fear was still a stranger 
to Nelson. He suffered ill health, and for a time 
was forced to retire. He took part in many bat- 
tles, and was always in the thick of danger. It 
was, indeed, this habit of defying fear that made 
him reckless in the face of death, and caused 
him to be stricken down in the hour of his great- 
est victory. 

For defeating the Spanish fleet at the battle 
of St. Vincent, Nelson was made a rear admiral. 
It was in 1797, France, with the aid of Spain, 
wished to crush England; so Admiral Sir John 
Jervis, to prevent the two fleets from combining 
their forces, attacked the Spaniards. Jervis won 
the battle with the aid of Nelson, who, as com- 
modore, dashed into the enemy’s ships, in diso- 
bedience of orders, and captured the flagship of 
the Spanish admiral. 

He had already lost an eye, and in a battle 
that took place the same year he lost his right 
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arm. These afflictions, however, in no way 
daunted his spirit. In the battle of the Nile he 
defeated the French fleet, anchored in Aboukir 
Bay, crushing part of it between two fires before 
the other French ships had time to come up. 
This action cut off Napoleon’s army from France, 
and prevented his setting up a French Empire 
in the East. 

Because of this great victory, Nelson was cre- 
ated Baron Nelson of the Nile. It was a bloody 
fight that raged far into the night, and Nelson 
was among the wounded. But he declined the 
services of a surgeon, saying, “I can wait my 
turn with the brave fellows.” Then, hearing that 
the French admiral’s ship was in flames, he rushed 
to the deck, ignoring his wound, and ordered 
boats to be launched, to save the French sailors, 
struggling in the sea. 


HIS THOUGHTFULNESS FOR OTHERS 


Always he showed this thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers whose lives were in peril. On his way to join 
Jervis in the battle of St. Vincent, his ship, the 
“Minerve,’ was pursued by the Spanish fleet, 
and almost overtaken. Just as it appeared that 
he must fight against these overwhelming odds, 
or run his frigate ashore, the cry came, “Man 
overboard !” 

With the enemy’s foremost ship about to en- 
gage him, a boat was lowered from the “Min- 
erve,’ and succeeded in picking up the drowning 
sailor. But it could not catch up with the frig- 
ate; and on came the Spaniard, now ready to 
open fire. 

Hardy, Nelson’s lieutenant, was in the rescu- 


ing boat. Would Nelson leave it to its fate, or 
risk the loss of his ship? He did not hesitate 
a moment. 


“Back the mizzen topsail!’’ he commanaed. 
“Tll not desert Hardy.” 

The astonished Spaniards saw his ship slow 
down. The Englishmen, equally astonished, saw 
that the Spaniard held his fire. Then the pur- 
suing ship gave up the chase. Why, no one could 
tell; but Nelson had gained his point, and his 
frigate bore him safe from pursuit. 

It might be said that Nelson’s blind eye won 
for England the battle of Copenhagen. Sir Hyde 
Parker, in command of the English fleet, had 
ordered Nelson to attack, and this he was doing 
in his usual vigorous manner, despite the strength 
of the enemy’s ships and shore batteries. Then 
Parker, believing his fleet in danger, flew the 
signal to withdraw. At this, Nelson put his tele- 
scope to his blind eye. “I see no signal,” he said. 
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Keeping his own signal for close action flying, 
he managed his ships with such skill that ere 
long the victory was his. 


BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 


In 1805 came the climax of his great career, 
in the battle of Trafalgar. In this engagement 
the French and Spanish fleets suffered a crush- 
ing defeat that made England the mistress of the 
seas. It was then that Nelson flew from his 
flagship, “Victory,” the famous signal: “England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 


Nelson, with his usual recklessness, wore on 
the breast of his admiral’s frock-coat his four 
stars. These made him a conspicuous mark for 
riflemen, but he would not cover them up. “In 
honor I gained them,” said he, “and in honor I 
will die with them.” 

Then, with the fight all but won, he fell upon 
his face, mortally wounded by a musket ball. 

“They have done for me at last, Hardy,” he 
said. “My backbone is shot through.” 

A few hours later he was dead. “Thank God, 
I have done my duty,” were his last words. 


TWELVE NATIONAL HEROES 


JUDAS MACCABAUS, “THE HAMMER” 


“In etermity he walketh crowned in pomp, 
As having conquered in a contest of stainless 
struggles.” 


In THE days when the Syrians were masters of 
Palestine, that country whose inhabitants have 
always loved to call it the Holy Land, an old 
priest named Mattathias with his five sons, who 
had been living in a small country village, rose 
up against the conquerors who had attempted to 
make them sacrifice to their foreign gods. This 
family stood in front of one of the false altars 
and slew the first of their countrymen who ap- 
proached to be a traitor to his native land and 
its religion. They gathered to themselves a hand- 
ful of faithful men, and by-and-by became strong 
enough in numbers to recapture some of the 
neighboring villages. 

This brave father soon died, but his third son, 
Judas, took his place. Because of his tremendous 
forcefulness he was nicknamed Makkabi, or Mac- 
cabzeus, which means “the Hammer.” At Mizpah, 
with 6,000 men he defeated 70,000; at Bethzur, 
with 10,000, he defeated 65,000. He recaptured 
Jerusalem, the capital, and there set up again the 
national worship. He cleared away the shrubs 
that had been growing in the temple courts, built 
a new altar, and restored the sacred furniture. 

After Judas was slain in battle at Elasa, the 
Jewish Thermopyle, two brothers in turn suc- 
ceeded him, and under the second the complete 
independence of the nation was regained. 

The name Maccabeus came after a time to 
denote any man who had the spirit of Judas, who 
united in himself, so it was said, “the faith of 
_ Abraham, the zeal of Elijah, the stature of Saul, 


and the courage of David.” A poet of his age 


said of him: 


“He angered many kings, and made Jacob glad 
with his acts, 
And his memorial is blessed forever.” 


Of such as he another Jewish poet sang: 


“Therefore shall they receive the kingdom of 
splendor 
And the diadem of beauty.” 


HOW ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED DIED 
FOR HIS, COUNTRY 


No people love liberty more dearly than those 
who dwell among the mountains or by the sea. 
There are two small nations in Europe that were 
once under the yoke of a foreign oppressor, and 
each of which found heroic leaders to win their 
freedom. One is a nation of mountaineers, and 
the other a sea-going folk. 

The first of them is Switzerland, which once 
was subject to the Austrian archduke, who was 
sometimes emperor as well. Switzerland is di- 
vided into districts called cantons; and an officer 
appointed by the archduke used to rule them, and 
to rule very harshly. 

Switzerland won its fieedom at the battle of 
Sempach, where a great hero of the Swiss people 
gave his life for his country. A great host of 
Austrians came against the Swiss. They were 
clad in stout armor and had long spears and 
swords; but the Swiss were not protected by 
heavy mail. When the Swiss rushed upon their 
foes, they could not break through, but were 
thrust down and cut to pieces. 
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Then Arnold von Winkelried bade the Swiss 
draw together in the shape of a wedge or trian- 
gle, and follow him; and he ran upon the Aus- 
trians, stretching out his arms and gathering the 
enemies’ spears in them till all the points, as far 
as he could reach, were drawn together and 
pierced his own body, so that he fell and died. 
But in this way he made a space where there 
were no spear-points, and there the wedge of 
Swiss drove in, and so fought hand to hand with 
the Austrians and put them utterly te rout. After 
that the Austrians saw that it would be no use 
to try to force their rule upon the Swiss. 


HOW WILLIAM WALLACE AND ROBERT 
BRUCE DELIVERED SCOTLAND 


After King Edward of England had taken 
away the old stone from Scone Abbey, that had 
been the Coronation Stone of all the Scottish 
kings, and crowned himself King of Scotland, 
there were sad days in the Highlands. 

One day when a boy named William Wallace 
was coming home at evening from fishing, some 
English soldiers tried to take away his fish, but 
he used his fishing-rod upon them with such good 
effect that he put them to flight. After this he 
fled to the hills and soon was made an outlaw. 

In time he gathered about himself a band of 
patriots, and one day with a small company he 
found himself face to face with 50,000 of Ed- 
ward’s soldiers at Stirling. Standing on rising 
ground, he waited until part of the confident 
enemy had crossed the stone bridge to attack him, 
and, when the army was divided, he descended 
upon them, drove them in panic and swept the 
greater part into the rushing stream. 

He had one supreme triumph, then he was de- 
feated, and carried away to London, where he 
was tortured and killed. 

“What terms will you make?” asked the Eng- 
lish general on the morning of Stirling. “The 
freedom of Scotland,’ answered Wallace. Even 
yet his name, said the poet Wordsworth, “is to 
be found like a wildflower, all over his dear 
country.” In a short time, he fulfilled many 
days, and left to his native land imperishable 
renown—and freedom. 

Robert Bruce, a Scottish nobleman, had been 
with King Edward when a boy at the English 
court. Everything in the way of personal in- 
terest tied him to the English allegiance. But 
his grandfather had been defrauded of the Scot- 
tish crown. Was it the splendid heroism of Wal- 
lace that enkindled his own romantic soul? 

Crowned by his people at Scone as King of 
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Scotland, Bruce proceeded to win back his king- 
dom. ‘The final triumph was won at Bannock- 
burn, in sight of Stirling. Here Bruce with 
30,000 met England’s 100,000. Here King Robert 
is pictured, in the stirring stanzas of Robert 
Burns, as addressing his liegemen: 


“Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie. 


“Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me!” 


The tide of battle turned, so it is said, when 
a horde of camp-followers came rushing upon 
the field on horseback, waving their tent-poles 
and shouting, causing the English to think that 
a reinforcing army had arrived. 

When King Robert’s reign was over, and it 
was time for him to die, the story is told that his 
last request to his best friend, Sir James Douglas, 
was that he should carry his heart, in a casket 
of gold, to the Holy Land, where he had longed 
himself to make pilgrimage, and bury it by the 
Holy Sepulchre of our Lord. But Douglas on 
his way to Palestine anchored in Spain, and there 
finding that King Alonzo was sore beset by the 
Moors, he thought it a sacred task to help him 
drive away the Infidels. In an action near Theba 
he was separated from his company and sur- 
rounded by the enemy. Then, rising upon his 
horse, he took from his neck the casket which 
contained the heart of Bruce and cast it before 
him, exclaiming with a loud voice as he fell dy- 
ing: “Now pass onward as thou were wont, and 
Douglas will follow thee!’ 


“We laid our chief in Douglas Kirk, 
The heart in fair Melrose; 

And woeful men were we that day— 
God grant their souls repose.” 


HOW SCANDERBEG HELD THE TURKS 
AT BAY 


Another race of mountaineers found a heroic 
leader who won them freedom for a time. The 
Turks, who were followers of the religion of 
Mohammed, began to make conquest of lands 
in Europe a little more than five hundred years 
ago. 

On the western side of what afterward became 
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the Turkish Empire is a mountainous land called 
Albania. Here the conquering Turks made their 
way, and forced the lords of the land to submit 
to them; and they carried away the young son 
of one great lord, and brought him up in the 
faith of Mohammed. 

The young man, who was called George Cas- 
triot, fought in the Turkish armies, and became 
skilled in war. Yet he had no wish to serve the 
Turks, though he waited his own time, and when 
he was nearly forty years old he, with a band of 
Albanian followers, suddenly left the Turkish 
army and seized a fortress called Croya. Hav- 
ing done this, he declared himself a Christian, 
and called upon the Albanians to rise and wage 
war upon the Turks. 

The Albanians drove out the Turks and took 
him for their leader, and because he showed him- 
self so great a soldier men called him Scanderbeg, 
which means the Lord Alexander. The Turks 
sent mighty armies against him, and were very 
great warriors, yet he overthrew them in battle 
many times, though they might have four or five 
times as many men as he. For twenty-five years 
he held the Turks at bay, so that they feared 
his name greatly; but after he died, the Alba- 
riians, lacking a leader, and getting no aid from 
other nations, were overcome by the Turks, and 
lost the freedom which Scanderbeg had won for 
them. 


ANDREAS HOFER, THE INNKEEPER, 
WHO FOUGHT NAPOLEON 


Among the dominions of Austria is a land 
called the Tyrol, which borders upon Switzerland, 
and Napoleon caused the Austrian emperor to 
give the Tyrol to the King of Bavaria, who was 
always ready to do his bidding. But when the 
Austrians went to war again with Napoleon, the 
Tyrolese rose up under Andreas Hofer, who was 
an innkeeper, and drove the French and the Ba- 
varians out of the Tyrol, though they themselves 
were only peasants. For a short time Hofer was 
made their ruler, as a loyal subject of the Aus- 
trian emperor, though he would not obey the 
Bavarian king and the emperor of the French. 

But the French armies defeated the Austrian 
armies, and the ‘I'yrolese could not openly resist 
the power of Napoleon unaided. And then, 
though the brave Hofer hid among the moun- 
tains, a traitor was found who showed the French 
where he was. He, being taken prisoner, was 
tried like William Wallace and Joan of Arc, and 
was condemned and shot as a rebel. Yet the 
stand that Hofer made helped to give heart to 
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the other nations of Europe to rise against the 
tule of Napoleon, and so in due time Napoleon 
was overthrown, and the ‘Tyrol was restored to 

of on freedom, for which Hofer had fuught and 
ied. 


HOW WILLIAM THE SILENT WAS PUT 
TO DEATH BY A SPANISH PLOT 


The sea-going people which won its liberty was 
the little state of Holland, where there are no 
mountains at all. In the days when Queen Eliz- 
abeth ruled in England, Holland and Belgium 
were ruled by King Philip of Spain, who tried to 
take away their freedom and to force them to 
give up the Protestant religion. He sent a merci- 
less governor, the Duke of Alva, to Holland, with 
great armies, and the Protestants suffered great 
persecution. The Prince of Orange, called Will- 
iam the Silent, one of the nobles of Holland, 
formed a league to drive out the Spaniards; and 
though the Roman Catholic part of Holland would 
not join him, he led the Protestants so that they 
utterly refused obedience to Philip. 

Yet, if the Dutchmen had been a little less 
sturdy, and William a little less resolute, they 
must have been crushed. They got some help 
from Queen Elizabeth, and a little from the 
French; but they owed far more to the skill and 
persistence of William than to anything else. 
Therefore Philip encouraged men, some of whom 
were merely scoundrels, though others were hon- 
est men who thought it right to kill by any means 
the man who fought so stoutly against the power 
of the Church of Rome, to murder William, and 
William, too, died for his country’s freedom. 
After this the courage of the Dutchmen did not 
fail, but they went on fighting, and at last the 
power of Spain was broken, for there came open 
war between Spain and England, and England 
won. So the Spaniards gave up trying to subdue 
the Dutch and Holland became free. 

Motley said of him: “As long as he lived he 
was the guiding star of a whole nation, and when 
he died the little children cried in the streets.” 


GARIBALDI, WHO MADE ITALY 
A NATION 


You know that Italy to-day is one of the great 
nations of Europe, and one of the men who helped 
most to make her so was Garibaldi. When he was 
born, Italy was made up of several states, some 
of which were subject to Austria, while the 
northern part was ruled by the King of Naples, 
who was not an Italian. 
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Now, there were many people in Italy who 
wished to be free trom foreign rulers, and there 
were some who dreamed that all Italy might be- 
come a free and united nation. 

So, while Garibaldi was still a very young man, 
though he was already a skillful sailor, being a 
fisherman’s son, he joined in a revolt against the 
rule of the Austrians. This, however, was easily 
crushed, so that he had to flee to South America. 
There he took part in the wars that were going 
on because the land was very unsettled, and he 
became famous as a leader whose men were 
always ready to follow him to the death. 

But after a time he returned to Italy and joined 
in a fresh revolt, gathering men who were ready 
to fight because Garibaldi filled them with his 
own great love of their cause. Yet they were 
not strong enough to overthrow the Austrian 
rule, and again he had to go away. He came to 
the United States. Yet again he returned, and 
once more the men of north Italy rose. This 
time they were victorious, and before long all 
Italy became one nation. And this was in great 
part because Garibaldi filled those about him with 
his own courage arid enthusiasm, even when their 
cause seemed hopeless. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, WHO FOUGHT FOR 
THE FREEDOM OF HUNGARY 


Louis Kossuth set himself to win freedom for 
Hungary from the rule of Austria, at the time 
when the Italians were seeking their own liberty. 
He was not a soldier, but a writer and orator, and 
a statesman; but the Hungarians made him their 
leader. They were defeated at the time, and 
Kossuth had to flee from the country. Later, the 
Hungarians agreed to accept the emperor of 
Austria as their king if they could have certain 
rights of governing themselves; and this they 
owed, in the first place, to Kossuth. But Kossuth 
himself was not content with this. He would not 
own allegiance to Austria, and he died some years 
later, not in Hungary, but in Italy. 


HOW SCHAMYL FOUGHT FOR HIS 
NATIVE LAND 


All countries cherish the name of some patri- 
otic man who has fought for the liberty of his 
native land. Just as Wales has its Llewellyn, 
Scotland its Wallace and its Bruce, Italy its Gari- 
baldi, so the Caucasus has its Schamyl, who, for 
more than a quarter of a century struggled to 
keep the wild mountain land of his birth free 
from Russia’s iron grip. He was weakly as a 


child, but his physical strength was developed by 
outdoor games and sports, so that he grew up 
sturdy. 

Schamyl was absolutely fearless, and such a 
youth of his word, that, when he found remon- 
strance had no result in curing his father’s 
drunken habits, his oath to kill his parent if he 
again transgressed brought the father to his 
senses, and to the end of his life he abstained 
altogether from alcohol, knowing that Schamyl 
would carry out his threat. 

When Schamyl was twenty-six years old, in 
1824, he began his long fight against the Russian 
generals who were sent to subdue the iand. He 
was a born leader, courageous in attack, skilled 
as a strategist, and clever in retreat. Many 
stories are told of his hairbreadth escapes from 
the Russians. Once his little band was surrounded 
by their enemies. If they could not fight their 
way through the bayonets of the Russians they 
must either starve or be cut to pieces, for they 
knew not the word “surrender.” Schamyl, who 
was ever the foremost and the boldest in attack, 
galloped alone through the enemy’s lines, and 
reached in safety his mountain fastnesses. He 
was the only one to escape with his life, and his 
pious Mohammedan countrymen believed the 
angel Gabriel specially protected him. 

During another fight Schamyl killed three 
Russians, but was himself pierced through by a 
bayonet. Yet he slew his assailant, and got away 
as by a miracle. He was then chosen chieftain 
and ruler of the eastern Caucasus by ‘iis com- 
patriots. 

A mountain fortress long held by Schamyl was 
at last captured by the pick of the Russian troops, 
and again he was the only man to escape. It is 
said that he let himself down the steep rock by 
a rope to the river below, boarded a raft, and thus 
got away. Many generals were sent against 
Schamyl, but he eluded them all, and time after 
time rallied his countrymen to his standard. One 
general died through shame at being conquered 
by such a small band of mountaineers. 

Russia’s attention was for a time diverted by 
the Crimean War; but that over, new efforts were 
made to overcome Schamyl and his brave coun- 
trymen. ‘The end was inevitable, for Russia’s re- 
sources were enormous compared with Schamyl’s. 
The latter took refuge in a little fortress on a 
hill in Daghestan, and there, when all except 
forty-seven of his men were killed, seeing that 
even if he did escape, there were no longer any 
patriots to rally, he submitted. 

Schamy! was not a wild brigand, but a wealthy 
man of culture and high character, who ruled 
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with justice and ability, was merciful to the 
Russian prisoners, and fought for love of his 
country during many long weary years. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, 
THE GOLDEN-TONGUED IRISHMAN 


In the year 1800, when all Ireland was stirred 
to prevent the proposed reunion with England, 
a young lawyer in Dublin made his first public 
speech, which caused such a sensation that he 
soon became the leader of his party. The task 
of organizing his fellow-citizens against the 
evils that came from the Union was a slow 
one, and many years later on one occasion when 
ten members were necessary to have a quorum 
the young orator had to rush downstairs and 
force a couple of priests whom he met by acci- 
dent to come up to the meeting. 

In those days Roman Catholics were excluded 
from sitting in Parliament, but in 1828 there was 
an outburst of enthusiasm for O’Connell, and he 
was elected. He did not attempt to take his 
seat, but he proceeded to organize what became 
literally a vast peaceful army to support the 
cause. The movement was so tremendous and so 
just that the English people recognized the wis- 
dom of yielding, and even the doughty Duke of 
Wellington, who was then prime minister, bowed 
before the storm. So O’Connell came to West- 
minster. 

Now, O’Connell made his life-work the Repeal 
of the Union. His magnetic voice awakened the 
harpstrings of Irish feeling, and he addressed a 
succession of enormous meetings, at one of 
which, on historic Tara Hill, it was stated that 
a quarter of a million people were present. The 
movement became so mighty that it swept to the 
brink of civil war, and then only O’Connell’s 
magnificent self-restraint prevented the shedding 
of blood. O’Connell always fought in the open 
and stood for the settlement of this burning ques- 
tion by methods of reason. 

He was imprisoned, but such was his popular- 
ity that his short stay in confinement was not 
burdensome. A writer of the time says that “he 
was addressed by bishops, complimented by Amer- 
icans, bored by deputations, serenaded by bands, 
comforted by ladies, half smothered by roses.” 
When he was released he had a frantic ovation. 

But the old man was weakened in health, and 
the bright spirit that had sustained him in his 
triumphal pilgrimages no longer upstayed him. 
A younger element had arisen in his own party 
that counseled violence. His country was upon 
the brink of the terrible famine that became one 


of the world’s worst catastrophes. He decided 
to leave his land and to die in Rome. 

When he made his last appearance in Parlia- 
ment even his enemies rose to greet him with 
respect and sympathy. His last words were a 
faltering but eloquent appeal for mercy to Ire- 
land. He set sail for the Holy City, but died 
at Genoa on the way. 

Not only was Daniel O’Connell the greatest, 
but he was the typical Irishman. It has been 
said that “every quality, every characteristic. 
good, bad, lovable or the reverse, was found in 
him.” Not only did he know the Irish heart, 
but he had the force to be its leader. “His aims, 
hopes, enthusiasms were theirs, but the effective, 
controlling power was his alone. To the average 
Irishman of his day he stands as Mont Blanc 
might stand were it set down amongst the Magil- 
licuddy Reeks. He had a great cause, and he 
availed himself greatly of it.” 


BOLIVAR, THE WASHINGTON OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Simon Bolivar, who had been born in Caracas, 
now the capital of Venezuela, and educated in 
Madrid, visited the United States in 1809, and, 
seeing the prosperity of that free country, deter- 
mined to deliver his own land from foreign op- 
pression. 

Returning to his native land, he joined himself 
with the patriotic party and was sent by them 
to England, in the vain hope of securing Eng- 
lish assistance. When he came back he enlisted 
in the army of freedom and at length captured 
Caracas, where he was given the title of “El Li- 
bertador,” and made dictator. 

He was defeated and driven to Jamaica, and 
at length to Haiti, where he established an inde- 
pendent government and freed the slaves, includ- 
ing those he himself owned. 

He took an army over the Cordilleras and made 
himself master of New Grenada, which he re- 
named Colombia. In turn he conquered the realm 
of the old Incas, Peru. He was named president 
of Colombia and dictator of Peru. The southern 
provinces of Peru were renamed Bolivia in his 
honor, and the grateful people gave him a million 
dollars, with which he purchased the freedom of 
a thousand slaves. 

After a time he was removed from the presi- 
dency of Peru, Venezuela separated herself from 
Colombia and he retired from the presidency of 
Colombia. He died at San Pedro, in Colombia, 
in 1830. His property was mainly devoted to 
the service of his country. 
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After his death his unselfish character was bet- His example gave encouragement to the other 
ter understood. His ashes were carried in pomp South American countries to declare their inde- 
to Caracas, where a triumphal arch was built in pendence and led to the removal of all Spanish 
his memory. domination in the southern continent. 
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STRANGE COLONIZATION VENTURES 


“THEN I shall go to the prisons to find men,” 
declared the Marquis de la Roche when he failed 
to secure enough volunteers for the French 
colony he had planned to found in Canada. To 
the prisons he went, and we have the strange 
spectacle of a body of convicts sailing away in 
1598 with an ambitious noble to plant a settle- 
ment in the wilderness of the New World. 

Across the stormy Atlantic came the lonely 
little ship, so small we are told that the convict 
passengers could reach over the sides and wash 
their hands in the waves. At length La Roche 
reached Sable Island, “the graveyard of the 
Atlantic,” it has been called, because of the many 
ships which have met destruction on its long 
curved shore with treacherous shoals. 

A low, sandy stretch of land iying between 
currents off the coast of Nova Scotia, “the grave- 
yard” seemed a good place to land the untrust- 
worthy settlers while La Roche was looking 
around for an appropriate site for his colony. 
There were no trees on the island, but plenty of 
long sand-grass and small shrubs. 

“Here,” said the Marquis to himself, “my 
prisoners can fish and hunt, and thus lay up a 
supply of food. There is no way of their escap- 
ing to wander after gold or adventure. Here 
they will be safe until my return.” 

And safe they were! Safer than La Roche 
had dreamed. For no sooner had he and his crew 
set sail than a storm swept down the gray waters 
and carried the helpless little ship, like a bobbing 
eggshell, back to the shores of France. ; 

The convicts had been well satisfied on their 
island until they saw the ship swept away, leav- 
ing them alone in a strange land. Then they 
were indeed desolate. Even the jails they had 
left seemed preferable to this lonely waste in the 
midst of the thundering sea. There was plenty 
of fish, to be sure, and a stream of fresh water 
flowed through the sandy island. Wild ducks 


flew about the pools in the long grasses, wild 
berries ripened along the bleak pathways, and 
wild cattle wandered in droves, the descendants 
of herds brought by earlier visitors. 


THE WRETCHED CRIMINALS QUARREL 


You might have thought this much freedom 
would appeal to men who had been chained be- 
hind prison walls. But no! They were quite 
miserable in their solitude. A criminal, it seems, 
is seldom able to enjoy his own company, and the 
forty or more convicts were not a congenial 
group. They fought and killed each other in 
petty quarrels over their wild game. They 
roamed over the thirty miles of narrow island, 
and paced the barren shores watching for a sail. 

The wind tossed the sand in ever-changing 
heaps, and the sea surged in darkening walls of 
wave and foam. Winter was creeping out of the 
north, and the desolate men stopped their quar- 
rels to build huts of driftwood and to dig caves 
where they could take refuge from the fierce 
winds. 

They continued to wander from tip to tip of 
the sandy island, and to search in vain for some 
means of escape. But they found only shifting 
sand hills, rank grasses, and rambling cranberry 
vines. The skies darkened with autumn storms. 
Rain fell, and then snow and sleet. 

Many French boats were fishing off New- 
foundland in the spring and summer months, but 
none of these came near enough to see the 
convicts’ signals. Fishermen had learned to steer 
clear of the shoals of Sable Island. Sometimes 
the wretched colonists sighted a white sail on 
the horizon, only to watch it disappear beyond 
the moaning sea. 

Some died of sickness, others were murdered 
by their maddened companions, and the graves 
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grew thicker and the bare huts lonelier on the 
dreary little island. 

The men killed cattle and made themselves 
clothing of the skins, They set traps for birds 
and foxes, and they stole each other’s game, and 
lived up to their reputation for thieving rascals. 
The long winter monotony was especially irk- 
some. But at last Spring came, and great seal- 
herds drifted down on the ice-pans. The colo- 
nists hunted these, collecting the furs for clothing, 
and also hoarding the skins against the time of 
escape. 


SUMMER AND NEW HOPE 


Summer again, with blue skies and green grass, 
was more endurable. And always there was the 
heart-sick hope of a sail. At last, after five 
years, the ship came. La Roche had been im- 
prisoned by a powerful enemy, and had tried in 
vain to send for his deserted colonists. Only 
twelve remained out of the forty or more who 
had been abandoned. These were pitiful wrecks 
of men, with matted hair and beards, clad like 
savages in the shaggy skins of animals. 

The villainous pilot who went to their rescue 
robbed them of their furs, but the king heard of 
this and sent for the convicts. ‘They came before 
him in their wild attire, “like river gods of yore,” 
according to an old chronicle. The king was 
sorry for their plight. He gave them their free- 
dom, awarded each man a sum of money, and 
ordered their furs restored to them. 

La Roche died soon after the return of his 
strange colonists, and thus ended one adventure 
in the history of Canadian colonization. 


ANOTHER WILDERNESS VENTURE 


In 1583, fifteen years before La Roche landed 
his convicts on Sable Island, Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert had set gayly forth with well-equipped ships 
and a large company of sailors, fishermen and 
mechanics, to plant a settlement in Newfound- 
land. 

This settlement is called England’s oldest 
colony. Sir Humphrey was a striking figure, in 
his rich lace and crimson velvet; and as an omen 
of good luck he carried a golden anchor pre- 
sented to him by Queen Elizabeth. As was 
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usually the case with these early colonies, much 
time was spent in explorations and in searching 
for gold and silver. The people did not realize 
the need for careful, diligent labor at raising 
crops and building warm houses, if they were to 
survive the harsh Winters in the wilderness. 

On one of the trips of exploration Sir Hum- 
phrey’s best ship was lost. Provisions began to 
grow scarce. And the long Canadian Winter was 
almost upon them. 

Sir Humphrey decided to return to England. 
He gathered up some glittering rock which he 
believed to be gold, and had it loaded into his 
flagship, the “Squirrel.” He set sail for England, 
riding away in the diminutive flagship of only 
ten tons’ burden. A wild storm arose, and Sir 
Humphrey’s men urged him to come on board 
the larger vessel. This he refused to do. He sat 
calmly in the stern of his tossing craft and ut- 
tered his famous response: “We are as near 
heaven at sea as on land.” 

During the night the “Squirrel” disappeared. 
The crews of the other ships watched in vain for 
its light to reappear. Sir Humphrey and his men 
were lost, though the rest of the boats reached 
England safely. 


A COLONY AT TADOUSSAC 


In 1599, while the miserable convicts were 
spending their first year on Sable Island, a trader 
named Pontgrave and a naval officer, Chavin, 
formed a partnership to control the fur-trade of 
the St. Lawrence. In order to secure their trad- 
ing privileges, they agreed to plant a colony. 

They left sixteen men alone in the wilderness 
at Tadousac, with scanty provisions and poor 
protection from the severe Winter. When a 
French trading ship visited the “colony” in the 
Spring there was nothing left except empty huts. 
Most of the colonists had perished, and the rest 
had been given shelter by the Indians, and were 
scattered among the wigwams of friendly tribes. 

Though these early attempts at colonization 
seem to us pitiful failures, they did open the way 
for later settlement by more thrifty and prac- 
tical souls, who realized the dangers and difficul- 
ties before them. Later frontiersmen, such as the 
wily Radisson, combined the adventurous taste 
of these first visitors with a hardy skill in meeting 
the demands of life in a savage wilderness. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JACQUES CARTIER 
BY BECKLES WILLSON 


Nearty four centuries ago, in the spring of the 
year, the banks of the river Thames, in England, 
were lined from Windsor to Greenwich with a 
multitude of gayly dressed people. Artisans and 
their wives, tradesmen and apprentices, farmers 
in smock-frocks, gentlemen in doublets and hose, 
and ladies in farthingales, all came out to snatch 
a peep of a brave spectacle. From lip to lip ran 
the news that at last the royal barge in its crimson 
and gold trappings had set out from Windsor. 
Bluff “King Hal,” as the people affectionately 
termed their monarch, King Henry VIII, and his 
new queen, Anne Boleyn, were that day making 
their first voyage together down the Thames to 
the royal palace at Greenwich. 

Glance at this spectacle, for it will serve to 
fix the date of this story’s opening firmly in your 
mind. The banks are reéchoing with loyal cheers, 
the state bargemen are plying their oars and the 
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state trumpeters are sounding their trumpets, 
while beautiful Anne Boleyn smiles and nods mer- 
rily at the crowds who wave their silken kerchiefs 
in the sunshine. So this first water pageant of 
the season passes along. 

On this selfsame day, April 20, 1534, when the 
English king was setting out on the river journey 
with his new queen, on the other side of the 
English Channel, at the little port of St. Malo, 
in Brittany, another and very different embarka- 
tion was taking place, and a very different voyage 
was begun. 

The object of this enterprise was far indeed 
from pleasure, and its consequences were very im- 
portant and far-reaching, not only to the king of 
France, but to King Henry’s successors, and to 
the English people and the British Empire of our 
own day. Here, too, there was cheering and wav- 
ing of caps and cries of “Vive le Roi!” (Long 
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live the king!) as the soldiers, sailors, and towns- 
folk on the dock at St. Malo bade lion-hearted 
Jacques Cartier godspeed on his adventurous voy- 
age to the New World. 


A YOUNG ADVENTURER 


At this time, you must bear in mind, more than 
forty years had passed since Christopher Colum- 
bus had returned to Spain with tidings of his 
glorious discovery on the other side of the 
Atlantic. When Jacques Cartier, son of a Breton 
mariner, was born, all Europe was still ringing 
with the news. As the child grew up he heard 
tales of how often famous mariners had sailed 
boldly to the west and claimed for Spain, Por- 
tugal, and England the lands that might lead to 
India and serve as gateway to the Spice Islands 
of the East. Among these sailors were John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian, who, although them- 
selves Venetians, sailed from the port of Bristol 
and flew the English flag. In 1498 the Cabots 
explored the whole coast of North America from 
Labrador to South Carolina, and they were the 
first Europeans actually to land in the country we 
to-day know as Canada. After the Cabots, who 
claimed all the northern lands for England, came, 
a quarter of a century later, a Florentine nav- 
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igator, Verrazano, who declared the entire region 
annexed to the French crown. And now, because 
of Verrazano’s claim, King Francis of France was 
sending Jacques Cartier forth from St. Malo with 
two little ships and one hundred and twenty men 
to explore inland and set up the French flag and a 
French colony in a new France beyond the sea. 
So this Frenchman, lean, rugged, and valiant, 
with his little band of compatriots, sailed away 
on that April day while Bluff King Hal of Eng- 
land was merrymaking on the Thames, well content 
with his little isle of England, giving no thought 
to empire or distant deeds of discovery and con- 
quest among the savage nations of the earth, 


A NOBLE GATEWAY 


Straight toward the setting sun steered Cartier 
and his men. As they were not buffeted greatly 
by the waves, in twenty days’ time, on May 10, 
they reached the straits leading to the gulf and river 
of St. Lawrence. How their hearts leaped when 
they sighted land! On their left they saw the great 
island of Newfoundland, and on the right Labra- 
dor’s bleak shores stretched before them. ‘“Sure- 
ly,” cried Cartier, “this is Cain’s portion of the 
earth!” But their spirits rose when they sailed 
into the Gulf and came to rich forests of pine, 
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maple, and ash, with abundance of blossom and 
wild berries on every hand. They had been afraid 
that the interior was as desolate as their first 
glimpse of Labrador. The few Indians on the 
banks gazed upon them with a wondering but 
friendly eye. The explorers were unprepared for 
the great heat which overtook them. By day the 
land was bathed in intense sunshine, and at night 
a gorgeous moon lit up the broad waters, while 
owls and bats wheeled in air heavily perfumed with 
wild shrubs and flowers. 

To a bay in which he anchored Cartier gave 
the name Baie des Chaleurs, which means the 
Bay of Heat. Sailing on, he came to a promon- 
tory, which he christened Cape Gaspé. There 
he landed and set up a cross thirty feet high. On 


its front was a shield with the arms of France. 
As you travel through eastern Canada to-day you 
will frequently come upon crosses by the wayside, 
where the country folk kneel and say their prayers. 
This at Gaspé was the first cross erected in New 
France. While the pious sailors were erecting it, 
Indians flocked near and surveyed the proceeding 
jealously, as if the white newcomers were about 
to charm away their land; but Cartier explained 
as best he could to their medicine men and dis- 
tributed among them knives and trinkets, of which 
he had brought a goodly store. 

Having quieted the suspicions of the Indians, 
Cartier lured two of the young redmen into his 
ship, that he might show them, on his return, to 
the king. Cartier had meant to continue his 
voyage much farther westward; but meeting with 
adverse winds, he abandoned this resolution, took 
counsel with his officers and pilots, and decided to 
set sail for France. 

From the two natives whom he bore away 


Jacques Cartier had learned of the existence of 
the great river St. Lawrence. As truly as Colum- 
bus he had discovered a new world. So much 
interest was awakened in France by Cartier’s nar- 
rative of his voyage, that there was no difficulty 
about procuring the money for another expedi- 
tion. The French court and people were filled 
with enthusiasm about Canada, and so they con- 
tinued to be for more than two centuries. 


CARTIER’S SECOND VOYAGE 


When Jacques Cartier again took his departure 
from St. Malo, in May, 1535, he commanded three 
ships and one hundred and ten sailors. Some of 
the nobles and gentlemen of the proudest families 
in France went with him, eager for adventure. 
They thought, as marine adventurers often 
thought in those days, that this time surely. they 
would find the gateway to the passage of Cathay 
(China) and win wealth untold. But they were 
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not so lucky as at first; the winds were so bad that 
seven weeks elapsed before Cartier reached the 
Straits of Belle Isle. From this point the squadron 
steered for the Gulf of St. Lawrence, named by 
Cartier in honor of the saint upon whose day 
it was discovered. Keeping on, as his Indian in- 
terpreters (the two redmen he had taken to 
France) bade him do, he sailed up that stream 
which the Indians called “The Great River of 
Canada,’ now known as the St. Lawrence River. 

Can you wonder that Cartier and his attendant 
nobles felt a thrill of excitement as the landscape 
no white man had ever seen before slowly unfolded 
itself to view? Opposite the great mouth of 
the mysterious Saguenay, redmen in birch-bark 
canoes came to greet them, and with these Cartier’s 
two interpreters were able to exchange language. 
Their many months’ residence in France had made 
the interpreters very different in appearance from 
their brother savages of Canada. They now wore 
slashed crimson doublets and brilliant striped hose, 
while the massive feathers in their heads caused 
the Canadian Indians to regard them as chiefs 
of great renown, 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY 


Cartier led his ships on to what the natives 
called “The Kingdom of Canada,” which stretched 
along the St. Lawrence as far as the island of 
Montreal, where the king of Hochelaga held his 
sway. To the fertile Isle of Orleans, which 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


Cartier reached on September 9, he gave the name 
of Isle of Bacchus, on account of the abundant 
grapevines growing upon it. From here the ex- 
plorer could see on the north bank of the great 
river a towering promontory lit up by the morn- 
ing sun. This was Cape Diamond, at whose base 
crouched the Indian village of Stadacona. Here 
Cartier anchored his little fleet, and the chief of 
the neighboring tribe, Donacona, came to greet 
him, with twelve canoes full of warriors. After a 
speech of welcome, the squaws (women) of the 
tribe danced and sang without ceasing, standing 
in water up to their knees. 

Jacques Cartier was delighted with the country 
he had discovered, and lost no time in deciding to 
proceed up the river as far as Hochelaga. Dona- 
cona and the other chiefs, on hearing this, did 
their utmost to dissuade him by inventing stories 
about the dangers of the river. Seeing that these 
made little impression on the sturdy sailor, they 
had three Indians dressed as devils, “with faces 
painted as black as coal, with horns as long as the 
arm, and covered with the skins of black and 
white dogs.” Cartier was told that these “devils” 
were the servants of the Indian god at Hochelaga, 
who warned the European strangers that “there 
was so much snow and ice, that all would die.” 
Cartier only laughed at such tricks and told them 
that “their god was a mere fool, and that Jesus 
would preserve them from all danger if they would 
believe in Him.” Wishing also to impress upon 
them his own great power, he ordered several 
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AN INDIAN TOLD THEM HOW THEY COULD BE OURED 


pieces of artillery to be discharged in the presence 
of the chief and his warriors; whereupon they 
became filled with astonishment and dread. Never 
before had they heard such terrible sounds. What 
were these strangers who could produce thunder 
at will? To reassure them, the “paleface” chief 
distributed trinkets, small crosses, beads, pieces 
of glass, and other trifles among them, and ther 
he sailed on boldly up the river. 

In a fortnight the town, consisting of about 
fifty large huts or cabins surrounded by wooden 
palisades, came into view. Twelve hundred souls 
belonging to a tribe of the Algonquins dwelt here 
in Hochelaga. The whole population assembled 
on the banks and gave the visitors friendly wel- 
come. All that night the savages remained on the 
shore, making bonfires, dancing, and crying out 
“Aguaze!”? which was their word for welcome 
and joy. The poor Indians took Cartier and his 
men for gods. Cartier distributed gifts among 
them and professed to heal their ailments, 


MOUNT ROYAL 


Near the town of Hochelaga was a mountain, 
to which the Indians conducted their visitors. 
From the summit this first band of Europeans in 
Canada gazed down at the wonderful view spread 


before their eyes—glistening rivers, green 
meadows, and forest of maple brilliant in autumn 
scarlets and yellows. Naming this lofty eminence 
Mount Royal, Jacques Cartier and his companions 
returned to Stadacona. Having decided to spend 
the winter in Canada, they built a fort on the 
shore, but before the little colony could be more 
than half prepared, a fierce Canadian blizzard was 
upon them. Never had they known such cold and 
such tempests. From their lack of fresh food, 
scurvy rioted among them, and out of one hundred 
and ten men twenty-five died. When the disease 
was at its height an Indian told them that they 
could be cured by the juice of a spruce tree. Out 
of their fort they ran with axes, and so quickly 
did they drink the juice that in six days the whole 
of a great tree was consumed. 

Thus was the little colony made well again. For 
a time they continued to fear lest the Indians 
should know how weak they were during that 
terrible winter; but no attack was made upon 
them, and in the spring Cartier made ready to 
return to France. This time Dcenacona and four 
other chiefs were seized by stratagem and taken 
on board ship. A cross thirty feet high, with the 
flag of France fastened to it, was set up on the 
shore, and in the middle of May the waters of the 
St. Lawrence began to bear them down to the 
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Gulf and the open Atlantic. Exactly one month 
later Cartier was being greeted by the cheers of 
the people of his native St. Malo. 

Alas! Donacona and the other Indian braves 
whom the French had borne away never returned 
to Stadacona and their forest haunts. Before 
Cartier was ready to make another voyage to 
Canada, five years later, all had pined away and 
died. It was then that the Sieur de Roberval, a 
nobleman of Picardy, was appointed by King 
Francis of France as his lieutenant in the New 
World, with the high-sounding titles of Governor 
of Canada, Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, 
Belle isle, Carpunt, Labrador, the Great Bay, and 
Baccalaos, and Lord of Norembaga, a country 
that existed only in imagination, Roberval meant 
to have gone out with Cartier, but was detained 
until the following year. 


CARTIER’S LATER EXPLORATIONS 


On his third voyage Jacques Cartier again 
visited Hochelaga and tried to pass up the river 
beyond the village, but the dangerous rapids of 
Lachine made him pause. On the way back from 


another visit to France he met the Sieur de 
Roberval, who afterward built a fort on the St. 
Lawrence and explored the surrounding country. 
But Roberval accomplished nothing more, and 
famine at length reduced the survivors to a state 
of abject dependence upon the natives. In vain 
Roberval entreated the King to come to his rescue 
with supplies of colonists, food, and ammunition. 
Instead of granting this petition, King Francis 
despatched orders for his lieutenant to return to 
France. Roberval reluctantly obeyed, and thus the 
first attempt to establish a French colony on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence ended in failure. 

Cartier was allowed by the King to bear always 
the title of “Captain.” He undertook no more 
voyages into unknown lands, but died about 1577 
in his own manor-house close to St. Malo. Years 
before, King Francis had been stricken by death, 
and thereupon his country was plunged in unhappy 
civil war. But in the midst of the long and deadly 
strife Canada was not wholly forgotten, and 
Frenchmen still spoke with pride of the valiant 
Cartier, whose adventurous courage had first un- 
furled their country’s flag in the savage wilds of 
the western world. 


MARGUERITE DE ROBERVAL* 
BY W. S. HERRINGTON 


THE story I am about to relate may be of no 
historical significance, but it furnishes an illustra- 
tion of the courage and endurance of the women 
who first visited these shores. 

It will be remembered that the third voyage of 
Cartier, in 1541, was made under Sieur de Rober- 
val, whom Francis I appointed the first viceroy of 
Canada. He was a wealthy French noble of a 
most determined and cruel disposition. His niece, 
Marguerite de Roberval, was a member of his 
household. She was a bright young girl, full of 
the spirit of adventure of the age, and such a 
favorite with her uncle that he consented to her 
accompanying him upon the voyage. Like many 
another maiden in jike circumstances, Marguerite 
had for some time, unknown to her uncle, been 
receiving the attention of a poor young cavalier 
wnose love was not unrequited. He could not 
bear the thought of being separated from _ his 
sweetheart, so he managed to enlist as a volunteer 
with Roberval, and sailed in the same ship with 
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him and his niece. In the course of the voyage 
the lovers’ secret was discovered, and Roberval’s 
affection for his niece gave way to a vengeance 
cruel and inhuman. 

Off the coast of Newfoundland was an island 
called the Isle of Demons, supposed to be the 
abode of evil spirits. Turning a deaf ear to the 
supplications of the frightened girl, the cruel 
monster deposited her upon this lonely shore with 
no other companion to share her solitude than an 
old nurse. With scant provisions, four guns, and 
a limited supply of ammunition, he left her to her 
fate. Her lover was powerless to stay the hand 
of Roberval, and as the ship was getting under 
way again, strapping his gun and a quantity of 
ammunition to his back, he leaped into the sea 
and with sturdy strokes soon rejoined the heart- 
broken Marguerite. 

In vain they hoped and prayed that their pitiable 
plight might move the stony heart of the governor. 
He never returned. Marguerite and her lover went 
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MARGUERITE IS LEFT TO HER FATE 


through the form of marriage as best they could 
without the aid of a priest. Did ever a couple be- 
gin housekeeping under such trying circumstances ? 
They built themselves a rude hut. The wild fowl 
and fish furnished their table, and from the skins 
of wild animals they provided themselves with 
clothing to resist the cold of the approaching 
winter. 

In the following summer Marguerite became a 
mother and devoted most of her time to caring 


for her baby. Her husband had hoped that the » 


cruel uncle would return to relieve their suffer- 
ing, and the bitter disappointment he experienced 
crushed his spirit. Grieving over the suffering 
of his loving wife, he sickened and died. The 
baby did not long survive him, and the faithful 
nurse also succumbed. In the lonely forest this 
brave young woman knelt beside the graves she 
had made with her own hands and prayed for 
IxX—21 
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strength and courage to bear up under her heavy 
burden. 

Only a few months before, she was the moving 
spirit in the castle of the “little king of Vimeu,” 
as her uncle was called, and no luxury was denied 
her. She was his favorite and had often accom- 
panied him upon his hunting expeditions, where 
fortunately she had become an expert with the 
arquebuse. His love had changed to hatred. The 
gayety of the court was now replaced by the 
dreadful solitude of this lonely isle. Want and 
privation, discomfort and fear now confronted 
her, and the three fresh mounds, bathed with her 
scalding tears, warned her that she, too, was likely 
very soon to join the only human beings who had 
shared her misery. Then there would be no tender 
hands to caress her in her last hours. 
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THEY BUILD A RUDE HUT 


She did not yield to these despairing thoughts, 
but determined to meet her fate with a bold front. 
For eighteen long and dreary months she wandered 
about the shores straining her eyes for a glimpse 
of a sail. Three or four times relief seemed at 
hand as a white speck appearing upon the horizon 
soon disclosed the dimensions of a ship, only to 
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melt away again, leaving her more lonely than 
before. 

The third winter was almost upon her when she 
again espied a welcome sail. How was she to lure 
the ship to this dreaded shore—the supposed home 
of mischief-making demons? Mustering all her 
strength for one final effort, she sacrificed her 
little store of fuel that she had painfully gathered 
from the forest and built a huge fire, in the hope 
that the smoke would attract the attention of the 
strangers. Nearer and nearer came the boat, 
a fisherman’s barque. With frantic gestures she 
signaled for help. The fishermen drew near 
enough to descry a lonely figure, clad in skins of 
wild animals, wildly gesticulating as she ran along 
the shore. In doubt as to whether this was a 
human being or a dreaded spirit, they concluded 
to solve the mystery and land upon the island, and 
thus was Marguerite rescued from her perilous 
situation and shortly afterward was returned to 
France after an absence of nearly three years. 

Do the annals of any history furnish a more 
pathetic or a more impressive tale than this? 
The courage that will lead battalions to the can- 
non’s mouth might well waver when confronted 
with the terrors of the awful exile of this brave 
young girl. The strength that will carry hardened 
soldiers through a protracted battle would in most 
instances succumb to the long months of solitary 
suffering such as was endured by Marguerite de 
Roberval. 


RADISSON, “THE CANADIAN ULYSSES” 


“Do BE careful, Pierre, and promise that you will 
keep near the fort,” urged Marguerite, the sister 
of Pierre Esprit Radisson, a French youth of 
about sixteen years of age, who was preparing 
for a hunt in the forest near Three Rivers. It 
was in 1653. The Iroquois were on the war- 
path. Only a short time before the Governor of 
Three Rivers and twelve leading citizens had 
been murdered a little distance from the gate of 
the fort. 

But Pierre laughed merrily at his sister’s fears. 
He was a tall, sturdy youth, as straight and lithe 
as a young Indian warrior. 

“Ma petite sceur,” he mocked. “Why did I 
come to America then? To sit behind walls, and 
leave the game for Indians to shoot? No! I can 
shoot as well as a greasy red-skin. Perhaps I 
shall bring you a Mohawk scalp. Yes?” He 
kissed his hand gayly to the anxious elder sister, 
and was off for the grassy-bordered lakes and 
the rough woodland trails. 

It was near sundown when Pierre was return- 
ing. The sky glowed red and gold behind the 
brown maples. Wild ducks skimmed darkly 
above the gray swamp-lands. Pierre’s game-bag 
was loaded. He tramped eagerly homeward, 
keeping a watchful eye on the darkening clumps 
of bushes. Something moved in the thick under- 
brush. Pierre slipped behind a tree-trunk, but 
was instantly surrounded by a band of Iroquois. 


INSCAPTIVITY 


He was taken to the Mohawk village and put 
through preliminary tortures. He was tied to a 
stake and his finger-nails torn out, and he watched 
the Indians gathering wood for his burning. But 
his insolent scorn of pain appealed to the red- 
men. Besides, he would make a fine warrior. 
He was released, and allowed to run the gauntlet. 
He ran and dodged so vigorously that not an 
arrow pierced him. The Mohawks cheered his 
skill and courage. He was given to a captive 
Huron woman for adoption, and treated as a 
member of the tribe. 

Soon he attempted to escape with an Algon- 
quin captive. He almost reached home, but was 
recaptured, and for two days subjected to tor- 
tures. Burned and mutilated, with his undaunted 
spirit he again stirred the Indians. Gifts which 
he made of wampum belts also helped his cause. 
He was released, and a second time allowed the 
freedom of the Mohawk lodges. 

Again he stole away from his captors. All day 


he sped through the shadowy forests. Often he 
ran through streams to lose his trail from his 
pursuers. The months of training on Indian 
hunts proved valuable now. His muscles were 
like steel, his sense of danger as keen as that 
of a savage. 

Night came, but still he ran, now stopping to 
drink from a bubbling spring, but always alert, 
like a hunted animal. Dawn came. He was 
dizzy with fatigue, and his moccasins were worn 
to shreds, but he staggered on. The second 
afternoon he reached the Dutch settlements on 
the Hudson. He hid for three days in Albany, 
with the Mohawks sniffing about in search of 
him. A priest gave him passage-money to 
Europe. He was passed down the river to New 
York and sailed in a Dutch boat to Holland. 


RADISSON AGAIN FOILS THE 
INDIANS 


The next May Radisson was back at Three 
Rivers. At the request of the Iroquois, a Jesuit 
mission had been opened on Lake Onondaga, but 
had been given up on account of the hostility of 
the Indians. The Iroquois now begged for mis- 
sionaries, and a party of French and Hurons was 
setting out with some Iroquois to re-establish the 
abandoned post. Radisson, now a man in experi- 
ence, though only eighteen years of age, volun- 
teered to go along. 

His knowledge of Indian ways and language 
made him a desirable scout. At first the Iroquois 
pretended to be greatly interested in Jesuit ser- 
mons. But as soon as they struck the wilderness 
they began to show signs of treachery. The 
French pretended to notice nothing, and pressed 
on toward the fort. Soon the converted Hurons 
were cold-bloodedly murdered. Only a few In- 
dian women escaped. The French took refuge 
in the fort with their stock and _ provisions. 
Luckily it was large enough to accommodate 
everything. 

The Iroquois warriors gathered in ever-. 
increasing numbers outside the palisades. They 
threw aside all their pretended interest in relig- 
ious teaching. With miles of savage winter 
forest between them and the white settlements, 
the French were helpless. They sent messages 
to Quebec, but these were captured by the Iro- 
quois. The Indians waited, confident of their 
prey. 

Week after week passed. Spring loosened the 
ice in the rivers, and the savages grew very 
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watchful. Radisson, meanwhile, had not been 
idle. He had the French secretly building boats 
in the lofts of the fort. He came and went freely 
among the Indians, and presently he learned of a 
plot to murder half the colony and keep the rest 
as hostages to be exchanged for some Iroquois 
who were held at Quebec. 

The French could delay no longer. Radisson 
spread word among the Indians that a great feast 
was soon to be given them by the inhabitants of 
the fort. And a great feast it was. Radisson 
knew the Mohawk ceremonial traditions. It was 
a rule that no food should be left uneaten which 
had been prepared for a religious feast, such as 
this was to be. 


THE FEAST IS SPREAD 


Corn-cakes, roast duck, roast pork, fish, veni- 
son—everything available was prepared for the 
occasion. Care was taken, also, to arrange the 
feast outside of the inner walls. Then the whole 
village was invited. Everybody came, even the 
watchful spies who had been lurking about to 
discover any attempt of the whites to escape from 
the fort. 

Radisson played the merry host. The Indians 
danced and ate, and ate, and ate. In vain they 
begged to be excused. Radisson urged the sump- 
tuous viands upon them, reminding them of their 
religious duty. Gorged and drunken, they at last 
fell asleep over the tables. And while the Indians 
were sleeping the French stole out of the rear 
gates, loaded their boats with provisions and 
ammunition and set forth down a little stream to 
the Oswego River, and from there to Lake 
Ontario. 

To deceive the Indians, stuffed dummies had 
been placed on guard at the fort windows. A 
few dogs and chickens were left inside, and a pig 
was tied to the main gate, to tramp busily back 
and forth, like a watchful sentinel behind the 
walls. 

Radisson’s trick had worked. By April the 
French were safe at Quebec. The crowing 
chickens, a barking dog and a tramping pig kept 
up a semblance of life at the abandoned fort. 
It must have been a very disappointed Indian 
who first climbed up to peer over the deserted 
palisades. 


WIDE WANDERINGS 


When Radisson arrived at Three Rivers he 
found that his sister, Marguerite, had married 
an adventurous Frenchman named Chouart. ‘The 
two men became fast friends, In June they set 
out westward with a party of French and In- 
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dians, to slip through the hostile camps of the 
Troquois. 

After many thrilling experiences they explored 
Lake Huron, and went to Green Bay, Lake Mich- 
igan, as the guests of a party of Pottawatomies. 
All that Winter they wandered about, meeting 
tribes of Sioux and Crees and learning what they 
could of the country. 

They visited the Mississippi and the adjoining 
territories. They declared Michigan to be “the 
delightfulest lake of the world—finer than Italy, 
as to climate, and more delightful the farther 
south one goes.” 

The next Winter was spent on Lake Superior 
and around the northern rivers. They heard 
from the Indians about a great “Bay of the 
North,” and this they determined to visit. They 
said little about their plans. But after a year’s 
rest at Three Rivers, they applied to the French 
Governor for a license to leave. They believed 
that not far beyond Lake Superior they would 
find the long-sought passage by sea to Japan and 
China. 

The Governor’s proposal that they take along 
two of his servants who would share in the profits 
of the venture did not appeal to Radisson and 
Chouart. They did not wish to be hampered with 
inexperienced men. So they escaped with a re- 
turning party of Northwest Indians, and were 
again free in the fascinating wilds. 

After another year of exploration, Radisson 
and Chouart returned to Three Rivers. As the 
French Governor was very angry at their escape, 
and France would do nothing to aid them, the 
explorers offered their services to England, and 
brought about the formation of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, one of the most important factors in 
the life and settlement of Canada. 

It is said that Radisson was never defeated 
in an undertaking, though he was always assum- 
ing the most daring risks. He was as fearless 
and as fickle as the Indians he tricked, and his 
resourcefulness and keen judgment made him a 
match for white men as well. 

After a quarrel with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, he joined the French and established a 
French fort on the Bay. He returned to Europe, 
and again entered the service of England, and 
led an expedition which captured the fort he 
himself had founded. 

Whether serving the French, English, or In- 
dians, he was a cheerful soldier of fortune, who 
seemed always to draw a winning hand. His 
exploits opened new wilds for trading, and the 
narrative of his adventures is an interesting and 
valuable record of early exploration. 


THE STORY OF MADELEINE DE VERCHERES 
EDITED BY BLISS CARMAN 


{IN THE great struggle between France and Eng- 
land for the possession of the American Conti- 
nent, the French were usually aided by the Algon- 
quin tribes of Indians, and the English by the 
Iroquois tribes, the famous Five Nations. This 
stirring up of the Indians of course made the war 
very barbarous and life for the colonists very 
unsafe. The houses in the country were deserted, 
fields lay untilled, and people crowded to the towns 
for safety. Sometimes the people of a village 
would gather and all work together for greater 
protection. But while they worked, sentinels were 
kept on watch to give warning at the first sign of 
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hazy afternoon. 
grass; the air was still and warm; there was no 
sign of danger anywhere. 
forest, which already glowed gold and red beneath 
the autumn sun, Indians were stealing on their 


danger. Everywhere was lurking terror. Ne 
man was safe, no life was sure. The trader pad- 
dling downstream with his store of furs, the 
trapper returning from the woods, the farmer 
walking behind his plow, each knew that he held 
his life in his hands. “The enemy is upon us by 
land and sea,’ wrote Frontenac; “send us more 
men if you want the colony to be saved.” 

Many stories are told of brave deeds done at 
this time. One of the most famous is that of 
Madeleine de Verchéres, a girl of fourteen, who 
held her father’s fort against the Indians for a 
whole week. 

It was autumn, and all the settlers at Vercheres 
had gone to work in the fields some miles from 
the fort, leaving only two soldiers on guard. Be- 
sides them in the fort were a man of eighty and 
some women and children, among whom were 
Madeleine and her two brothers, one ten and the 


other twelve. 


Everything seemed peaceful and quiet in the 
The crickets sang in the ripe 
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Thinking that all was safe, Madeleine had 
gone down to the river that flowed not far from 
the fort. Suddenly through the still air was heard 


the sound of a gunshot. Hardly had the sound 
died away when to the girl’s startled ears came a 
cry from the fort. “Run, Miss, run!” shouted the 
old man, “the Indians are upon us!” 

Madeleine turned. There, not a pistol-shot away 
from her, was a band of forty-five or fifty In- 
dians. On the instant she fled like a startled 
_ rabbit, her heart in her mouth, her light feet 
skimming the beaten path. But how long the way 
seemed! As she ran, she prayed. 

The bullets of forty muskets sang in the air 
and whistled round her as she fled. It seemed as 
if she would never reach the fort! “To arms, to 
arms !”’ she shouted as she ran, hoping that some- 
ne would come out to help her. No one came, 
but she was well ahead of her pursuers, and with 
a last burst of speed she reached the gate and 
sprang inside. With trembling hands and panting 
breast, she turned and closed and made fast the 
gate, then was almost overcome with joy at her 
escape. But that was only for a moment. She 
must waste no time. There was the fort with its 
other inmates to be guarded. She ran round the 
fort to see that all was made safe. Here and 
here logs had fallen out of the palisades, leaving 
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holes thrcugh which the enemy might get in. 
These she ordered to be replaced, herself helping 
to carry the logs. As soon as that was done she 
went to the guardroom where the gunpowder and 
shot were kept. Here she found the two soldiers 
hiding in terror. One had a lighted match in his 
hand. 

“What are you going to do with that?” she 
asked quickly. 

“T am going to set fire to the powder and blow 
us all up,” he answered. 

“You coward!” cried Madeleine. “Go!” 

She was only a girl of fourteen, but she spoke 
so sternly that the soldier was ashamed. He blew 
out his match and left the room. 

Madeleine now threw off her white muslin sun- 
bonnet, put on a steel cap in its place and, taking 
a gun in her hand, turned to her two brothers. 

“Now, boys,” she said, “let us fight to the death. 
Remember what father has taught you, that gentle- 
men must be ready to die for their God and their 
king.” 

The boys were only little fellows, but they were 
as brave as their sister, and taking their guns, 
they went to the loopholes and began to fire upon 
the Indians who were now close round the house. 
The women were much frightened in spite of 
Madeleine’s brave example, and the little childrer 
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were crying with fear. But this stout-hearted girl 
comforted them all as well as she could, telling the 
children that they must not cry, for if the Indians 
heard, they would learn how hopeless the state of 
the fort was and would attack more fiercely. So 
Madeleine encouraged the little band to help in 
the heroic defense of their stronghold. 

All day long the fight lasted, and with the fall 
of night and darkness a terrible storm came on. 
The wind howled round the walls, and wailed 
dismally in the chinks and chimneys. It was a 
fearful night, and Madeleine, anxiously watching 
the movements of the Indians as well as she could 
in the half-light, became sure that they were mak- 
ing ready to attack the fort under cover of the 
darkness and the storm. She could just see their 
shadowy figures moving among the shadows of 
the woods, gliding silently from cover to cover, 
and always stealing nearer to their prey. It was 
a sight to try the nerves of the strongest man, 
but it did not break the courage of this dauntless 
little French girl. She was made of the finest 
spirit, and the blood of fearless adventurers and 
pioneers ran in her veins. 

In that howling storm, on the edge of a lonely 
forest, beset by a band of cruel enemies, Madeleine 
gathered her little garrison and made a brief 
speech to them. 

“God has saved us to-day from the hands of 
our enemies,” she said. “But we must watch 
to-night lest we fall into their snares.” 

Then she gave her orders to each of the men, 
posting them as well as she could at the wall. So 
all night long the Indians heard the steady tread 
of sentinels on duty. Every hour from fort and 
blockhouse came the cry, “All’s well!” The wily 
Indians, hearing that call ringing steadily above 
the storm, were completely deceived; and thinking 
that the fort was strongly garrisoned, they dared 
not attack. 

Toward morning there was an alarm. 
sentry nearest the gate suddenly called out: 

“Lady, I hear something.” 

Hurrying to him, Madeleine peered anxiously 
through the loophole, straining her eyes to see. 
And there, against the whiteness of the new-fallen 
snow, black moving figures could be seen coming 
close round the house. For a few moments 
Madeleirie watched in fresh dread. Then soft 
lowing and snuffing was heard, and the girl gave 
a sigh of relief. These were not Indians, but 
some of the cattle belonging to the fort that had 
found their way through the snow back to the 
gate. There were only a few of them, for the 
Indians had captured nearly all the herd. 

“Open the gate and let them in,” said someone. 

“No, no,” cried Madeleine, “you forget how 
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cunning these Indians are! Very likely they are 
behind the cattle, wrapped in skins and ready to 
rush in the moment we are silly enough to open 
the gate.” 

“That is true,” said the others. 

Then after some talk it was decided to take the 
risk. For if they were long besieged they might 
be glad of the cattle to keep them from starving. 

Calling her two brothers, Madeleine placed them 
one on each side of the gate, with their guns in 
their hands and their fingers on the triggers ready 
to fire. Then the gate was carefully opened. One 
by one the cattle came in, glad to be back in 
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sheltered quarters, and the gate was again closed 
and barred in safety. And everybody drew a long 
breath of relief. 

So the long night of anxiety wore on and ended 
at last. And as the sun rose and the darkness fled, 
the fears and terrors of the night fled too. 

The sunlight glittered on the white, new snow; 
the sky was clear and blue; squirrels ran and 
chattered in the tall, dark spruce trees; and all the 
beautiful world looked smiling and safe; but the 
brave little garrison did not dare to go off guard, 
for no one knew how long the Indians might lurk 
hidden in the woods. So they took turns at 
keeping watch, and some did the necessary work 
of the besieged household, while others rested. 
So the short, bright day passed and another long 
night shut down on those brave defenders. It 
was starlight and cold, and the guards could see 


“YOU ARE WELCOME” 


their breath in the frosty air as they a 
steadily to and fro and cried their “All’s well!” i 
the still night. Luckily their foes made no te 
tempt to attack them, and so another night and a 
day passed, and another and another. 

The brave little garrison still kept watch in the 
closed fort. And now and again they caught 
glimpses of the Indians prowling about in the 
woods. Hour by hour Madeleine marched round 
the posts, always smiling, always speaking cheer- 
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ing words, however uneasy she might be at heart. 
For the first two days and nights she hardly slept, 
never laying down her gun nor taking off her 
clothes. 

And so a week went by. On the seventh night 
Madeleine had gone into the guardroom to rest, 
for she was very weary. With her musket still 
in her arms, she sat down, laid her head upon the 
table for a moment—and went to sleep. How 
long she sat there she did not know. Suddenly 
she started wide awake in a panic. Listening, she 
heard the tramp of men around the house. Spring- 
ing up, she seized her gun. 

“Who goes there?” she called out into the dark- 
ness. 

“French,” came the reply; “it is La Monneri¢ 
come to help you.” 

Oh, how good his voice sounded! Running to 
the gate, Madeleine threw it open. But even now 
she did not forget to be careful. Posting a senti- 
nel, she marched out to meet the Frenchmen, to 
the cheering of her little band. 

“Sir, you are welcome,” she said, giving La 
Monnerie, the leader, a military salute, “I sur- 
render you my arms.” 

“Lady,” replied the captain, bowing low before 
her, “they are in good hands.” 

With that she turned and led the way, and 
La Monnerie and his soldiers marched into the 
fort. Wonderingly he made a tour of the de- 
fenses and found all in good order, each “man” at 
his post. It was perhaps the strangest, bravest 
garrison he ever had seen. Among them were a 
man of eighty and a boy of ten; and this slim gir] 
of fourteen was their leader! 

“Sir,” said Madeleine, a little wearily, but with 
a joyful pride, “relieve my men. We have not 
been off duty for eight days.” 


THE THERMOPYLA, OF “CANADA 
BY WILFRED CAMPBELL 


A NOTED historical spot on the Ottawa River is the 
Long Sault at the head of the famous rapids, 
where the heroic Daulac and his sixteen young 
followers, assisted by a few Huron Indians, with- 
stood, it is said, fully twelve hundred Iroquois 
for the space of several days, and gave their lives 
in the end for the preservation of New France. 

It seems that Canada had suffered for twenty 
years under the persistent attacks of the famous, 
cruel tribes of Indians called the Iroquois. The 
French population in the whole colony was less 


than three thousand souls, and they were saved 
from destruction only by the fact that their settle- 
ments were grouped around three fortified posts— 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal. To the 
Iroquois, Canada had become indispensable, and 
they determined, if they could, to destroy the 
French colony, their policy being a persistent at- 
tack on the outskirts of the different settlements. 
This became, in time, a perfect scourge to the 
French settlers, who saw no way of escape from 
this terrible condition. Outside the fortifications 
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there was no safety for a moment, and a universal 
terror seized the people. 

When things were in this condition, Adam 
Daulac, or Dollard, appeared on the scene as a 
young officer of the garrison of Montreal. He 
formed a desperate plan. Shortly before, it had 
been discovered that twelve hundred Iroquois 
warriors were on the eve of descending on Mon- 
treal and Quebec, with the object of wiping out 
the whole colony. 

Daulac’s plan was a desperate one. He pro- 
posed to meet the Indians and waylay them on 
their descent of the river Ottawa, and fight them 
to the death. He asked for a party of volunteers. 
Sixteen of the young men of Montreal caught his 
spirit, determined to join him, and, gaining the 
governor’s consent, made their wills, confessed, 
and received the sacrament, binding themselves by 
oath to fight to the death and receive no quarter. 
“As they knelt for the last time,” says Parkman, 
“before the altar in the chapel of the Hotel Dieu, 
that sturdy little population of pious Indian- 
fighters gazed on them with enthusiasm not un- 
mixed with an envy which had in it nothing ig- 
10ble.” 
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The spirit of this enterprise was purely that of 
the Middle Ages. Honor, adventure, and faith 
had to do_with its motive and inspiration. Daulac 
was a knight of the New World. The names, 
ages, and occupations of the young men are still 
in the old register of the parish at Montreal. They 
were soldiers and artisans of various callings, but 
their spirit made them equal. 

Leaving Montreal in their canoes, they at last 
entered the mouth of the Ottawa and slowly ad- 
vanced up the stream. They soon passed the swift 
current at Carillon, and after much toil and travail 
reached the foot of the rapid called the Long 
Sault. Here they found an old ruined fort, of whick 
they took possession, and were soon joined by 
a small band of Hurons and Algonquins, who, 
hearing of their intention, had followed them up 
the river to share in their victory or defeat. 

Here, a few days later, they were besieged by 
an immense body of the Iroquois, and for five 
days, through hunger, thirst, and want of sleep, 
shut up in their narrow fort, they fought and 
prayed by turns. And here at last they died, but 
not until they had given the fierce savages such a 
dreadful lesson that they never forgot it. 


MACKENZIE, THE 


“Tr Indians say there is a great ocean beyond 
the mountains,” observed Alexander Mackenzie 
to the commander of Fort Chippewyan. “If this 
is true, there lies our route to India.” 

It was the year 1789, and the little post on Lake 
Athabaska marked the western border of English 
occupation in Canada. The great Northwest was 
still an unknown wilderness, and men had not 
given up the search for a northwest passage to 
the riches of India, the route which Columbus 
and many others had set out to discover. 

“It will be a long and dangerous voyage,” 
remarked the officer of the fort. 

“So much more to our credit if we make the 
discovery,” urged the young explorer. 

As an agent of the Northwest Fur Company, 
Mackenzie had shown his bravery and‘ endurance. 
Though still in his early twenties he was recog- 
nized as a bold and resourceful leader. 

It was a sunny June morning a few weeks later 
that Mackenzie set out with Indian guides and 
canoes and a few white companions. He pro- 
posed to follow the Slave River to its source, 
and to press on in search of the unknown ocean. 
An Indian guide, called “English Chief,” was to 
direct the daring voyagers. The chief had his 
two wives with him who were to cook and help 
with the preparation of game. 

The air was crisp, the water sparkled beneath 
the paddles, and ducks and cranes flew honking 
above the trail. It was not all easy sailing, but 
Mackenzie was a fit captain for such an expedi- 
tion. Dangerous rapids in the Slave River 
compelled the explorers to travel miles overland, 
carrying their canoes and luggage around the 
falls. They fished and hunted along the way 
and stopped to make “pemmican,” fish dried in 
the sun and ground to powder. 


HUNTING WHALES AMONG THE 
ICEBERGS 


On the islands of Great Slave Lake they found 
many kinds of delicious wild berries. But here, 
also, were fresh difficulties. Great cakes of ice 
drifted about in the lake even in this summer 
season, and the birch-bark canoes were in con- 
stant danger of being crushed. There were many 
things to try the skill and courage of the adven- 
turous young leader. The Indians were often 
sulky and obstinate. They met strange tribes 


GREAT EXPLORER 


who told discouraging tales of the dangers and 
hardships ahead. 

But they at last discovered the source of an- 
other stream, flowing north from Great Slave 
Lake, and Mackenzie pushed on up the river 
that now bears his name. Coal was found along 
the shores of the lake, and banks of it were 
burning, filling the air with a sulphurous smell. 
Further north, the Indians told of meeting the 
mysterious Russians from Alaska, and of Eskimos 
who fought with slings. 

At last the intrepid explorer reached the mouth 
of the river and could look out upon the huge 
piles of ice in the Arctic Ocean. Eskimos were 
hunting whales among the huge icebergs. Mac- 
kenzie would have been glad to explore the new 
country further, but was afraid of delaying in 
this wild northland without more adequate pro- 
visions. 

And it was well that he began the homeward 
journey at once. Traveling up-stream was slow 
and difficult. His Indians grew more trouble- 
some and threatened to leave him. But by tact 
and cheerful persistence he managed to keep his 
party together and reached Fort Chippewyan 
early in September when the coming Winter 
made canoe travel exceedingly dangerous. 

Mackenzie now spent a year in study in Eng- 
land so that he could give more scientific reports 
of the land he visited. He wanted to understand 
the significance of all he found. His next under- 
taking was to reach the Pacific, traveling west- 
ward on foot and by canoe. 

His plan required patience as well as courage 
and endurance. By exploring Peace River from 
Slave Lake he found that it was possible to fol- 
low this stream into the Rocky Mountains. So 
he spent the Winter of 1793 on the banks of the 
river at a point as far west as he dared to press. 
As soon as Spring cleared the frozen streams he 
was ready for a start forward through the peril- 
ous mountain passes. 


THEY FOLLOW ELK PATHS 


Early in May he pushed up Peace River with 
his small party of French-Canadians and Indian 
guides. He describes the scenery as most beau- 
tiful, with green slopes, bold precipices, groves 
of poplars and thickets of wild shrubs in blossom. 
Elk and buffalo herded upon the grassy plains. 

But as the ascent grew more rugged the party 
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was forced to travel on foot, carrying goods and 
canoe. Progress was slow, sometimes only a few 
miles a day. But the men pressed on through 
dense forests of pine, cypress, birch, poplar, and 
willow. They were able to follow paths which 
the herds of elk had made through the thick 
jungle of underbrush. They found whole acres 
of poplars cut down by the beavers. 

As it grew warmer, the travelers were all but 
devoured by swarms of gnats and mosquitoes. 
Then they met tribes of hostile Indians. It took 
all of Mackenzie’s skill and courage to win the 
friendship of these frightened natives. 

He decided to camp for a while and see if he 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


could not learn from the Indians about the best 
route to follow. He watched them make their 
canoes from spruce bark, instead of birch, and he 
studied their language and customs. They told 
him that a month’s journey beyond the moun- 
tains there was “a great lake of stinking water.” 
This was their description of the Pacific, the 
goal of the white chief’s journeying. 

Mackenzie was able to secure a guide from 
these Indians and pressed on to the west. This 
was the region in which were the southern 
sources of the great Mackenzie River which our 
explorer had traced northward four years before. 

There were lofty mountain lakes and swiftly 
flowing streams. One of these streams which 
the Indians called “Bad River” came near mak- 


ing an end of the luckless exploring party. The 
violent current dashed the canoe madly against 
the rocks. Mackenzie jumped into the water and 
was quickly followed by his men. They held on 
to the wrecked canoe as their one hope of safety. 
This kept them from being battered to death on 
the rocks and swept over the roaring falls. 


MACKENZIE’S FOLLOWERS MUTINY 


Most of the luggage was lost, and the rest 
had to be spread in the sun to dry. The Indians 
sat down and wept at the misfortune. But the 
French-Canadians were glad of the loss, as they 
thought it would discourage Mackenzie, and that 
he would turn back home. They were sick of 
the hardships of the trail, and wanted to give 
up the search for an ocean beyond the mountains. 

The young leader had one friend, however, 
in his countryman, Alexander Mackay, whose 
Scotch pluck was as dauntless as Mackenzie’s 
own. The explorer wisely refrained from argu- 
ing with his mutinous followers until they were 
dry and warm again, and had cooked and eaten 
a good dinner. Then he was able to persuade 
them to go ahead, with the canoe mended and 
the remaining goods re-packed. 

The guide promised that they would soon reach 
a larger and less turbulent river. Flies and 
mosquitoes still tortured them, and they waded 
through swamps in which they were almost 
drowned. ‘The new Indian guide now deserted 
them, and Mackenzie was obliged to direct the 
journey as best he could from what the Indians 
had told him. Floods of driftwood threatened 
their canoe with another disaster whenever they 
tried to embark on the swift mountain streams. 

But at last they found themselves ‘“‘on the bank 
of a navigable river on the western side of the 
first great range of mountains.” Down this wide 
stream they paddled between snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges. Red deer grazed along the river, 
and the short rations were soon supplemented 
with plenty of venison. 

Strange Indian tribes were again encountered, 
and not being able to speak their language, Mac- 
kenzie needed to be very careful not to give them 
offense. He made them presents of trinkets, and 
succeeded in making peace even when they ap- 
proached with drawn bows. But he had to be 
prepared for war continually, in case his peace 
overtures should fail. 


HIBSHALE GO TONTTO. THE PACIFIC!” 


The canoe was again full of holes from its 
rough voyaging among the rocks, and chilling 
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rain and hail storms drenched the travelers. In 
the midst of these troubles his followers again 
grew mutinous. But Mackenzie faced the men 
fearlessly. “I know your plans to desert me,” 
he declared. ‘But come what will, I am going 
on to the Pacific.” 

His courage probably shamed the mutineers. 
At any rate, they all went to work at building a 
new canoe. Perhaps they realized that a man 
who could command treacherous Indians and 
white men and fight his way cheerfully through 
such overwhelming odds was not an undesirable 
companion on a wilderness trail. 

Whatever the reason, they stayed with Mac- 
kenzie, and they would surely have been badly 
off without his leadership. Presently the desert- 
ing guide returned with apologies. The party 
buried their belongings, sc that they could be 
found on the return trip. They left their canoe 
with a shelter of boughs to protect it from the 
sun, and started on foot for the last long climb 
up the wooded mountains and on to the unknown 
sea. 

Fach man had his load of from seventy to 
ninety pounds, consisting of food, ammunition, 
and presents for the Indians. All of the white 
men also carried guns. Toiling up the steep 
slopes they would be soaked with perspiration 
and then drenched with chilling rains. They 
traveled thirteen miles the first day and were 
told by the natives that the coast was about a 
six days’ journey west. 

The Indians met with now were generally 
more friendly. They lived in fairly well-built 
wooden huts. They were tall, often gray-eyed, 
and dressed in leather. The men were unusually 
clean from being constantly in the water in their 
swimming and canoeing feats. When they found 
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that the white travelers were hungry they fed 
them generously with roast salmon, berries, and 
salmon roe. 


MACKENZIE MEETS THE INDIANS’ 
ARROWS 


Occasionally, however, the Indians ran away, 
or appeared very hostile. At one village the men 
armed themselves with arrows, spears, and axes, 
and stood waiting the signal for attack. Mac- 
kenzie walked up to them alone, and fearlessly 
shook hands with the first man he came to. This 
cool courage stirred the red-men. An old war- 
rior came out of the crowd and threw his arms 
about Mackenzie. Another took off his beauti- 
ful robe of otter skin and put it over the shoul- 
ders of the brave young leader. 

They took him to their homes, gave him their 
choicest food, and showed him every honor. So 
at last the little party reached the tossing waters 
of the blue Pacific. Mackenzie was the first 
white man to cross the continent north of Mex- 
ico. 

On the face of a seaward-looking cliff the suc- 
cessful leader painted the following words: “AI- 
exander Mackenzie, from Canada, by land, the 
twenty-second of July, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety three.” Then, yielding to the 
entreaties of his men, he led them safely back 
and reached Fort Chippewyan, August 24, 1793, 
after an absence of eleven months. 

A trail had been blazed through the great 
northwest of Canada. The myth of an inland 
sea west of the Rockies was exploded; colonists 
and mounted police were soon following in the 
tracks of Mackenzie’s party. 


THE UNITED .EMPIRE LOYALISTS 


“T wonpER what ships those are?” said a Cana- 
dian frontiersman as he looked out of his cabin 
doorway one morning and noticed loaded vessels 
landing their crowds of men, women and chil- 
dren on the shores of a northern lake. The man 
went down to speak to the immigrants, and dis- 
covered that they were United Empire Loyal- 
ists, exiles from the States, seeking new homes 
in the pine-forests of the north. 

The people were a sad yet eager company. 
hey carried their few household treasures as 
if they were precious mementoes of happy days 
that had long passed. There were fine gentle- 


men in velvet and laces and white silk stock- 
ings, and there were soldiers and farmers and 
city-bred clerks. Some of the women were 
dressed handsomely in silks and brocades, which 
were strangely out of place in the wilderness to 
which they had come. 

Along the lakes and rivers, and across the bor- 
der by rough forest or prairie roads, the Loyalists 
streamed into Canada. Some of them had left 
luxurious homes. Some of them had barely suc- 
ceeded in paying for humble farm-houses. But 
all these possessions were now left behind. Many 
had helped to build roads, and bridges, and towns 
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in a new land, only to find themselves now in 
another new land where fresh roads, and bridges, 
and towns must be built. 

Canada owes much of her later prosperity to 
these bands of sturdy exiles who crossed over 
from the United States during or following the 
Revolutionary War. These were the people who 
wished to remain true to England, instead of 
joining the revolting colonists. ‘They were se- 
verely persecuted by the zealous patriots, who 
could see no excuse for loyalty which differed 
from their own, 


LOYALISTS PLUNDERED AND HANGED 


After England’s defeat and the establishment 
of American independence, the fate of the Loy- 
alists was wretched in the extreme. England 
failed to provide for the protection of these 
Americans who had served her most faithfully. 
And though Washington and other wise and just 
leaders protested in their behalf, some of the 
Loyalists were hanged and others beaten and 
plundered. Their estates were confiscated, and 
they were exiled under penalty of death. 

Thousands flocked into Canada and made 
homes for themselves on the lands which Eng- 
land at last provided. Two main divisions 
streamed across the border or along the coast in 
ships. One branch spread through the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island, and the other settled along the 
St. Lawrence and on the northern shores of the 
Great Lakes. 


LOG HUTS AND CLAY CHIMNEYS 


The British government issued land-grants, 
implements, and food, and agreed to provide ra- 
tions for three years. Partial indemnity was 
paid for their losses in the war. Each family 
was given a plow and a cow. Many of the set- 
tlers were unaccustomed to pioneer life. But 
there was no choice now. They set to work in- 
dustriously to make new homes in the wilderness. 

They had to construct rude mills for grinding 
their Indian corn and wild rice. They felled 
trees for their log cabins, and built chimneys 
hastily of sticks and clay. Later better chimneys 
were made of stone or brick. In some places 
they suffered severely from cold and famine dur- 
ing the first winter. Deep vegetable cellars had 
to be dug to keep the precious garden vegetables 
from the penetrating frost. 

Many homes were miles and miles from any 
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neighbor. ‘Towns and forts were far beyond 
stretches of savage wilderness. Their sheep were 
carried away by wolves and bears. 

Little furniture had been saved or could be 
carried over the long forest trail. Rude beds 
were made of poles and. bark, and men and 
women who had been used to luxuries were glad 
to find shelter in huts little better than Indian 
wigwams. Occasionally an old clock, or treas- 
ured chair or writing desk, added a touch of civ- 
ilization to the crudeness of pioneer cabins. 

But the Loyalists had scant time for grieving 
over their losses. Land must be cleared and 
planted, and supplies gathered for the long Win- 
ter. Some who had no knowledge of farming, 
or of the best methods of pioneering, were natur- 
ally not always successful in their first ventures. 
They had to learn by experience, often a costly 
teacher. 


“THE HUNGRY YEAR” 


In 1787, the year the government supplies 
ended, there was a general failure of crops in 
the lake region, and 1788 was known as the “Hun- 
gry Year.” The people had to gather nuts and 
roots to keep from starving. Some ate poison- 
ous plants which they dug up in the woods, and 
died from the illness which followed. 

They had little ammunition, and spent much 
time and strength trying to kill game with poles 
or home-made traps. They fished clumsily with 
home-made hooks through holes cut in the ice. 
It was a gloomy, disheartening experience for 
the strongest. Some of the less hardy actually 
died of starvation before Spring came and plen- 
tiful harvests followed. 

Housewives gathered eagerly the first buds of 
trees and cooked them with pigweed and other 
wild “greens.” When the wheat-heads began to 
fill, the gaunt, hollow-eyed settlers devoured the 
young grain. With the growth of a good crop 
comfort crept back to the hunger-haunted homes. 

The trials of the wilderness life taught them 
to co-operate; and they celebrated their return- 
ing prosperity joyously. Work became play 
when done by a band of jolly workers. There 
were “bees” or “frolics” when all hands joined 
to build a cabin, to clear a garden patch or to 
gather the harvest. “Husking bees” became 
merry occasions, with a hearty feast after the 
work was done. There were “sugarings off” in 
the spring woods on moonlight nights, with the 
sirup dripping into wooden troughs and the huge 
kettles boiling over red coals. The evening ended 
with a taffy-pull and perhaps a concert, before 
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the young people went their homeward ways 
through the dim, fresh woods. . 


FROM VELVET TO HOMESPUN 


The Loyalists began to know the joys of suc- 
cess after their hard struggles. The velvet coats 
and white silk stockings had disappeared. Men 
who had been used to ordering slaves or servants 
for every task had learned to swing their own 
axes, plow their fields, and wrest a living from 
the forest wilds. 

Women spun and wove suitable garments for 
the rough toil. Many dressed in deerskin before 
other clothing could be provided. Soap and 
sugar as well as clothing were home-made. Burnt 
peas were used for coffee, and tea was made 
from the leaves of wild blackberries or other 
shrubs or herbs. 

Wooden dishes and spoons were in general 
use. Venison and wild turkey were generally 
plentiful, after the “Hungry Year,” and there was 
corn-bread, and flour for cakes and pastry. Wild 
berries and plums made excellent pies, with maple 
sugar for sweetening. 

So these hardy pioneers have given to Canada 
a spirit of enterprise and devotion. In some 
places the refugees settled in towns and felt less 


SIR ISAAC BROCK THE 


Isaac Brock loved the wild sea and the danger- 
ous cliffs of his boyhood home. No peak on the 
whole island was too rocky or steep for him to 
climb. He explored the hidden caves and the 
bare, jutting shelves where the seagulls nested. 
He laughed at the rough winds and the dashing 
clouds of spray. 

Thus, while the Revolutionary War was being 
fought and the power of the English restricted 
to the northern section of the American conti- 
nent, the English boy who was later to be called 
“the Savior of Canada” ran and played over 
the rocky island of Guernsey, near the coast of 
Britain. 

Isaac was the eighth son in the Brock family, 
and he enjoyed many adventures with his ‘“‘be- 
loved brothers,’ as he called them. He grew up 
a handsome, athletic youth with winning manners 
and a kind and generous spirit which made him 
a favorite wherever he went. 

He was very proud of the English flag, and 
when at the age of sixteen, he was made an en- 
sign, he determined to study and advance as a 
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the sting of frontier hardship. Schools and 
churches were built, and the Loyalists’ love of 
independence had a large part in developing lib- 
eral, representative government. 


FIGHTING FOR CANADA 


National improvements were carried forward 
by the help of these new arrivals. The channel 
of the St. Lawrence was deepened and improved 
by those who settled near its shores. Where port- 
ages had been necessary, the passage was cleared 
for light ships. Gradually a system of canals 
was developed, and a great inland water-way 
opened. 

Under General Brock’s inspiring leadership 
the Loyalists showed their patriotism in the War 
of 1812. So many thronged to his call for de- 
fenders of Canada that arms could not be found 
to supply them all. Where a feeling of indiffer- 
ence or mere selfish greed had existed, the Loy- 
alists brought convictions which they were ready 
to fight for. To them and to Brock’s brave and 
sagacious planning and fighting Canada owed her 
success in the War of 1812. And in Canada’s 
response to the need of England in the great 
World War there may be seen something of 
this same old Loyalist devotion. 


HERO OF QUEENSTOWN 


soldier so that he would be ready to serve his 
country when she needed a loyal and efficient 
leader. 

Cliff-climbing and athletic sports were all very 
well, but Isaac Brock realized that there were 
other things to be accomplished if he were to 
make a place for himself in the army. So, not 
minding the laughter of his companions, he set 
himself at his studies with the same dogged reso- 
lution with which he struggled up a lofty cliff. 
His heart was set on becoming a good soldier. 
And in this he succeeded. 

After distinguished service in Jamaica and 
other English “frontiers,” Brock went to Canada 
and was put in command of Fort George, the 
lonely post opposite Niagara. It has been noted 
that the English were not usually as successful 
as the French in making friends with the In- 
dians. Brock was an exception to this rule. His 
genial and commanding personality won the al- 
legiance of red-men as well as of French fur- 
traders and colonial aristocrats. Brock was a 
“good mixer.” He joined the rough traders in 
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their rollicking boat songs. He admired the 
strength and courage of a sturdy packman who 
could carry five hundred pounds on his back 
and jog merrily along over a rough portage in 
the midst of continual perils. 


“THIS IS A MAN” 


A strain of Viking blood in his own veins re- 
sponded to the hardy life, and he longed to make 
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SIR ISAAC BROCK 


these stalwart Canadians more loyal to the Eng- 
lish King. He built roads in the wilderness, and 
reveled in the picturesque beauty of the great 
new land. He read Homer, studied history, and 
kept his soldiers under excellent control. 

He hated the cruelty of brutal officers who put 
a man under the lash for the slightest offense. 
By tact and kindness he won the devotion of his 
regiment. His athletic training stood him in 
good stead in this wilderness life. He stood six- 
feet-two in his stockings, and his muscles were 
like iron. In the rich uniform of his country, he 
made an imposing officer. 

“This is a man!” Tecumseh, the great Indian 
chief, is said to have remarked when he first 
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met the stalwart Englishman. The two were 
fast friends after this meeting. 

In a wild trip across the lake in pursuit of de- 
serters, Brock took his turn at the oars along 
with his men. He caught the deserters, too, 
though an English officer reproved the rashness 
of the journey. English officers, it seemed, were 
not in the habit of crossing the lake in open 
boats. 

But Brock won the hearts of the Canadians. 
Fur-traders, soldiers, and farmers cheered at 
sight of his cocked hat and scarlet uniform. And 
the dashing young officer was equally popular in 
the clubs and ball-rooms of Montreal and Que- 
bec. Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, was his 
guest at Fort George, and the two paddled down 
the St. Lawrence with the Canadian boatmen. 

Brock’s gentleness and modesty distinguished 
him as well as his energy and courage. Having 
ordered some mutineers to death, in accordance 
with the regulations of the army, Brock declared 
after their execution: “Since I have had the 
honor to wear the British uniform I have never 
felt grief like this.” 


BROCK PREPARES FOR WAR 


There was no more trouble when Brock was 
put in command in place of a brutal officer who 
had really caused the uprising. 

When, in 1806, Brock had gone to England, 
he heard rumors of a war with the United States. 
He realized the danger of Canada’s long, un- 
fortified frontier, and, without waiting until his 
leave was up, he returned to America to make 
ready for an attack. He was inadequately sup- 
plied with soldiers and supplies, but he made the 
most of the resources within his grasp. 

The United Empire Loyalists who had come 
into Canada at the time of the Revolution flocked 
to his standard. He erected hospitals and forti- 
fications, and drilled the raw recruits who came 
to his aid. He was made a Major-General, and 
President and Administrator of Upper Canada. 
With no hope of re-enforcements, and with an 
empty treasury, the situation looked desperate. 
Brock worked day and night to prepare for the 
threatened invasion. 

He formed a brigade of the young volunteer 
farmers of York. He kept his alliance with Te- 
cumseh and the other Indians he had been able 
to gather to his banners. Men plowed with 
their guns beside them, and drilled after working 
all day in the fields. 

June 18, 1812, the United States declared war 
against England, with Canada as the point of 
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attack. The Canadians rallied to the support of 
Brock, and he insisted that the Indians perpetrate 
no outrages. ‘Their respect for his leadership 
kept them loyal to their pledge. It had been said 
in the United States that the taking of Canada 
would be a “mere matter of marching.” Brock 
proposed to dispute this theory. With a handful 
of men he swept over the border and captured 
Detroit from the cowardly Hull. Many people 
in the United States were opposed to fighting 


Canada, and her soldiers often showed their lack 


of enthusiasm. 

Brock planted batteries along the border, and 
thrilled the Canadians with his stirring addresses 
and his personal valor and resolution. Ingland 
recognized his ability, but still sent him no more 
troops. Bells rang throughout the kingdom to 
celebrate his capture of Detroit. His brothers 
heard with pride the reports of Isaac’s victory. 
In London, an extra order of the Knighthood 
of the Bath was conferred upon him. * 


AN ARMISTICE FOILS BROCK’S PLANS 


An armistice signed at this point spoiled 
Brock’s plans for further aggression and gave 
the United States time for new preparation. 
England was anxious to avoid war, and thought 
the United States would disavow the declaration. 
She was badly mistaken. 

Brock was awakened at midnight by the sound 
of firing at Queenstown. He mounted his horse 
and rode till dawn, gathering his army, and him- 
self leading the assault. Here again he opposed 
vastly superior forces, and many of his men had 
never seen service. 

But his was a rare gift of leadership. Young 
and old rallied to the support of “the General,” 
while the United States troops often fought half- 
heartedly. There were valiant leaders among the 
Americans at Queenstown, however. In_ his 
flashing British uniform at the head of his men, 
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Brock was an easy mark. He rode forward in 
the face of a scathing fire and fell mortally 
wounded. 

“My fall must not be noticed, to stop the vic- 
tory,’ he gasped. His men swept forward “to 
avenge the General.” His death was one of the 
great tragedies of war. During his funeral the 
guns of Fort George were answered by the Amer- 
ican batteries of Fort Niagara, salute for salute, 
and the Stars and Stripes floated at half-mast as 
a tribute to the valorous foeman. 

Though successful at first, the Americans were 
later driven from their position and forced to 
surrender. Brock’s enthusiasm and courage 
made him a national hero. His work of inspir- 
ing and unifying Canada was not lost, though 
his death deprived the colonists of magnificent 
leadership. He had awakened a sense of loyalty 
and idealism in the rough frontiersmen, had 
strengthened Canada for the winning of this war 
and for-the difficulties which came with the set- 
tlement of the great Northwest. His work led 
naturally to the splendid service of the Mounted 
Police, and aided the labors of such faithful 
teachers as the zealous Father Lacombe. 

The motley character of Brock’s army attested 
his personal magnetism and faith in the cause. 
French, Loyalists, English regulars, Indians, tra- 
ders—outnumbered but not out-generaled, they 
followed their adored chief, and caught the fire 
of his high-spirited devotion. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, you may find 
a monument to the memory of this champion of 
Canadian freedom. The carved scene shows the 
stricken general in the arms of a British soldier, 
and an Indian looks down sadly on the face of 
the fallen leader. A lofty monument marks the 
field where he fell at Queenstown, and it has 
long been a custom for Canadian schoolboys to go 
through military drill in regimental form on the 
anniversary of Brock’s heroic death at the Battle 
of Queenstown Heights. 


A, BeACKROBED VOVAGEUR 


“Wo knows? Some day our little Indian may 
be a priest and work for Indians,” said the old 
curé. For years he had taught Albert Lacombe, 
the ambitious Canadian farmer boy who was now 
anxious to go to college. 

“Mon petit sauvage” (my little Indian) was a 
favorite nickname which the curé had for this 
dreaming, dark-eyed youth. A strain of Indian 
blood ran in the boy’s veins. His mother was a 


descendant of a beautiful young French woman 
who married an Ojibway chief. Perhaps this 
remote ancestor was responsible for Albert’s love 
of roving and his interest in the Matis, or half- 
breeds. 

At any rate, the curé’s kindness made college 
possible. The old priest provided the money him- 
self, and persuaded Albert’s father to let the son 
have an education and go to teach Indians if he 
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liked. The boy had worked faithfully on the 
frontier farm, plowing, feeding hogs, picking 
up stones. Meantime, he had his dreams of books 
and far places. 

At Quebec he enjoyed college life, and he liked 
to meet the pleasant, kindly priests who taught 
and worked in the town. But their lives did not 
attract him. “No, that is not for me. I would 
not live a quiet life like that for the world,” he 
would say to himself. “I must go out and work.” 

The wild camps of the Indians called him. 
There, he believed, was his mission. 

Ordained as priest in June, 1849, the young 
father returned to Montreal to learn of the death 
of his beloved patron. He remembered the old 
curé’s words as the two had walked together 
only the evening before. 

“Mon cher Albert, I shall pray to-morrow that 
you will always be a good priest.” This prayer 
of the curé’s was to be realized. Up and down 
the far prairies, and along the forest ways, 
Father Lacombe came to be known and loved as 
the “Black-robe Voyageur,’ and the “Man of 
Good Heart.” 

He began his work with a taste of the pioneer 
hardships which he was to endure for over sixty 
years of service. He was assigned to the mission 
of Pembina, on the Red River. On the muddy 
trail to the post his party was attacked by In- 
dians and robbed of most of its provisions. 


THE BUFFALO HUNT 


But the young priest was not dismayed. He 
loved the wild beauty of woods and prairies, and 
the bold spirits of the roaming hunters. Buffaloes 
still herded on the plains in unnumbered thou- 
sands. At the time of the hunt the mission be- 
came a village of Indian tents. 

Father Lacombe was made chaplain of a great 
hunting expedition. He gathered the bands about 
him in the open and taught them hymns trans- 
lated into Indian. A half-breed hunter was 
chosen chief. There was early mass, and the 
party moved out over the prairie like a vast 
primitive pageant. There were about a thousand 
wagons and over a thousand men, women, and 
children, together with horses, oxen and dogs. 

Scouts rode ahead and signaled the advance 
of the herd. Then the hunters plunged against 
the brown line of galloping animals. It was a 
fierce combat between men and beasts. At any 
moment a hunter might be hurled from his horse 
and trampled under the stamping hoofs. 

In twenty minutes the great herd was routed, 
and about eight hundred buffaloes lay dead or 


“Hurrah for the prairies! 
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wounded. The next day a wooden cross was 
planted in the mountains. Says a historian de- 
scribing this period: 

“From the first, the missionaries had learned 
to look upon the time of the buffalo hunt as 
most favorable for teaching Christian doctrine 
to the Indians. They were then most comfort- 
able and correspondingly amiable, and in the long 
evenings and longer days, when they sat sunning 
themselves while the women prepared the meat 
of the last kill, the Indian warrior smoked his 
pipe and listened with pleasure to the old story 
of the redemption.” 

So began the long service of Father Lacombe, 
“the praying-man, the man of good heart.” As 
chaplain, physician, counselor, peacemaker, he 
won the love of his untamed flock. 


HEALING THE SICK 


“They were a beautiful race, then—those chil- 
dren of the prairies,” he declared. Mass was held 
in the Father’s tepee. Wood-smoke scented the 
altar linen, and travel frayed the robe of the 
nomadic priest. 

At Fort Edmonton, on the Saskatchewan, a 
still larger field awaited. As a physician to the 
Blackfeet during a scarlet-fever scourge the tire- 
less Father won the hearts of these fiery tribes. 
With almost no resources the little missions grew. 
Devoted Indians built houses and chapels. Corn- 
fields were planted, corn mills constructed, and 
schools for the children followed the humble 
churches. 

It was Father Lacombe’s habit to found a set- 
tlement, leave it to the care of some younger 
priest, and push on to the wilds with his Red 
Cross flag, his medicines and his plow. He 
foresaw the time when the buffalo herd would 
fail, and he wanted to prepare his people for the 
dark days of change. Food, clothing, tepees, 
weapons —everything the Indian needed was 
largely provided by the buffalo. A new way of 
life must be learned. 

Taken desperately ill, the priest awaited death 
cheerfully. “I will die happy among my nco- 
phytes,” he declared. “I will minister to them as 
long as I have strength.” 

But with health restored, he wrote joyfully: 
I am in my element. 
I feel like a king here, a new Moses in this new 
Land of Israel.” 

While in camp with the Blackfeet he was awak- 
ened by the bullets of a band of Crees. The 
priest was alert and fearless. He rushed out 
with his Red Cross flag, shouting to the warriors. 
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But they could not hear or recognize him in the 
tumult of the attack. A bullet struck his fore- 
head, and a Blackfoot cried out, “Dogs, you have 
killed your Black-robe!” 

Then the Crees ceased firing and withdrew. 
The wound proved slight, and Father Lacombe 
reappeared at Edmonton on Christmas Eve, to 
the great joy of the Crees. 

On a trip over the plains to collect funds for 
his missions, the priest and some Indian friends 
were almost starved. They had only soup made 
from moccasins and old skins which had been 
used for bags. 

“Up to that time,” he confessed, “in my ser- 
mons and instructions to the Indians I had pro- 
claimed that those who did not want to work 
should not eat. But now, after such an experi- 
ence I have changed my ideas, and I have taken 
the resolution to share my last mouthful with 
anyone who is hungry.” 


SMALLPOX RAVAGES THE BLACKFEET 


Poverty, hunger, thirst, cold and disease, all 
were a part of the priest’s lot. Smallpox swept 
a camp of 2,700 Crees in 400 tepees. Father 
Lacombe took care of the sick and dug graves 
for the dead. His simple heroism in the face of 
the plague mcved the warriors more than any 
sermons or prayers. After this the Black-robe 
was always welcome. 

General Sir William Butler wrote: “No other 
man but Father Lacombe could pass from one 
hostile camp to another—suspected nowhere, wel- 
comed everywhere, carrying as it were the ‘truce 
of God’ with him wherever he went.” 

As time went on, matters grew worse for the 
Indian, and Father Lacombe grieved over the 
destitute Blackfeet. Says his biographer, Miss 
Hughes: 

“He had known them in their pride, kings of 
the open plains in their barbaric power, brave, 
proud, honorable and hospitable; dwellers in frail 
skin lodges, yet lords of all the outer world. Now 
he heard of them as miserable dependents upon 
the charity of mounted police and missionaries.” 

Whiskey-peddlers brought vice and destruction 
in their wake. But the tireless Father toiled on, 
bronzed and eagle-eyed as one of his Indian 
charges. He was made permanent chaplain for 
the workmen who were building the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and he exerted a splendid in- 
fluence over the rough camps of men, which in- 
cluded many types and nationalities. His work 
was praised by the president of the company 
and by contractors who employed the men. 
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Father Lacombe’s willingness to understand 
and make allowances for the temper of his In- 
dians is seen in his “picture-catechism,” planned 
to catch the attention of the imaginative red- 
men. It represented a history of mankind, from 
the Creation to the missionary activities of the 
church. It was printed by the thousands, and 
used in the work of the Catholic missionaries all 
over the world. 

On a visit to Europe the priest was welcomed 
by the Pope and by the great statesmen of Eng- 
land, who recognized what he was doing for Can- 
ada. He sought aid for the French-Canadians, 
but was more successful in England than in 
France. But he longed for his wild prairies. 
In England he says: 

“I am writing from a nobleman’s palace, but 
it is not as precious as my poetic tent in the wil- 
derness, where I wrote on my knees my sermons 
in Cree and Blackfeet.” 

In an address in England, Sir Jolin Macdon- 
ald declared: “The finest moral police force in 
the world is found in the priesthood of French 
Canada.” No more heroic figure could be found 
among this loyal band than that of Father La- 
combe, the black-robe voyageur, the brother of 
every man of whatever color or creed. You feel 
his influence still in the life of the great North- 
west. 


BROTHER TO THE INDIANS 


He was happy to return to end his days among 
the western camps. And he must have been 
thrilled by the tribute paid him by Chief Crow- 
foot, who by his. magnificent personality stirred 
an English audience at a reception in Ottawa. 
Said this Indian: “This man is our brother; 
not only our Father, as the white people call 
him, but our brother. He is one of our people. 
When we weep, he is sad with us; when we laugh, 
he laughs with us. We love him. He is our 
brother.” 

The Indians did well to realize his worth. He 
brought them ideals of peace, and justice, and 
brotherly helpfulness. He was able to do much 
toward the difficult adjustment of Indian and 
white settler, and his line of missions was a 
tangible evidence of the splendid dreams which 
stirred his soul. It is pleasant to know that such 
men as Father Lacombe were successful in show- 
ing the Indians the highest qualities of the white 
race, and to erase in a measure the memory of 


early wrongs which the red-man had been made 
to suffer. 


THE STORY OF LAURA SECORD 
EDITED BY BLISS CARMAN 


IN THE early years of the nineteenth century the 
great Napoleon was fighting England. He was 
fighting her on many a bloody battlefield; and he 
was fighting her in other ways, doing his best to 
ruin British trade and shipping. He forbade any 
country to trade with Great Britain, and his ships 
watched the seas, ready to attack any vessel carry- 
ing goods to British ports. 

King George’s ministers replied by forbidding 
any nation to trade with France, and threatened 
to seize all ships carrying goods to French ports. 
Here was a state of things likely to ruin the trade 
of many lands. The United States did a great 
deal of trading with France, and the Americans 
were very angry with King George and his gov- 
ernment for the Orders in Council, as the decree 
was called. They quite forgot that Napoleon had 
begun the quarrel by forbidding people to trade 
with Britain. 

Great Britain, being an island, has always 
needed a large navy to watch her shores. At this 
time it was difficult to find enough sailors to man 
her ships, and sometimes, too, the sailors would 
run away. So the British claimed the right to 
search all ships belonging to neutral countries 
(that is, all countries taking neither one side nor 
the other in the quarrel), in order to find runaway 
sailors. Countries at war have always had this 
right, but it made the Americans angry, and on 
June 18, 1812, they declared war against England 
once more. 

The Americans of course did not sail across 
the sea to fight Great Britain there. They had 
no thought of that. But they would have been 
glad to possess another and much nearer land. 
They marched over into Canada, and carried the 
war into that country. The Canadians had really 
nothing to do with the quarrel, and the Americans 
thought that Canada would not wish to fight for 
England, because a Jarge part of Canada was 
settled by French people and had only lately been 
conquered by England. They were much mis- 
taken. The French of Quebec had been allowed 
complete self-government under British rule—had 
been allowed to keep all their national customs, 
beliefs, and habits—and they remained loyal to 
England. 

If you look on the map, you will see that all 
across the continent of North America the United 
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States and Canada lie side by side. The line where 
one country touches another is called a frontier. 
Canada had seventeen thousand miles of coast and 
frontier to defend, and not six thousand men to 
do it with. And Great Britain, fighting in Europe 
against Napoleon, had few soldiers to spare. 

But the people of Canada, both French and 
English, gathered to defend their homes. Many 
Indians, too, well pleased with British rule, joined 
them, and the Americans found they had no easy 
task in front of them. 

A British officer named Fitzgibbon had been 
sent to hold a post called Beaver Dams, about 
twelve miles from Niagara. He had only sixty 
men, half of whom were Indians. The post was 
important, and the Americans made up their minds 
to seize it. With great secrecy they made their 
preparations to take the place by surprise, for a 
few miles off, at a place called Twelve Mile 
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Creek, lay another force of two hundred men. 
The Americans hoped to surprise Fitzgibbon so 
that he should have no time to get help. 

But the secret leaked out. A Canadian named 
James Secord, who was lying ill, overheard their 


talk and learned their plans. 


He had fought with 
Brock at Queenstown Heights, where he had been 
badly wounded, and he was still unable to move. 
With five hundred men, fifty horses, and two 
cannons, the Americans were marching upon the 


handful of men at Beaver Dams. Secord knew 
this, but could do nothing. To the helpless sick 
man the knowledge was torture. Only twenty 
miles away his fellow-countrymen were awaiting 
certain death, and there was no means of warning 
them! There was no man he could send, for all 
the country was watched by American sentinels. 
Even if any man had been willing to risk his life, 
Secord knew of none he could trust. But there 
was one person that he could trust—his wife. To 
her he whispered the thought that tormented him. 

“They must all die,” he said, “for lack of a word 
of warning !” 

“But that shall not be,” said Laura Secord; “I 
will go.” 

So as the sun rose on a still June morning, 
Laura Secord started on her long and dangerous 
walk. And she had to be very careful not to 
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arouse the suspicion of the sentinels. So she 
made no sign of haste. There was nothing to 
show that she was beginning a journey. In order 
to deceive people more easily, she set out slowly 
driving a cow before her, as if she were taking 
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it home to be milked. So she passed the American 
sentinels in safety. Slowly down the country road 
she passed, with excitement in her heart, you may 
be sure, but not a trace of it in her look or 
manner. 

The birds were singing in the dawn, the air 
was sweet with the scent of wild flowers, and as 
that brave woman walked, her dress brushed the 
dew from the grass. But she had no eyes nor 
ears for the beauty of the day. With beating 
heart she strolled along. And at last the edge of 
the forest was reached. Under the shadow of the 
great trees passed the woman and the cow. Soon 
they were deep in the forest, shut from all eyes. 
Then there was no more need of pretense. Leav- 
ing her cow to find its way home as best it might, 
Laura ran through the cool, still woods upon her 
heroic errand. The way was rough, but she did 
not hesitate. On and on she went, panting, breath- 
less, now stopping a moment to rest, now hurry- 
ing on again, startled by a rustle in the bushes, 
trembling at the call of some wild animal, but 
always pressing forward to the end of her journey. 
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covery, is a task that needs all the strength and 
courage of a brave woiman. 

Hour after hour Laura walked and ran and 
scrambled onward. The sun rose high and beat 
down in the hot woods; the brambles caught and 
tore her clothes; the stones bruised her feet. 
Still she pushed on. At last the sun began to 
sink ; twilight came, and the moon rose, before she 
neared the end of her journey. Just as she thought 
her labor was over, Indians rushed out upon her 
from behind some trees and barred her path. For 
a moment it seemed that all her toil and courage 
had been of no use, and that a death of torture 
was to be her fate. Then with relief she saw that 
the Indians were friendly, and in a few minutes 
she was led before Fitzgibbon. 

Quickly Laura’s story was told, and as the 
soldier listened he bowed in respect before the 
brave woman. Then with glowing words of 
thanks and praise ringing in her ears, she was led 
away to a nearby farmhouse to rest. 

Fitzgibbon made his plans quickly. First he 
sent a messenger hurrying toward Twelve Mile 
Creek to ask for help. Then he ordered his In- 
dians to scatter through the woods and watch for 
the approach of the enemy. 

The night passed quietly, but as day dawned, 
the gleam of steel was seen and the tramp of men 
was heard. As the Americans came on, the In- 


dians, yelling horribly, fired upon them from all 
sides. They made so much noise and fired with 
such deadly aim, keeping out of sight all the time, 
that the Americans believed there were hundreds 
against them. For two hours this fight against an 
unseen foe lasted. Then the Americans began to 
waver. Their leader was uncertain what to do. 
Believing himself surrounded, he hesitated whether 
to go on or to go back. At this moment Fitz- 
gibbon, at the head of his thirty redcoats, appeared 
bearing a flag of truce. The firing ceased, and 
after a few minutes’ parley the American com- 
mander surrendered. 

Fitzgibbon had hardly expected to succeed so 
easily. Now he scarcely knew what to do with 
the prisoners he had made. How could thirty 
soldiers and a few savages guard five hundred? 
But soon, by good fortune, two hundred men ar- 
rived from Twelve Mile Creek, and his difficulties 
were at an end. 

Canada did not forget Laura Secord and her 
brave deed. Nor did Britain forget her. Years 
later, when the Prince of Wales, afterward King 
Edward VII, visited Canada, he found time in the 
midst of many balls, parties, and official engage- 
ments, to go to see an old woman, and hear from 
her own lips how, when she was young, she had 
carried a message through woods and wilderness 
to save her country from defeat. 


SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, THE FIRST PREMIER OF THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


BY W. J. 


tn 1837, the year in which Abraham Lincoln 
hung out his shingle as a lawyer in Springfield, 
Illinois, young John Alexander Macdonald did 
likewise in the Canadian town of Kingston, on 
Lake Ontario. Like Lincoln, he had to defend 
himself more than once with his fists. The times 
were rough. Many years later, when he was an 
old man, he used to tell the story of his first case. 
He and the lawyer opposing him went at each 
other vigorously with words at first, and then 
with blows. They clinched and fought in open 
court. The judge ordered the court crier to sep- 
arate them. The court crier was an old man, who 
was a great admirer of Macdonald. In obedience 
to the judge’s order, he circled round the two 
fighting lawyers, shouting as loud as he could 
“Order in the court! Order in the court!” But 
coming close to Macdonald he said in a low voice, 
“Hit him again, John!’ Often in later life Mac- 
donald, who as a political leader had the devoted 
loyalty of his followers, used to say that in a 
hard-fought contest he seemed to hear an encour- 
aging voice saying, “Hit him again, John!” 

It was in that same year of 1837 that the rebel- 
lion broke out in Upper Canada (as the present 
Province of Ontario was then called), which 
resulted in the establishment of democratic self- 
government. Young Macdonald shouldered his 
flintlock musket on the side of law and order. 
In the year following occurred the brief invasion 
of Canada by a party of armed men from the 
State of New York, who crossed the St. Lawrence 
River at Ogdensburg and captured a windmill near 
Prescott on the Canadian side, which they held for 
eight days, when they were dislodged and captured. 
Their leader was Von Shoultz, a Pole by birth, 
who was tried by court-martial, condemned, and 
hanged. Macdonald did all that was possible in 
defense of the unfortunate Von Shoultz; and his 
connection with that case did a great deal to 
establish his reputation as a lawyer. 

Life in those early years was a hard struggle 
for him. He had had to begin as a boy of fifteen 
to earn his own living and help support his fam- 
ily. His father, Hugh Macdonald, had been a 
merchant in Scotland, and failing at that had 
started a factory for making bandanna handker- 
chiefs. The factory failed, too; and in 1820 the 
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family sailed from Glasgow to seek a new home 
across the Atlantic in Canada. Hugh Macdonald 
tried farming for a time, after which he tried 
storekeeping; but he prospered at neither. Nor 
was he successful at his next, and final, venture 
as a miller. His eldest son, John Alexander, thus 
found heavy responsibilities placed upon his shoul- 
ders at an early age. He told the story once in 
his later life that at the time of a general visita- 
tion of sickness in Kingston, when many died, he 
came home from school one day to find the door 
of the house locked. He had to climb in at the 
kitchen window. The whole family were ill in 
bed, and for several days he had to attend to them. 
Among his duties at that time was the baking of 
the family’s supply of bread; not knowing how 
to go about doing it, he carried his sister down- 
stairs on his back and placed her on a couch 
before the kitchen fire, and under her supervision 
kneaded the dough. 

An earlier memory of his dated back to his 
seventh year, when he and his brother James, two 
years younger, were left in the care of an old 
soldier named Kennedy, while their father and 
mother and sister went to visit a neighboring 
family. Kennedy took the two little boys to a 
tavern, and compelled them to drink some gin with 
him. Continuing his own drinking, he became 
violent; and John, taking James by the hand, 
started home. The drunken man followed them 
with loud threatenings of what he would do to 
them if they did not come back and stay with him. 
The younger boy tripped and fell, and as he lay 
on the ground, Kennedy struck him with a heavy 
stick. The child, already made ill by the liquor 
and terrified by Kennedy’s behavior, collapsed, 
and soon afterward died in convulsions. 

His father died the year before John Alexander 
began to practice law. His mother it was who, 
to use his own words, “kept the family together.” 
From her he inherited his energy and strength of 
will. He loved her with constant and affectionate 
devotion; she did not die until he was a man of 
forty-seven and had already made a great success 
of his life. The life-span of John Alexander 
Macdonald covered a space of Canadian history 
in which the struggle for the establishment of 
government by the people was fought and won, 
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and the establishment of the principles of democ- 
racy was followed by developments which led to 
the formation of the federal union of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. Macdonald became the leading 
figure in the work of bringing about this union, 
which began in 1867 with only 
four Provinces, and at the time of 
his death, in 1891, numbered seven 
Provinces linked together by a 
transcontinental railway. 

From 1867 until his death he 
was at the head of the Dominion 
Government as Premier, except 
for the years between 1873 and 
1878, when he and the political 
party led by him was out of power 
on account of the manner in which 
certain wealthy men who were in- 
terested in getting contracts for 
building the transcontinental rail- 
way, which has just been men- 
tioned, furnished large sums of 
money to be used in helping the 
political party led by Macdonald 
to win in the elections. Not that 
he himself was ever accused of 
taking a dollar for himself dis- 
honestly. One great lesson of his 
life is that he pulled himself suc- 
cessfully out of those dark days, 
and gained completely the confi- 
dence of the Canadian people 
again. He was triumphantly re- 
stored to power in 1878; and dur- 
ing all the remeining years of his 
life he was the captain of the 
Canadian ship of state. 

It was on the formation of the 
Dominion that he was given the 
title of “Sir” to wear in front of 
his name. Even Wilfrid Laurier, 
who became Premier of Canada 
in 1896, and who had previously 
declared that he was “a democrat 
to the hilt,” had not found it pos- 
sible to avoid escaping the title of 
“Sir” which was conferred on him 
when he visited London in 1897 
for the Jubilee celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s completion of 
the sixtieth year of her reign. 
The feeling of the Canadian people against this 
went on growing until in 1917, the year before 
the end of the World War, the Parliament of 
Canada passed a resolution suggesting to England 
that no more titles be granted to Canadians. 

When John Alexander Macdonald became a 


“Sir,” some of his admirers announced that he 
was descended from the Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles in Scotland, whose line goes back to leg- 
endary times. One of them, Alexander, who had 
been at war with King James I of Scotland, was 
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invited by that monarch, with a great show ot 
friendliness, to meet him at Inverness, where he 
was treacherously seized by the King’s soldiers, 
and on Easter Sunday in 1429, in the royal chapel 
at Holyrood, he had to appear clothed only in his 
shirt and drawers, and on his knees, holding 3 
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naked sword by the point, implore the King’s 
forgiveness. One close friend of the Canadian 
statesman said: “That chieftain has a descendant 
and namesake who would never have walked into 
the trap of the Scottish King!” Certainly no 
belief was more strongly held in Canada than 
that nobody could outwit “Sir John,” as he was 
known from coast to coast, though older people 
continued to call him by his former appellation, 
“John INS 

He had a wonderful influence over his fellow- 
countrymen. His followers served him with un- 
failing devotion. Among the things believed of 
him was that he rarely if ever forgot anybody 
with whom he had once spoken, but could always 
greet him by name. One great source of his 
power and popularity was his kindliness and 
humor. Innumerable stories about his good nature 
and his wit became current throughout all the 
Provinces of Canada. He was not merely popu- 
lar, he was beloved, because with all his great 
abilities, people felt that he was sincerely one who 
loved his fellowmen and did not hold himself 
above them. 

It was said by one of his political opponents 
that fortune always favored “John A.” The truth 
of the matter was that he was unfailingly bold 
and resourceful in taking advantage of every 
opportunity. After his party was defeated in the 
elections of 1873 he did not lose heart, but set to 
work immediately to prepare for the next elections, 
which came in 1878. In the years between 1873 
and 1878 there came hard times in Canada, There 
was scarcity of employment and wages were low, 
the farmers were getting low prices for their 
products, the manufacturers were not prospering, 
and the general discontent throughout the country 
made the party that was in power unpopular. 
“John A.” and his friends held meetings through- 
out the country, and announced a tariff policy, 
which they named the National Policy; they prom- 
ised to introduce that policy, if they were returned 
to power, and predicted confidently that it would 
bring back good times to the country. In the 
elections of 1878 “John A.” and his party, the 
Conservatives, were triumphantly returned to 
power. They proceeded without delay to introduce 
their promised tariff policy of protection. 

About the end of the year 1879 came the be- 
ginning of an era of prosperity in Canada. The 
good times were said by the supporters of Mac- 
donald and his National Policy to be due to him 
and that policy. The opposite political party said 
that there had been a period of world-wide hard 
times, which had now come ‘to its end, and that 
Canada was sharing in the return of good times to 
every country. In any case, the Canadian people 
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were satisfied, and Macdonald and his colleagues 
in the new Dominion Government received the 
full benefit of the general satisfaction. The build- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway across Can- 
ada to the Pacific Ocean was proceeded with 
vigorously, and was completed in 1885. Sir John 
Macdonald had several other political campaigns 
to fight, but he was successful in every one of 
them, and continued to be at the head of the 
Canadian Government until his death in June, 
1891. 

He had a genius for managing men and for 
political leadership. Around no other name in 
Canadian history gathers so much of story and 
legend. The great majority loved him and trusted 
him. He had a humor which the people under- 
stood. For example, there was a Colonel Playfair, 
who bothered Sir John about the construction of 
a colonization road of which he desired to be 
appointed superintendent. Finally, failing to get 
what he wanted, he went to Ottawa and sent an 
urgent message to Sir John to come out of the 
Cabinet chamber. When Sir John saw him, he 
grasped him by both hands and exclaimed, “Well, 
Colonel Playfair, is that you? I am delighted to 
see you! We have been discussing a military 
matter which we cannot decide. Now you, with 
your military experience, will be able to solve the 
question, How many grains of gunpowder would 
have to be put under a bull’s tail to blow his horns 
off?” And with that Sir John disappeared again 
through the door into the Cabinet chamber, and 
left the Colonel gasping. Later on Sir John ap- 
pointed the Colonel to the position he desired. 

One of the rules by which Sir John A. Mac- 
donald guided his life was that a man should 
cherish no resentments. “It is a fatal mistake,” 
he said, “for a public man to be led by his hates.” 
He cherished his friends; but he never let dis- 
like of an opponent prevent him from doing jus- 
tice to an opponent’s good qualities. His strongest 
characteristic was his love of Canada and_ his 
desire to serve Canada. His daily thought might 
well be expressed in the words of Daniel Webster: 
“Let our object be our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country.” Above all others 
of the statesmen who are remembered in Canadian 
history as the Fathers of Confederation he was 
the greatest. In the supreme art of managing and 
governing men he was gifted as few men in any 
land have been gifted; he would have been a 
leader in any land. When he entered public life 
as a young man, Canada consisted of what are 
now the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. There 
are still old people in Nova Scotia and the other 
Eastern Provinces of the Canada of today who 
when they say Canada mean what the word meant 
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when they were young. The three Atlantic Prov- 
inces, namely, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, are still spoken of by all 
Canadians as the Maritime Provinces, though 
Canada has also a vast maritime Province on the 
Pacific coast, namely, British Columbia, John 
Alexander Macdonald took the leading part in the 
work of linking up the scattered Provinces and 
Territories which lay across the map in disunion 
into the federal union of the Dominion of Canada, 
which consists now of nine Provinces spanning 
the continent, with Manitoba as the keystone of 
the arch. 

He said in one of his greatest speeches: “I 
have fought the battle of Confederation, the battle 
of Union, the battle of the Dominion of Canada. 
It is no vain boast for me to say that there does 
not exist in Canada a man who has given more 
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of his time, more of his heart, more of his wealth, 
or more of his intellect and power, such as they 
may be, for the good of this Dominion of Canada.” 
On the day following his death, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who some years later became Premier of 
Canada himself, said in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa: “His loss overwhelms us, as if, in- 
deed, one of the institutions of the land had given 
way.’ The sorrow which was manifested from 
coast to coast throughout all the Provinces of the 
Dominion when he died gave convincing proof of 
how large a place he filled in the hearts and minds 
of his fellow-countrymen. Like his great succes- 
sor in the premiership of the Dominion, he could 
say with truth at the close of his life that he had 
labored faithfully to make Canada a united coun- 
try. He was in his seventy-seventh year when he 
died at Ottawa on June 6, 1891. 


JOSEPH HOWE OF- NOVA SCOTTA 
BY W. J. HEALY 


WHEN Joseph Howe was a boy his father taught 
him to box and to swim and to be good at games 
as well as at his books. One Sunday morning 
when he was in his fifth year his father took him 
after church down to the waterfront to see a large 
new ship which had just come into Halifax 
harbor from the West Indies. There were no 
steamships until Joseph Howe was a grown-up 
man; when he was a boy there were only sailing 
ships, and he used to watch them setting sail from 
Halifax for the West Indies with cargoes of fish 
and coal and lumber, and arriving back with 
cargoes of sugar and rum and molasses. On that 
Sunday morning his father, holding him by the 
hand as they walked down to the wharf, saw two 
men fighting. He called out to them to stop, and 
asked what they were fighting about. They paid 
no attention to him, but continued to roll 
on the ground and strike each other when they 
could. : 

“Here, hold my Bible and stick, Joe!” said 
Joseph Howe’s father, who was a man of great 
strength. Taking hold of each of the two fighting 
men by the neck, he swung them round, half 
raised them from the ground, and then with a 
lunge from one shoulder, followed by a lunge 
from the other, he sent them sprawling in differ- 
ent directions. “Let this be a lesson to you,” he 
said to the two men, taking back his Bible and 
walking-stick from the youthful Joe, “to behave 
yourselves on Sunday.” : : 

Joseph Howe was born in Halifax in 1804, 


At the age of thirteen he went to work in his 
father’s printing office, and continued his education 
while learning his trade. The youngest hand in a 
printing office, being usually smudged with ink, 
was always called “the printer’s devil.” Young 
Joe Howe, being called as a witness in a trial, the 
lawyer who was questioning him said, “So you’re 
the devil?” “Yes, sir, in the office, but not in the 
Courthouse!” he replied, with a look and gesture 
that threw the name back at his questioner, and 
caused laughter against the lawyer. He was a 
quick-witted boy, fond of fun and sports of all 
kinds, and was a great favorite; he played as hard 
as he worked. Thus he grew from a boy to a 
young man, mastering his trade, making himself 
an athlete, and at the same time enriching his 
mind. 

As a young man it was his usual practice on 
summer nights before he went to bed to go for a 
swim in the Northwest Arm, the beautiful inlet 
of the Atlantic which extends from Halifax har- 
bor for several miles behind the city. Howe’s 
home during his whole life was the house in 
which he was born, on a hillside near the beach 
of the Arm, which is there not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. An orchard of apple and 
cherry trees surrounded the house. One night as 
he was having his swim, he was seized with 
cramps. He knew that the thing to do when such 
a mishap befalls you in the water is to kick vigor- 
ously and throw yourself on your back and float; 
but a cramp seems to make a swimmer unable to 
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do these things. Young Howe felt that he was 
about to drown in the darkness, alone; but, sud- 
denly, his eye being turned toward his home, on 
the hillside, he saw the candle being placed by his 
mother on the window-sill for him. The thought 
of his father and mother and of all that home 
meant to him, and of the grief of his father and 
mother if he were drowned, made him give so 
fiercely vigorous a kick that it drove the cramp 
out of his leg. He was able to swim to shore, 
where he sank down exhausted, and had to rest 
before he could go home. Often in the struggles 
of his later life, the thought of what he had been 
taught at home and of the noble purposes he was 
fighting for saved him and made him win out, 
just as that candle placed on the window-sill by 
his mother saved him from drowning by inspiring 
him to an effort into which he threw all his power 
of mind and body. 

That experience did not make him give up 
swimming at night. He kept up that practice for 
many years, as he also kept up his cruises in his 
sailboat, his fishing and lobster-spearing, and his 
skating in the winter. He was only in his 
twenty-fourth year when he managed to make 
himself proprietor of a small weekly newspaper, 
and began his journeyings on horseback through 
all the districts of Nova Scotia, getting the people 
to subscribe for his paper and writing interest- 
ingly and humorously about his travels. His re- 
ports were printed in the paper week after week. 
He made himself at home in every nook and cor- 
ner of his native Province. Everywhere he went 
he was liked. Before long he came to be known 
from end to end of Nova Scotia, and to be spoken 
of as “Joe Howe,” the name by which he was 
popularly known not only in Nova Scotia but in 
the other Canadian Provinces until the end of 
his life. 

His journeying on horseback throughout Nova 
Scotia and his visiting the people in their homes 
won for him their confidence, which grew into 
loyalty to him as their leader. Gradually he 
began criticizing and attacking the evils of the 
existing system in Nova Scotia, by which, as he 
wrote in his newspaper, “the hard earnings of the 
people were taken in taxes and lavished upon an 
aristocracy.” The ruling families at first regarded 
him and his newspaper with scorn. Then, as 
they felt the growing strength of his attacks upon 
their power and privileges, they became angry. 
Young men of the aristocratic families talked of 
horsewhipping him and driving him from the 
country. On one occasion one of those young 
bloods, inflamed by drink, mounted his horse, 
sword in hand, and swore loudly he would kill 
Howe. He rode upon the wooden sidewalk in 
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front of Howe’s printing office and began to 
smash the windows, calling on Howe to come out. 
Howe was setting type at the time. He hastened 
out, pulled the young man from his horse, took 
his sword from him and threw him on his back in 
the street. The young man’s friends took him 
away, shrieking in drunken rage against Howe. 
But he took care never to cross Howe’s path 
again. 

The government of Nova Scotia was then in 
the hands of a few families of wealth and social 
distinction, who considered themselves as of finer 
clay than the common herd of humanity, to which 
Joseph Howe and the great mass of the people 
of Nova Scotia belonged. Their manners and 
ways of life were modeled on those of the highest 
aristocratic circles on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, of which some of those families were members. 
One of the grandees sent out from England to 
govern Nova Scotia was Lord Falkland, a young 
nobleman singularly handsome and singularly lack- 
ing in sense. The fact that his wife was a relative 
of King William IV increased the haughtiness 
which was his chief characteristic.. Howe in 
carrying on the campaign for the establishment 
of government by the people, of the people, for 
the people, covered Lord Falkland with so much 
ridicule that he resigned the governorship and 
returned to England; King William consoled him 
for his unpleasant experience in Nova Scotia by 
having him appointed governor of Bombay. Be- 
fore he sailed away from Halifax, Lord Falkland 
had his carriage-horses shot, lest after his depar- 
ture they might be bought by any of “the common 
people” and be used by them, after having had the 
honor and glory (as he considered it) of drawing 
himself and Lady Falkland in their state car- 
riage. 

In the course of his campaign, which extended 
over a number of years before it was finally suc- 
cessful, Howe printed in his newspaper, The Nova 
Scotian, an article accusing the magistrates in 
Halifax of carelessness, inefficiency, and corrup- 
tion. They prosecuted him for criminal libel, 
counting upen being able to put him in prison and 
so silence him. He sought legal advice, but every 
lawyer told him it was a hopeless case. He de- 
voted a week to studying law books and preparing 
his defense; and defended himself in court with- 
out the help of any lawyer. His address to the 
jury was so eloquent and powerful that they 
brought in a verdict in his favor, amid the great 
rejoicings of the people of Halifax. After that 
he was elected to the Legislature, and became the 
recognized leader of the fight for popular self- 
government. In the end the fight was won. The 
irresponsible power of the governor and his execu- 
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tive council was done away with, 
and the Legislature, elected by the 
people, was made the really gov- 
erning body. 

Not long after his election to 
the Legislature, Howe was chal- 
lenged to a duel by the son of 
Chief Justice Haliburton on ac- 
count of certain things he had said 
about the Chief Justice in a 
speech. He had on several previ- 
ous occasions been challenged, but 
took no notice of the challenges. 
Now he felt that he had to fight 
a duel, or be branded as a coward. 
The meeting took place at dawn 
on a spring morning. Haliburton 
fired first, and narrowly missed 
hitting Howe, who then dis- 
charged his pistol in the air. 
Howe went home to breakfast, and 
was so silent at that meal that 
Mrs. Howe said, “One would 
think you had been at a funeral!” 
Then for the first time he told her 
of the duel. On the day before 
he had written two letters for pub- 
lication in case he should be 
killed. In the letter for his wife, 
after telling her the provision he 
had made for her and the chil- 
dren, he wrote: “There shall be 
no blood on my hand. Yours till 
death.” 

In the letter addressed to the 
people of Nova Scotia he wrote, 
after declaring that several attempts had already 
been made to make him pay the penalty of 
life for fighting the people’s fight: “Knowing 
that even a shadow of an imputation upon 
my moral courage would incapacitate me for 
serving my country with vigor and success here- 
after, I feel that I must hazard my life, rather 
than blight all prospects of being useful. If I fall, 
cherish the principles I have taught, forgive my 
errors, protect my children.” Very soon afterward 
he was challenged by Sir Rupert George, arother 
member of the ruling caste. Howe replied in a 
letter in which he said: “Having never had any 
personal quarrel with Sir Rupert George, I should 
certainly not fire at him, if I went out; and I 
have no great fancy for being shot at whenever 
public officials whose abilities I may happen to 
contrast with their emoluments think fit to con- 
sider political arguments and general illustrations 
‘insolent and offensive.’”” Howe had no more need 
of paying attention to challenges. He had given 
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JOSEPH HOWE 


proof that he possessed the courage of his convic- 
tions, 

Before he was forty years old Howe had suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a complete change in the 
system of government of Nova Scotia. Having 
won the battle for self-government, he turned next 
to the problems of transportation. He was the 
first man in British North America to have the 
vision of the possibilities of railway expansion; 
and he lived to see much of his vision realized. 
In 1851 he said in a speech in Halifax, before 
the first stretch of Canadian railway was in exis- 


‘tence: “I believe that many in this hall will live 


to hear the whistle of the steam engine in the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, and to make the 
journey from Halifax to the Pacific in five or six 
days.” These words were uttered sixteen years 
before the Canadian Provinces united to form the 
Dominion, and thirty-four years before the steel 
of the first Canadian transcontinenta] railway was 
laid through the passes of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Howe, in addition to being responsible for the 
construction of the first stretch of railway on 
Canadian soil, also led the way in securing the 
establishment of the first steamship service be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada by his friend, 
Samuel Cunard, of Halifax. Still earlier in his 
career he had been a leader in the work of laying 
the foundations in Nova Scotia of the first Cana- 
dian public school system. His whole life was 
devoted to work for the welfare and progress of 
his native land and for the betterment of its con- 
ditions of life. He said truly in one of his 
speeches: “You seat eight or nine men on red 
cushions in gilded chairs, with nothing to do but 
pocket their salaries, and call that a government! 
To such a pageant I have no desire to belong. 
Those who aspire to govern others should be 
afraid neither of the saddle by day nor of the 
lamp by night. In advance of the general intelli- 
gence they should lead the way to improvement 
and prosperity. I would rather assume the staff of 
Moses and struggle with the perils of the wilder- 
ness and the waywardness of the multitude, than 
be a golden calf elevated in gorgeous inactivity, 
the object of a worship which debased.” 

No State or Province has ever been loved more 
strongly by a favorite son than Joseph Howe 
loved Nova Scotia. In one of his speeches in 
England he said: “You boast of the fertility and 
beauty of England. Why, there’s one valley in 
Nova Scotia where you can ride for fifty miles 
under apple blossoms. Talk of the value of land, 
I know an acre of rocks near Halifax worth more 
than an acre in London. Scores of hardy fisher- 
men catch their breakfast there in five minutes, 


all the year round, and no tillage is needed to make 
the production equally good for a thousand years 
to come.” He said once to an audience of Nova 
Scotian schoolboys: “Boys, brag of your coun- 
try! When I’m abroad I brag of everything that 
Nova Scotia is, or has, or can produce. And 
when they beat me at everything else, I turn on 
them and say, ‘How high does your tide rise?’ ” 
One boast can always be made by Nova Scotians; 
nowhere else in the world do the tides rise as 
high as in the Bay of Fundy. 

No other Canadian public man has excelled 
Joseph Howe in breadth of view, in eloquence, 
or in the power of the pen. None other among 
the makers of Canada better deserves to be an 
outstanding figure in the national memory of the 
Canadian people. Not only was he a statesman 
of vision and creative power and true love of 
country ; he was a warm-hearted man, full of love 
of humanity. He was genuine and sincere to the 
core of his being. 

It was fitting that Joseph Howe should die in 
the honorable position of occupant of Government 
House in Halifax, the position held long before by 
Lord Falkland, and that he should die, as he did, 
on his feet, a month after attaining that post of 
highest dignity in his native Province. His death 
was on June 1, 1873. A column of Nova Scotia 
granite marks his grave near Halifax, within 
sound of the murmuring pines and the salt sea 
water he knew and loved as a boy. His statue in 
bronze stands near the building of the Legislative 
Assembly, whieh so often rang to his eloquence. 
His name will live in the memory of his country- 
men. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER 
1BNG NYS MJ TRUDE NYS 


THousaANps of French-Canadians work during the 
winters in the lumber woods. In the summer of 
1911 one of these loggers who had been two years 
in the far northern regions of Quebec came down 
home to his native parish near Tadousac. When 
his family were telling him about the notable 
things that had happened while he was in the 
lumber woods, they mentioned that King Edward 
VII had died the year before, and George V was 
now King in London. He said: “Dat George you 
spik about, who get de King job, say, he mus’ sure 
have some beeg pull wit’ Laurier—hey?”’ Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who had been Premier of Can- 
ada since 1896, was thus thought by the simple- 
minded “habitants” of his native Province to be 
a potentate with far-reaching power in the world 
at large. Throughout all the Provinces of Canada 
he was immensely popular, 


He was the first native of the French-Canadian 
Province of Quebec to become Premier of the 
Dominion. Most of the French-Canadian fam- 
ilies go back for more than two hundred years on 
Quebec soil. The father of the future Premier 
was Carolus Laurier, a farmer near the village of 
St. Lin. His family had settled in Quebec in 
1666, six generations before. In addition to being 
a farmer, he carried on the business of land sur- 
veyor. He was a man of an inventive turn of 
mind. Dissatisfied with the old method of thresh- 
ing wheat and oats and barley with a flail, he 
devised and constructed the first attempt at a 
threshing machine in Canada. It was not a strik- 
ing success, but it attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Another invention for which he took out a 
patent looked like a clock; he fastened it on the 
dashboard of his buggy, and it registered the 
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number of miles he traveled when he was going 
about the country as a land surveyor. It was a 
forerunner of the instrument which is now seen 
in every automobile. 

Carolus Laurier was a man of strong character 
and ability. He realized early that his son Wilfrid 
was a boy of great natural gifts; and he deter- 
mined that Wilfrid should have the best education 
it was within his means to provide. The boy spoke 
French as his mother-tongue, like all French- 
Canadians. His father realized the importance of 
his having an equally good command of the 
English language, and with that 
end in view sent him to live for 
several years in the Quebec village 
of New Glasgow, the center of a 
Scotch-Canadian settlement. In 
later years, when Sir Wilfrid was 
an honored visitor both in England 
and in France, his oratory in 
French was no less admired in 
France than his oratory in English 
was admired in England. 

Wilfrid Laurier’s mother died 
when he was six years old. He 
was not strong in his boyhood, 
and his father was greatly dis- 
tressed about his health; but as 
he grew to manhood he became 
stronger. By wise care of his 
health and by exercise he made 
himself an exceptionally vigorous 
and long-lived man. From his 
earliest youth he gave signs of his 
liking for public affairs. Even 
as a boy he liked to attend political 
meetings and listen to the speeches. 
He studied law in Montreal, and it 
is recorded that in a speech he 
made to his fellow-students in 
1864, when he was twenty-two 
years of age, he said he “would 
gladly devote his whole life to 
serve Canada and bring about true 
friendly understanding and con- 
cord between all the different 
elements of the Canadian people.” 
In 1871 he was elected to the 
Quebec Legislature, in which he 
served until in 1877 he was elected 
to the Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada, of which he was a 
member continuously during the 
remaining forty-two years of his 
life. In 1887, when he was forty- 
six years old, he was chosen the 
leader of the Liberal party then 
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out of office. In 1896 his party defeated 
the Conservative party in the Dominion 
elections, and he became Premier of Canada. 
The country was then suffering from hard 
times. 

Soon after the Laurier administration began, 
prosperity returned to Canada. New settlers 
poured into the vast prairies of the Western 
Provinces in tens and scores of thousands from 
the United States and from Europe. The Laurier 
administration revised the tariff and introduced 
certain preferential duties in favor of manufac- 
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tured goods coming from Great Britain; and later 
on negotiated a reciprocity arrangement with the 
United States, which, however, failed to be rati- 
fied by the votes of the Canadian electors in an 
election in which the issue was confused with 
others. One of the first things to which he gave 
attention after he became Premier was the com- 
pletion of the Canadian canal system. The con- 
struction of new lines of railway all across the 
continent was gone on with vigorously, Canada’s 
ocean ports and harbors and navigable rivers were 
improved, a Railway Commission, like that in the 
United States, was created, a Labor Department 
instituted, postal rates were reduced, and free rural 
mail delivery introduced, a Canadian mint was 
established, trade treaties with various countries 
were negotiated, and in many other ways the 
welfare and progress of the country were fur- 
thered. 

In London and in Paris he did important work 
in helping to lay the foundation for the alliance 
between Great Britain and France which proved 
its strength in the World War. President Loubet 
of the French Republic, who signed that agree- 
ment as the French head of state, declared after- 
ward that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had “implanted in 
his mind and confirmed the belief that France and 
Great Britain should be united by strong bonds 
of friendship and alliance.” Sir Wilfrid also 
played an important part in advocating the policy 
of giving the South African Union self-govern- 
ment, a policy which prevailed. Self-government 
had been established in Canada, in Australia, and 
in New Zealand long before. Laurier was all his 
life a leader in the development of self-govern- 
ment, and was one of the earliest as he was one 
of the most eloquent exponents of the conception 
of the Empire as “a sisterhood of self-governing 
nations.” 

When he was knighted in London in 1897 and 
became Sir Wilfrid Laurier, instead of plain Mr. 
Wilfrid Laurier, the news came as a surprise to 
his followers in Canada, because he had in pre- 
vious years most emphatically declared himself 
opposed to all such titles. Upon the facts coming 
to light, it appeared that he had been placed in a 
position in which he could not very well refuse 
the knighthood. The occasion of his visit to 
London in 1897 as Canada’s chief representative 
was the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, in 
celebration of the completion of the sixtieth year 
of her reign. The aged Queen made him sit at 
her right hand at the state dinner in Windsor 
Castle. When Mr. Laurier took his place at the 
table, he found a card before him, on which the 
Queen had written: “The Right Honorable Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier.” There was no way out for 
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him but to accept the title from the great and 
good Queen. Titled, or untitled, he was himself; 
no title could confer upon him any honor equal 
to that which he already possessed, by his own 
high character and achievement. The Canadian 
people understood that Wilfrid Laurier accepted 
the title of “Sir” in front of his name because, in 
the circumstances, he could not do otherwise. 
Twenty years later, in 1917, when the Parliament 
of Canada passed its declaration against any 
further titles in Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier said 
(Queen Victoria being then dead) that he would 
gladly see a bonfire made of all such titles, and 
would throw his upon the bonfire, too. He was a 
true democrat to the end of his life. 

Richard Harding Davis, in his description in 
Harper's Magazine of the scenes in and around 
Westminster Abbey at the time of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, wrote that the two 
individuals who, after the venerable, white-haired 
Queen herself, most aroused the enthusiasm of the 
hundreds of thousands of people who thronged the 
streets of London, were the aged Field Marshal, 
General Lord Roberts, whose military career con- 
tained so many instances of heroism, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. Sir Wilfrid was a tall and 
strikingly handsome man, who looked what he 
was, the born leader of men. Honors were show- 
ered upon him in England and in France. But 
he never lost his head, and never forgot that he 
was, in his own proud words, “a democrat to the 
hilt.” Pomp and display did not appeal to him. 
Genuine and sincere himself, he had a clear- 
sighted perception of the same qualities in others. 
He had no use for flatterers or pretenders. 

The man in all history whom he admired most 
was Abraham Lincoln. In his early manhood he 
began to collect books about Lincoln; it was his 
ambition to possess every book of any real value 
about Lincoln, and when he died a section of his 
library consisted wholly of such books. When he 
went to Washington for the first time he spent 
his first day in that city in visiting the places 
consecrated by association with Lincoln. His 
likeness to Lincoln in rising above strife and tur- 
moil was often commented on. He never failed 
to stand steadfastly by his principles and convic- 
tions; but at the same time he never failed to 
speak and act with broadmindedness and toleration. 

This spirit was manifested in his last speech 
in London, in which, turning to a number of 
young men who were present, he said: “As for 
you who stand to-day on the threshold of life, I 
shall remind you that many problems rise before 
you, problems of race division, problems of creed 
differences, problems of economic conflict, prob- 
lems of national duty and national aspiration. Let 
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me tell you that for the solution of these problems 
you have a safe guide, an unfailing light, if you 
remember that faith is better than doubt, and 
love is better than hate. Banish doubt and hate 
from your life. Let your souls be ever open to 
the strong promptings of faith and the gentle 
influence of brotherly love. Be adamant against 
the haughty; be gentle and kind to the weak. Let 
your aim and your purpose, in good report or in 
ill, in victory or in defeat, be so to live, so to 
strive, so to serve as to do your part to raise the 
standard of life.” Speaking in 1913 to a large 
assembly of students in Toronto, he said: “My 
young friends, go out into the world to service. 
Make the highest thought of service your inspira- 
tion. Problems there are—big problems. To- 
morrow and the day after to-morrow it will be your 
turn to grapple with them. Serve God and your 
country. Be firm in the right, as God gives you 
to see the right. You may not always succeed. 
Progress is often punctuated with reverses. You 
may meet reverse—but the following day stand 
up again and renew the conflict for truth, and 
justice will triumph in the end.” 

His whole career was guided by the principles 
to which he gave expression in a speech to the 
Acadians of Nova Scotia, to whom he said: 
“Thank Providence that we live in a country of 
absolute freedom and liberty. Let us always bear 
in mind our duties, for duty is always inherent in 
right. Our fathers had to labor to secure these 
rights. Now let us fulfill our part. Three years 
ago, when visiting England, I visited one of the 
marvels of Gothic architecture which the hand of 
genius, guided by an unerring faith, had made a 
harmonious whole, in which granite, marble, oak 
and other materials were blended. That cathedral 
is an image of the nation I hope to see Canada 
become. As long as I live, as long as I have the 
power to labor in the service of my country, I 
shall always repel the idea of changing the nature 
of its different elements. I want the marble to 
remain marble; I want the granite to remain the 
granite; I want the oak to remain the oak; I want 
the sturdy Scotchman to remain the Scotchman; 
I want the brainy Englishman to remain the 
Englishman; I want the warm-hearted Irishman 
to remain the Irishman; I want to take all the 
eleinents in the Canadian people and build a 
nation that will be foremost among the nations of 
the world.” 

He was nearly half a century in active politics. 
His first recorded speech is a pledge to devote 
himself to the cause of conciliation, harmony, and 
concord among the different elements of the Cana- 
dian people. He was before all else a patriot. 
His devotion to Canada was his strongest feeling. 


During his Premiership, from 1896 to 1911, Can- 
ada had its greatest period of expansion. Speak- 
ing at the beginning of the twentieth century, he 
stirred every Canadian heart by claiming the new 
century for Canada. ‘The nineteenth century,” 
he said, “has been a century that has been remark- 
able for the marvelous development of the United 
States. During the whole period of that cycle of 
time the United States has been the great center 
of attraction for all the world. But a new star 
has arisen upon the horizon, a star not in the orbit 
of the American constellation, but a star standing 
by itself resplendent in the western sky, and it is 
toward that star that every immigrant, every 
traveler, every man who leaves the land of his 
ancestors to come and seek a home for himself, 
turns his gaze.” Fittingly the London Morning 
Post said of him on his sixty-sixth birthday: “No 
other statesman could have accomplished so much 
in the space of a lifetime as the great French- 
Canadian who combines an imaginative eloquence 
unsurpassed in British history with the charm and 
courtesy of a cultivated Frenchman.” 

When Sir Wilfrid Laurier died on February 17, 
1920, in his seventy-eighth year, there were no 
warmer tributes paid to his memory than by the 
leading journals of the United States. ‘Among 
Canadian statesmen of our day,” said the New 
York Tribune, “Sir Wilfrid Laurier ranked first. 
The Canada of the present is in a large measure 
his work. His horizon was spacious.” The New 
York Sun said: “The fifteen years in which he 
served as Premier saw the greatest growth of the 
Dominion in railroads, trade, and agriculture. of 
any period in its marvelous history.” Said the 
New York World: “His name is one of the great- 
est in the history of the sister republic’—thereby 
making note of Canada’s advance as a self-govern- 
ing nation, and while not a republic, a sister 
democracy. And the New York Times said: “No 
other Colonial statesman so impressed the Eng- 
lish. This French-Canadian, this first French- 
Canadian Premier, this bilingual orator, this per- 
sonage of suavity, dignity, and distinction, has 
not left his like behind. Resourceful, subtle, a 
master of debate, the unmatched leader of the 
Liberals, he seemed to belong to the generation of 
Disraeli and Palmerston and Gladstone.” 

Speaking within a few weeks after the invasion 
of Belgium which began the World War in 1914. 
at a great mass meeting neld in Toronto under 
the auspices of the American Aid Society, an 
organization of American residents of that city, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier said: “All vestiges of politi- 
cal differences have vanished. This war must be 
fought to a finish, and Canada will help, to its 
last man and its last dollar. Arms must not be 
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laid down until the principle fought for is vindi- 
cated, and the day has come when right takes the 
place of might. There can be no peace in the 
world until it knows that it is to be governed by 
truth, liberty, and justice.” Later on, in regard 
to conscription, he found himself at variance with 
the majority of the Canadian people. But there 
was never any question of the steadfast sincerity 
of his patriotism. 
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Not many days before he died he said: “1 am 
content to leave my record to the judgment of 
men’s thoughts and to future generations of Ca- 
nadians.” The demonstration of feeling through- 
out Canada, from ocean to ocean, when he died, 
proved that those words were justified. Sir Wil- 


frid Laurier was the seventh Premier of Canada, 
and the only one whose tomb is in Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion, 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE PUTS HIS HORSE THROUGH A SEQUENCE IN THE RIGID TRAINING 


ROUTINE AT THE ROMP STATION AT ROCKOLIFFE, NEAR OTTAWA. THESE HORSES LEARN TO HANDLE 
CROWDS, EVEN IN RIOTS, AS WELL AS TO PUT ON COLORFUL SHOWS LIKE THE FAMOUS MUSICAL RIDE, 


DAF eROY AL NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE 


“AS LITTLE gold lace, fuss and feathers as pos- 
sible,” was the instruction for the planning of 
uniforms for the Royal Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice when this famous frontier patrol was first 
organized. The men were required to be good 
riders and expert marksmen, able to read and 
write both French and English. 

Scarlet, to impress the Indians, was considered 
a practical feature of the police garb. “We all 
know that the soldiers of our Great Mother wear 
red coats and are our friends,’ one old chief is 
said to have observed, when discussing the prob- 
able character of some soldiers who wore dark- 
colored uniforms. 

So red coats were decreed for the Northwest 
Mounted. Friendship of the Indians was a thing 
greatly to be desired by all lovers of peace in 
Canada. It was certainly a welcome aid to some 
six hundred troops whose task was to establish 
law and order throughout the thousands of square 
miles from the Red River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north to the frozen Arctic. 

This was the country first penetrated by Pierre 
Radisson and his camping pal, over a hundred 
years before the police took possession. Peopled 
by scattered Indians, half-breeds, and adventur- 
ers from all corners of the globe, it was a region 
remote from the restraining hand of the law. 
So the mounted police rode into the west carry- 
ing the law with them. And they wore scarlet 
jackets, and in Winter, fur caps and coats and 
moose-hide moccasins. 

In 1873, when Father Lacombe’s little missions 
were feeling the grip of new disasters for the 
Indian, the police force began its efficient service. 
Whiskey and the encroachment of white settlers, 
together with the scarcity of buffaloes, were 
hastening the tragic downfall of the red-men. In 
the lawless raids of greedy adventurers abuse of 
the Indian was common. 

Treaties lived up to by all concerned, fair 
terms and justice without bloodshed, was the aim 
of the British Government in policing these west- 
ern wilds. It was a sane and sensible idea. And 
the work of the mounted police is a matter of 
legitimate pride to Canada. 


CHANGES ARE REPORTED 


With good horses and practical equipment, the 
men patrolled the great plains, for a long time 
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the favorite haunts of infamous desperadoes. 
They were vigorous, resourceful leaders—pion- 
eers as well as soldiers. Soon a vast change 
was noted. 

Colonel MacLeod was “happy to report” that 
the whiskey trade had been completely stopped 
in a whole section where drunken riots had been 
the rule. By being scrupulously honest with the 
Indians, the police won their confidence. Said 
Chief Crowfoot: “If the police had not come to 
the country where would we be now? Bad men 
and whiskey were killing us so fast that very few 
of us indeed would have been left to-day. The 
police have protected us, as the feathers of the 
bird protect it from the frosts of Winter. I 
wish them all good, and trust that our hearts 
will increase in goodness from this time for- 
ward.” 

“Before you came, the Indian crept along,” 
said one old chief. “Now he is not afraid to 
walk erect.” 

Indian wars in the United States led to a great 
influx of tribes across the border and complicated 
the work of the police. Duties were heavy and 
irregular. A man never knew how many hundred 
miles he might have to ride after an outlaw. 
Scores of incidents reveal the endurance and 
faithful devotion of these fearless, hardy troop- 
ers. 

Three men ride 120 miles through a blinding 
snowstorm to capture a horse-thief. They find 
their man in a camp of eighty half-breeds who 
are all ready to fight. But the cool courage of 
the policemen and the traditional magic of the 
red jackets prove equal to the occasion. Three 
to eighty, they triumph and ride back with their 
prisoner in safety. 


LOST IN A BLIZZARD 


“Lost. Horse dead. Am trying to push on. 
Have done my best.” This was the note taken 
from the pocket of one of these riders of the 
plains who was found dead in the snow after a 
blizzard. It suggests the traditions of these 
soldiers. 

Many died in forest fires, in river-floods or 
shipwrecks on the stormy lakes, or were mur- 
dered by hostile Indians. The heroism and 
service of the faithful troopers has been sug- 
gested by Kipling in such ringing lines as these: 
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Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 


RANGERS’ CABIN AT SUMMIT LAKE 


“Follow after—we are waiting by the trails 
that we have lost, 

For the sound of many footsteps, for the tread 
of a host. 

Follow after—follow after, for 
is sown; 

By the bones about the wayside ye shall come 
to your own.” 


the harvest 


The building of the Canadian-Pacific called 
for additional police. The discipline of the re- 
mote railroad camps, with thousands of workmen 
of all nationalities, was no easy job. And the 
Indians often got mixed up in the trouble. 

The story of Pie-a-Pot is typical. This Cree 
chief decided to block the way of the railroad 
builders. Two mounted police were notified, and 
rode out to the village where Pie-a-Pot sat 
stolidly before his tepee. The chief insolently 
refused to listen to the sergeant’s order of evacu- 
ation. Indian men rode about shooting off their 
guns and telling what they would do to white 
men who got to interfering. Other land had 
been given them, in this instance. They were 
asked only to move aside for the railroad. 

But they were obstinate. The women sat 
around making faces and calling names. ‘The 
police sergeant told the chief he would give him 
fifteen minutes to make up his mind. But Pie-a- 
Pot’s mind was made up. The policeman took 
out his watch. The quarter ticked away, and the 
chief sat still. 

Then the sergeant left his horse, walked up 
to the tepee and began kicking down the poles. 
The women scrambled about with loud screams, 
but the sergeant went on, knocking down other 


tent-poles, and the Indians quietly picked up 
their belongings and moved on. 


CARING FOR THE INSANE 


Cool courage in a mob of strikers who out- 
numbered the poilce ten times over brought 
obedience among rioting white men. In the 
north the police traveled by dog-sleds, or floated 
in Eskimo ‘‘kayaks,” skin boats with a hole in 
the cover just large enough for a man’s body. 
These were paddled through the icy waters and 
down foaming rapids. 

In gasolene launches they patroled the lakes 
and protected fisheries. The variety of duties 
which fell to these patrols was often great, espe- 
cially in the more remote Provinces. The tasks 
included: patrols, rescue work, care of the asy- 
lums and penitentiaries, court bailiffs, health- 
supervision, mining-recorders, inspectors, timber- 
agents, royalty-collectors, customs-house agents, 
magistrates, coroners, mail-carriers, postmasters. 

A Yukon wilderness drives many a lonely 
camper mad. The police are responsible for his 
safe conduct to an asylum. One sergeant with a 
dog-team carried a raving Indian 500 miles 
through the white desolation of winter plains and 
forests. 

Another similar trip was made with an insane 
missionary. This policeman was three weeks on 
the lone and terrible journey. Storm-bound for 
forty-eight hours, he tied himself and his patient 
to a tree and put up the sled as a wind-shield. 
At night he built huge fires to keep away packs 
of timber-wolves who were sniffing along his 
trail. The patient refusc: to eat, and had to be 
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fed by force. He tried to escape whenever he 
had a chance, and once gave his keeper a long 
chase and a hard struggle to get him back on the 
sled. 

With never a thought of giving up, the officer 
kept on. The missionary’s life was saved, and he 
recovered his sanity after receiving treatment. 
But the long strain proved too much for the 
sergeant. He started back on the return journey, 
but lost his mind and was taken in charge at one 
of the stations he visited. He went to an asylum, 
and was afterward pronounced cured and re- 
turned to the service. But he never seemed quite 
himself again after the blighting experience of 
the terrible trip through the wilderness. 

So the work of these men has thrilled Canada, 


ROYAL CANADIAN POLICE AND HIS HUSKY ON WINTER 


and has kept her frontier decent and law-abiding. 
There is no Roll of Honor for this important 
service. Heroism is taken for granted. Fighting 
a prairie fire, quelling an Indian riot, taking care 
of a sick man, or dying in a blizzard is all a 
part of the job. Courage, resourcefulness, 
honesty, devotion, faith and the milk of human 
kindness are needed for such duties. 

The numbers of the patrol were greatly re- 
duced during the war with Germany. And the 
dashing Canadian regiments carried into the 
battlefields of France some of the same sort of 
fighting spirit which has distinguished the 
mounted police. It is a spirit that has attracted 
the admiration of the world, as well as the grati- 
tude and pride of the British Empire. 


PATROL 


THE STORY OF THE MEN 


NE OF the most heroic chapters in the history 
O of Canada is the one which tells the unfor- 
gettable story of the devoted men of God who 
endeavored to minister to the Indians in New 
France in the seventeenth century. These worthy 
men gave up their homes, their friends, and often 
their lives to bring these savages to Christ, to 
lighten the darkness of their minds, and to min- 
ister to their bodily ailments. In their eagerness 
to carry the Cross to the Indians they blazed new 
trails with the explorers and in some cases acted 
as trail blazers themselves. It is a matter of 
record that no one of them ever brought anything 
but the highest credit upon the order which he 
represented. 


THE EARLY MISSIONARIES 


THE FIRST missionaries reached Quebec in 1615, 
seven years after it had been founded by Cham- 
plain, and were members of the Récollets, an order 
of mendicant or begging friars. In the year of 
their arrival they accompanied seme Hurons back 
to their homes south of Georgian Bay which in- 
volved a canoe journey of seven hundred miles up 
the Ottawa, across to Lake Nipissing, and then 
down the French River to Georgian Bay. Here 
Father Le Caron started a small mission in which 
the Récollets labored for the next ten years. 
However, as they had very little success and ob- 
tained very few converts they became discouraged 
as they saw that the problem was too great and 
their resources were too slender to bring any 
large numbers of the Hurons to Christ. Accord- 
ingly, in 1624 they sent two of their number to 
France to request the great and powerful Jesuits 
to take over the work. 

The Society of Jesus had been founded in 1540 
by Ignatius Loyola and speedily became one of 
the greatest of the priestly orders of the Church. 
It was organized on a strictly military model and 
exacted implicit obedience from its members. It 
drew into its ranks men of the highest birth and 
education and inevitably attained a position of 
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great influence in the countries where it flour- 
ished. As a missionary organization, it has an 
unrivalled record and nowhere did its members 
show to a higher degree the qualities of devotion, 
courage, and self-sacrifice than in the Indian mis- 
sions of New France. 

The Jesuits accepted the heavy task laid upon 
them by the Récollets and the first of them ap- 
peared at Quebec in 1625 and were hospitably re- 
ceived by the Récollets. Next spring two Jesuits, 
one of whom was Father Jean Brébeuf, the most 
famous of the missionaries to the Hurons, accom- 
panied by one Récollet, began a work in Huronia 
which was to last twenty-three years. Brébeuf 
was a man of magnificent physique, iron constitu- 
tion, and dauntless courage, all of which were 
needed for his heavy task. He and his fellow 
workers endeavored to make the Hurons Chris- 
tians but made little attempt to make them French 
as they knew that savages were more likely to 
learn the white man’s vices than his virtues. 
Brébeuf’s progress was slow but he learned the 
Huron language and began translating some of the 
offices of the Church into their language. Their 
work was rudely interrupted when Quebec was 
captured by the English in 1629 and Brébeuf and 
the other two Jesuits, who were in the town, were 
carried prisoners to England. They were, how- 
ever, soon released and allowed to return to 
France. 

Quebec was given back to France in 1632 and 
two Jesuit priests sailed from France on the first 
ship. The government of the colony was now in 
the hands of the Company of One Hundred Asso- 
ciates who, not wishing to support two priestly 
orders, excluded the Récollets. Brébeuf reached 
Quebec the next year, and in 1634, with two other 
priests, returned to Huronia where he was wel- 
comed by his former charges and began once 
again his heavy task. The missionaries had to 
fight against drought and smallpox, both of which 
were blamed on the priests by the Huron medicine- 
men, and also against the filthy and immoral habits 
of the natives. So hostile was the feeling at one 
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time that Brébeuf and his companions wrote what 
they thought would be their farewell messages to 
their brethren in Quebec. However, Brébeutf’s 
dauntless courage prevailed over ignorance and 
superstition, more missionaries came, and grad- 
ually success rewarded their efforts. They made 
the fortified village of St. Marie their headquar- 
ters and from there sent priests to the outlying 
villages. 


THE JESUITS AND THE IROQUOIS 


UNFORTUNATELY, the missionaries were not left 
undisturbed to carry on their noble work. The 
bloodthirsty Iroquois, although of the same tribal 


stock, were hereditary enemies of the Hurons and 
were determined to destroy them utterly when the 
opportunity offered. The first blow fell in the 
summer of 1642 when one of the outlying villages 
was destroyed and its inhabitants either massacred 
or tortured. In spite of the terror inspired by 
this deed, the missions continued to prosper until 
1648 when there were twelve stations scattered 
throughout Huronia. By 1647 Iroquois war-par- 
ties on the Ottawa had interrupted communica- 
tion between Huronia and Quebec. In the next 
year the Iroquois destroyed the Huron village of 
St. Jean-Baptiste and killed Father Daniel at the 
door of his chapel. In 1649 a large band of 
Iroquois, who had wintered on the Upper Ottawa, 
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captured the village of St. Louis and burned 
Fathers Brébeuf and Lalemant at the stake with 
all the tortures their deviltry could devise. The 
Hurons rallied and fought so bravely that the 
Iroquois did not venture to attack St. Marie. 
However, most of the Hurons fled in panic and 
the Jesuits abandoned St. Marie and built a 
strongly fortified village on Christian Island in 
Georgian Bay where they were joined by many 
Huron fugitives. Starvation and disease did their 
deadly work during the winter and in the spring 
the survivors, French and Hurons, moved to Que- 
bec. Thus ended in failure and bloodshed a noble 
venture which had very little lasting effect upon 
the later history of Canada, but which provided 
yet another example of the high degree of cou- 
rage which the early settlers of all types in New 
France showed in such abundant quantities in 
every emergency. 

While the Huron missions were struggling in 
vain for survival, certain of the other courageous 
Jesuits were trying to carry on their work among 
the Iroquois themselves. In 1642 Father Isaac 
Jogues was captured by the Iroquois along with 
three other Frenchmen and some Hurons while 
endeavoring to take supplies to Huronia. They 
were taken to the Mohawk country and tortured 
repeatedly. In spite of this Jogues persisted in 
preaching the Gospel to his cruel captors. After 
nearly a year the Dutch at Albany helped him 
escape and sent him to France whence he returned 
to Canada to carry on his chosen work. In 1644, 
Father Joseph Bressani was captured, tortured, 
rescued by the Dutch, sent to France, and like 
Jogues, returned to Canada and to Huronia. In 
1646 Governor Montmagny sent Jogues back to 
the Mohawks as a missionary and ambassador. 
For a time all went well but soon he was mur- 
dered by the treacherous natives. In 1656 a larger 
mission with four Jesuits and some colonists was 
established among the Onondagas south of Lake 
Ontario but once more the Iroquois proved 
treacherous and the colonists escaped to Quebec 
only by the cleverness of a young man called 
Pierre Radisson, who later became a famous ex- 
plorer and fur-trader. 

It was the custom of each of the Jesuit fathers 
to make an annual report of his work. These 
were published in Paris, sold, and read widely 
and with great interest. Inspired by these “Rela- 
tions,” as the reports were called, certain wealthy 
men decided to endow a mission station in New 
France. They chose the island of Montreal at 
the junction of the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, 
the two main highways of the colony, as the best 
site. The Sieur de Maisonneuve, a veteran soldier, 
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was chosen as leader of the colony which was 
established in 1642 and named Ville Marie. The 
Sulpician brothers and Ursuline sisters soon came 
to minister to the Indians. The little colony had 
a hard struggle for survival against incessant 
Iroquois raids and only the dauntless courage of 
Maisonneuve and other veteran soldiers among 
the tiny garrison saved it from destruction. In 
1660 the young soldier Dollard and his handful of 
heroic companions laid down their lives in an 
attempt to save the colony when they held a large 
Iroquois war party at bay at the Long Sault rapids 
on the Ottawa river. They succeeded as their 
heroic fight caused such losses to the Iroquois that 
they did not venture to attack the colony of Ville 
Marie. 

After the failure of their Huron and Iroquois 
missions the Jesuits turned their attention to edu- 
cational work in the colony. In 1668 Bishop 
Laval founded Quebec Seminary and put it in 
their charge. This developed in modern times 
into Laval University, the largest in Canada, with 
establishments at Quebec and Montreal. 

However, the Jesuits did not neglect their mis- 
sionary work among the Indians. We find them 
accompanying the fur traders to the west and the 
north. In 1672 Father Albanel made the difficult 
journey from the Saguenay to Hudson Bay, and 
it was a Jesuit, Father Jacques Marquette, who 
accompanied Louis Joliet on his great journey 
southward. In 1673 they started from Michili- 
mackinac at the north end of Lake Michigan, went 
to Green Bay on the west shore of the lake, 
ascended the Fox River, crossed the divide to the 
Wisconsin River, which they descended to the 
Mississippi. Down the great river they went past 
the mouths of the Missouri and the Ohio as far 
as the Arkansas River. Here they were forced to 
turn back because of hostile Indians and fear of 
the Spaniards who were rumored to be in the 
vicinity. 

It seems fitting that the successors of Brébeuf 
and Marquette are still carrying on their heroic 
missionary work amongst the Indians in the 
remoter parts of Canada with the same selfless 
devotion as that of their heroic predecessors. 


FRONTENAC, THE FIGHTING 
GOVERNOR 


TurouGHouT the whole of its existence the colony 
of New France was compelled to make a severe 
and continuous struggle for its very existence 
and survival. The most important economic fac- 
tor in this struggle was, of course, the fur trade, 
which was the most important commercial activ- 
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ity in the colony. Although by 1670 both shores 
of the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Quebec and 
also the banks of the lower Richelieu were dotted 
with long, narrow habitant farms, farming was 
still in the primitive stage. The vital importance 
of the fur trade in the business life of the colony 
brought the French into close contact with the 
Indians. 

With the Huron and Algonquin Indians who 
lived north of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes the French, soon after their arrival, estab- 
lished friendly relations which lasted as long as 
they held possession of Canada. Unfortunately, 
their relations with the Iroquois or Six Nations 
who lived in northern New-York and were the 
most powerful and warlike of the eastern Indians 
were the opposite of friendly. Champlain, the 
first governor of New France, had fought in 1609 
and 1615 to aid Hurons and Algonquins against 
their Iroquois enemies and had turned the hostil- 
ity of the latter against the French with terrible 
results. 

In 1649 the Iroquois wiped out the Huron set- 
tlements around Georgian Bay, an arm of Lake 
Huron, and with them destroyed the mission sta- 
tions of the Jesuits and some of the devoted men 
who labored in them. Having obtained firearms 
from the Dutch and, after 1665, the English, at 
Albany, they descended the St. Lawrence, the 
Richelieu, and even the Ottawa, and became such 
a scourge to the French settlers that the latter 
were forced to cultivate their fields with muskets 
by their sides. In 1660 the brave fight of Dollard 
and his young companions against more than five 
hundred Iroquois at the Long Sault on the Ottawa 
gave the latter their fill of fighting and saved the 
little settlement of Montreal for the time being. 
In 1666, the Sieur de Tracy, a French officer who 
had been sent to Canada with several companies 
of regular soldiers, led an expedition against the 
Mohawks, the most easterly of the Iroquois tribes, 
and destroyed many of their villages and so much 
food that many of them died of starvation and 
exposure. When part of de Tracy’s regulars were 
disbanded in New France, Jean Talon, the able 
intendant, or manager, settled them on land on 
the banks of the Richelieu in order to make that 
route into the colony difficult for the Iroquois. To 
help make this soldier settlement permanent Talon 
went so far as to induce the King to send out boat- 
loads of girls from France in order to provide 
wives for the settlers. It was at this critical 
period in the life of the little colony that the 
Comte de Frontenac was sent out as governor of 
New France in 1672. 

Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac, born in 


1620, was fifty-two years of age at this time. His 
family belonged to the old nobility but was by no 
means rich. Frontenac entered the army at the 
age of fifteen and, during the latter part of the 
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Thirty Years’ War, fought in Flanders, Spain 
and Italy with such success that the close of the 
war in 1648 found him a brigadier-general at the 
early age of twenty-eight. In that year he con- 
tracted a runaway marriage and settled down to 
life as a court noble for which his finances were 
by no means adequate and because of which he 
was usually deeply in debt. In 1664, he fought 
against the Turks in Hungary and in 1669 he 
commanded a French force in a brave but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to aid the Venetians to save Crete 
from the Turks. So well did they fight that they 
were allowed to march out with their arms and 
property. This further proof of Frontenac’s abil- 
ity as a soldier led to his appointment as governor 
of New France in 1672. 

It is probable that Frontenac accepted this posi- 
tion, at least partly, in the hope that he might 
repair his fortunes which had been very badly 
ruined by years of extravagant living at the court 
of Louis XIV. We should not criticize him too 
severely for this as it was a common practice of 
royal officials at this time. The government of 
New France was modeled on that of a province 
in old France and was almost solely in the hands 
of three royal officials, the governor, the bishop 
and the intendant. The governor was charged 
with the defense of the colony and was nominally 
at the head of it, the bishop was in charge of reli- 
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gion and education, while the intendant was the 
business manager and had charge of most of the 
details of administration, particularly those per- 
taining to commerce and law. Of course the au- 
thority of the three officials overlapped and, in 
addition to this, their instructions were left in- 
definite purposely so that they might be a check 
upon each other and that none of them should be 
able to exercise too much power, which was con- 
sidered to belong exclusively to the King. The 
three officials met every Monday morning along 
with a small Sovereign Council in Quebec to 
settle the affairs of the colony. We can well 
imagine the quarrels which resulted when a high- 
spirited and hot-tempered man like Frontenac felt 
that his authority was being checked and ham- 
pered by his fellow officials. 

Until 1675 Frontenac had things all his own 
way as there was neither bishop nor intendant in 
the colony. He determined to deal, with the 
Iroquois first of all, and in the spring of 1673 
proceeded to Montreal. From here he sent Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle, the future explorer of the 
Mississippi, to summon the Iroquois to meet him 
in a great council at Cataraqui at the northeast 
end of Lake Ontario. Meanwhile Frontenac 
ascended the St. Lawrence with a great flotilla 
of canoes containing brilliantly equipped officers 
and soldiers, Canadian militia, and a large num- 
ber of friendly Huron and Algonquin Indians. 
He even dragged up the rapids two brightly 
painted barges armed with small cannon. The 
Iroquois were greatly impressed by this naval dis- 
play, the parade of soldiers on shore, and the 
rapidity with which the French were constructing 
a fort at Cataraqui, which eventually was named 
Fort Frontenac and placed under the command of 
La Salle. Meanwhile, Frontenac entertained the 
chiefs lavishly, made them flattering speeches 
through an interpreter, played with their children, 
and, according to some tales, even took part in 
their war dances. He pointed out the great power 
of the French and said in effect: 

“T am your good, kind father, loving peace and 
shrinking from war. But you can see my power 
and I give you fair warning. If you choose war, 
you are guilty of self-destruction; your fate is 
in your own hands.” 

His policy was a complete success. The Iro- 
quois chose peace and did not molest New France 
during his term as governor. Fort Frontenac was 
a continuous menace to the Iroquois south of 
Lake Ontario, was a profitable fur trading post 
for Frontenac and La Salle, and proved a useful 
base for the latter’s exploration of the west. 

On returning to Quebec Frontenac became in- 


volved in a quarrel over the fur trade with Perrot, 
the Governor of Montreal, and with the Sulpi- 
cians who supported him. The quarrel was taken 
to the King, who upheld Frontenac. In 1675 
Francois de Laval, the bishop, returned to New 
France, and along with him came Jacques Duches- 
nau, the new intendant. With these two Frontenac 
quarrelled continuously over almost every pos- 
sible issue. He attempted to curb the power of 
the Jesuits and to force Laval to organize churches 
and parishes for the inhabitants instead of spend- 
ing most of the effort and money on missionary 
work among the Indians. In return the bishop 
and intendant opposed Frontenac’s permitting the 
use of brandy in the fur trade, claiming, with 
much truth, that it demoralized the Indians. 
Frontenac’s cynical reply that if the Indians did 
not secure Catholicism and brandy from the 
French, they would secure Protestantism and rum 
from the English did not improve matters. Even- 
tually the home government became tired of the 
quarrels and recalled both Frontenac and Duches- 
nau in 1682. 

Frontenac’s successor was La Barre, a veteran 
soldier, who had served with success in the West 
Indies. In New France he turned his efforts to 
making his fortune and failed utterly in his deal- 
ings with the Iroquois. Urged on by the English, 
these savages had destroyed the Illinois tribe in 
1680 and thus threatened the French supremacy 
and fur trade on the western Great Lakes and the 
upper Mississippi. At a council at Montreal in 
1683 La Barre endeavored to win the Iroquois 
over with gifts but, seeing that he had none of 
Frontenac’s strength, they adopted a defiant atti- 
tude. In 1684 he met them in council south of 
Lake Ontario but allowed himself to be brow- 
beaten by their delegates and withdrew to Mon- 
treal. As a result he was recalled to France. 

La Barre’s successor, the Marquis de Denon- 
ville, arrived in Quebec in 1685. He possessed 
honesty, courage and energy, and was a good sol- 
dier but failed utterly to understand or check the 
Iroquois who were aided by the English. He 
made the serious error of treating them treacher- 
ously and seized the inhabitants of two Iroquois 
villages on the north shore of Lake Ontario and 
sent them to France as galley slaves. In 1687 he 
led an expedition against the Senecas but de- 
stroyed only one village. He built a fort at 
Niagara but abandoned both it and Fort Frontenac 
next year. In 1689 the Iroquois took a terrible 
revenge when they attacked the French settle- 
ment of Lachine, near Montreal, killed seventy 
of the inhabitants and carried many away cap- 
tives. In this emergency Frontenac returned to 
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Canada at the request of the King to save a situa- 
tion which was now desperate. 

When he returned to Canada in October, 1689, 
Frontenac was nearing seventy but had lost little 
of his fierce courage and energy. As France and 
England were now at war, he determined to pun- 
ish the English for urging on the Iroquois. In the 
winter of 1690 he sent three expeditions of French 
and Indians against the English settlements of 
Schenectady, near Albany; Salmon Falls in New 
Hampshire; and Fort Loyal in Maine, near the 
site of the present city of Portland. The raids 
were completely successful and scenes similar to 
those at Lachine were enacted in all their horror 
and brutality. 

Determined on revenge the English colonists 
planned two expeditions against New France dur- 
ing the summer of 1690. A force of militia from 
New York under John Schuyler reached Mon- 
treal by way of Lake Champlain but did little 
except kill a few men and destroy the crops. 
Massachusetts, however, fitted out an expedition 
of twenty-four ships carrying twenty-three hun- 
dred men which sailed from Boston under the 
command of Sir William Phips, who had started 
life as a ship’s carpenter. As an expedition earlier 
in the summer had captured Port Royal in Acadia 
the Bostonians had high hopes of taking Quebec. 
Phips did not reach Quebec until the middle of 


October but immediately sent an officer to call 
upon Frontenac to surrender. 

The old warrior used the same tactics on Phips’ 
envoy as he had on the Iroquois at Fort Frontenac. 
The blindfolded officer was conducted into a great 
room in the Chateau St. Louis filled with armed 
officers and nobles and the fierce white-bearded 
old governor roared, “I will answer your general 
out of the mouths of my cannon.” And so it was. 
Phips bombarded the town but was answered with 
much spirit from the ramparts. He landed thir- 
teen hundred men on the Beauport Flats to the 
east of Quebec after a long wade through the 
mud. These fought bravely and reached the St. 
Charles River at the edge of the town, but could 
get no farther and were forced by shortage of 
food to return to their ships, leaving five cannon 
behind them. Phips could do no more and was 
forced to return to Boston, and the fleur-de-lis 
floated over the St. Lawience for another seventy 
years. 

With the danger from the English temporarily 
removed, Frontenac turned to deal with the Iro- 
quois. He sent them messages to tell them of 
his return and sent back the survivors of those 
Denonville had sent to France. However, they 
rejected his overtures and he prepared for war 
by rebuilding Fort Frontenac and strengthening 
the French garrison at Michilimackinac in order 
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to keep the western Indians loyal to France. He 
instigated the Abenakis Indians to raid from 
Acadia the English settlements in Maine in order 
to keep the allies of the Iroquois busy. In 1693 
Frontenac led, in person, a great expedition into 
the heart of the Iroquois country and did so much 
destruction that the Six Nations were broken as 
a fighting power and never again were a serious 
menace to New France. It was unfortunate that 
the dauntless old man did not live to see the 
representatives of the Iroquois and all the Indian 
tribes of the west smoke the pipe of peace at a 
great council held in Montreal in 1701 by Cal- 
liéres, who succeeded Frontenac as governor. 

After his expedition against the Iroquois, 
Frontenac had returned to Quebec and thrown 
himself with undiminished vigor into the hostili- 
ties of the Jesuits and the intendant, Champigny, 
in order to maintain the French posts on the Mis- 
sissippi. Age may have mellowed the governor as 
he was never a personal enemy of Champigny, 
who deeply regretted his death when the man who 
richly deserves the title of “The Savior of New 
France” died after a brief illness in 1698. 


LA VERENDRYE, THE PATHFINDER OF 
THE WEST 


THE FRENCH explorers from Champlain onwards, 
who journeyed inland, were urged onward by one 
or more of four motives. Most of them were 
trying to discover the long-sought and elusive 
water passage through the land mass of America 
which would lead them to the East and its fabu- 
lous riches. Thus we find that Jean Nicolet, one 
of Champlain’s young men, who almost reached 
the headwaters of the Mississippi, west of Lake 
Michigan, took with him an embroidered robe to 
present to the Grand Khan of Cathay. Most of 
them, too, were urged on by patriotic motives to 
claim the newly found land for France as was La 
Salle who explored the Mississippi to its mouth. 
Along with many of the explorers went Jesuit 
priests like Father Marquette who accompanied 
Louis Joliet down the Mississippi as far as the 
Arkansas. These devoted missionaries desired, 
above all, to convert the Indians to Christianity. 
The lawless fur traders, coureurs-de-bois, as they 
were called, journeyed far into the unknown in 
search of precious furs. The best known of 
these were Radisson and Groseilliers who, if we 
can believe their stories, reached the prairies west 
of Lake Superior and journeyed to Iludson Bay 
overland. 

Pierre Gaultier de La Vérendrye, the first man 
to explore the Great West extensively, was im- 
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pelled by the first two of the above ambitions 
and used the fur trade in an attempt to secure 
money to pay the heavy cost of his search. He 
was born in 1685 at the little town of Three Rivers, 
half way between Montreal and Quebec on the 
St. Lawrence. As befitted the son of the gov- 
ernor of the district of Three Rivers, Pierre 
entered the French army at the age of twelve. In 
1704 he took part in a successful French raid on 
the village of Deerfield in Massachusetts and in 
the next year in an unsuccessful attack on the 
English town of St. John’s in Newfoundland. In 
1706 he went to France and became an officer in 
a French regiment fighting against the English 
armies of the Duke of Marlborough in Flanders. 
In the great battle of Malplaquet in 1709 he 
fought so bravely that he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant but suffered nine wounds and 
was left for dead on the field. Finding that there 
was little chance of rapid promotion in France, 
Pierre returned to Canada where eventually he 
left the army and engaged in the fur trade. For 
some years he traded in the vicinity of Three 
Rivers where he married and became the father 
of four sons. 

Always in his mind, however, was the dream of 
reaching the Western Sea and China. With this 
object in mind he secured from the governor of 
New France the command of an important trad- 
ing post on Lake Nipigon. To him came an 
Indian called Ochagach who told a story of travel- 
ling toward the setting sun until he reached a 
great lake out of which a river flowed westward 
and which he had heard flowed into the salt sea. 

Back to Quebec, carrying a rough map which 
Ochagach had drawn, went La Vérendrye in order 
to secure the permission and support of the gov- 
ernor for his expedition in search of the Western 
Sea. The governor wrote to the French king 
urging him to provide La Vérendrye with the 
necessary supplies and equipment. Unfortunately 
King Louis XV was too deeply involved in Euro- 
pean wars and politics to spare any money for 
exploration. He did, however, grant the ambitious 
explorer the sole right to the fur trade in the west. 
On the strength of this he was able to borrow 
sufficient money for his purpose from the mer- 
chants in Montreal and in 1731 he set out with 
his three sons on his great expedition. 

Leaving Montreal in the early summer he 
reached, at the end of August, the mouth of the 
Pigeon River on the north-west end of Lake Su- 
perior, whence a chain of lakes and rivers known 
later as the Grand Portage would enable him to 
continue his journey westward. La Vérendrye 
sent forward half of the men, in charge of his 
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nephew, La Jemeraye, to Rainy Lake, while he 
established a base near the site of the modern city 
of Fort William. 

Next spring the whole party moved forward to 
Fort St. Pierre which La Jemeraye had built on 
Rainy Lake. From here they moved on to the 
Lake of the Woods where they built another trad- 
ing post, Fort St. Charles. La Vérendrye had 
sent back furs to the Montreal merchants and in 
1735 he sent La Jemeraye back to Quebec to re- 
port progress and to endeaver without success to 
obtain aid from the king. During the winter a 
party under La Vérendrye’s eldest son, Jean, had 
travelled overland on snowshoes 450 miles to the 
place where the Winnipeg river empties into Lake 
Winnipeg, and had built another post, called Fort 
Maurepas. 

Because of La Jemeraye’s failure to secure help, 
La Vérendrye himself returned to the east, failed 
to get anything from the King, but persuaded the 
merchants to provide him with further supplies 
by picturing to them the large quantities of furs 
which he would secure for them at the trading- 


posts which he had established. When he returned 
to Fort St. Charles he learned that his most valu- 
able and experienced assistant, La Jemeraye, had 
died. Worse was soon to happen for his son, 
Jean, and a number of men were ambushed and 
killed on the shores of the Lake of the Woods by 
the bloodthirsty Sioux who were on one of their 
eastward expeditions. In spite of the urgings of 
the friendly Chippewas and Crees, La Vérendrye 
refused to permit any expedition of vengeance as 
he knew that the hostility of the Sioux would 
prove a fatal barrier to any expedition in search 
of the Western Sea. 

In 1738 he set out to visit the Mandan Indians 
of whom he had heard many rumors. From Fort 
Maurepas he went south up the muddy waters of 
the Red River and then west up the Assiniboine 
where he built a post called Fort La Reine on the 
site of the present city of Portage la Prairie. At 
the junction of the Red and the Assiniboine one 
of his men, Louviére, built Fort Rouge, which, 
although it was abandoned in a year or two, 
marked the site of modern Winnipeg. La Véren- 
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drye continued south to visit the Mandans who 
lived on the upper Missouri. He was greatly 
disappointed to find that they were not white as 
he had been led to believe, but he was greatly im- 
pressed by their well-built and strongly fortified 
villages. Leaving two men with the Mandans he 
returned to Fort La Reine for the winter. 

In 1742 two sons of La Vérendrye, Pierre and 
Francois, set out westward from the home of the 
Mandans with two of the latter as guides. After 
a journey of twenty days they encountered a band 
of a tribe called the Good-looking Indians who in 
turn led them to a camp of the Horse Indians who 
were the first of the natives encountered by the 
French who travelled on horseback. The Horse 
Indians led them to the Bow Indians, another 
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mounted tribe. Travelling westward with these 
Indians, the two brothers at last came in sight of 
the majestic Rockies on New Year’s Day, 1743. 
Realizing the impassable barrier which lay be- 
tween them and the Western Sea, they returned to 
the country of the Mandans where they buried, 
on the summit of a hill, a lead plate bearing the 
arms. and inscription of the French king in whose 
name they took possession of the country. This 
tablet was unearthed at Pierre, North Dakota in 
1913. After this they returned to Fort La Reine 
where their father was overjoyed to see them. 
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La Vérendrye had also built posts north of 
Lake Winnipeg, including Fort Pascoyac on the 
Saskatchewan River to intercept the Indians who 
were journeying to Hudson Bay to trade with the 
English. Meanwhile he had to return to Mon- 
treal to face his creditors and he lost his fur-trade 
monopoly which was not restored until 1749. Un- 
fortunately he died in that year while preparing 
for a further expedition. After his death his sons 
lost this monopoly and were unable to continue 
their explorations. An officer called Saint-Pierre 
was placed in charge of the work but did very 
little although a young officer named Niverville, 
whom he sent up the Saskatchewan, built Fort La 
Jouquiére, within sight of the Rockies where the 
city of Calgary now stands. 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


THE ORGANIZATION which had, perhaps, the most 
profound effect on the northern and western sec- 
tion of what is now Canada was, undoubtedly, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. As its name suggests, 
its sphere of operations was, at first, in the terri- 
tory around Hudson Bay, that great inlet of the 
sea which, although almost completely surrounded 
by land, divides the northern portion of Canada 
into two unequal parts. The original object of the 
company was to obtain the valuable furs from 
the Indians who lived around the bay and to sell 
them for high prices in the fur markets in Lon- 
don. As time went on the competition of rival 
companies forced them to extend their operations 
farther and farther inland. It is this change of 
method which caused the Company to leave such 
an indelible record on the pages of the history of 
Canada. : 
Hudson Bay was discovered in 1610 by an Eng- 
lish explorer, Henry Hudson, who had in the 
previous year discovered and explored the Hud- 
son River which led the Dutch to found the set- 
tlement of New Amsterdam on the site of modern 
New York. Hudson, like many explorers before 
and after him, was seeking a water passage 
through the American continent to Asia. Failing 
in this, he and the crew of his ship, the “Dis- 
covery,” spent a miserable winter on the shores 
of James Bay, at the southern end of the larger 
bay. This bay he named after his master, King 
James I of England. In the spring, Hudson’s 
mutinous and starving crew set him, his young 
son, and some loyal sailors adrift in an open boat 
and sailed back to England, which only four of 
them reached. Nothing was ever heard of Hud- 
son again although several English expeditions 
came in search of him during the next few years. 
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For many years there was no successful explora- 
tion of the bay as the bitter cold of the winters 
and the deadly scurvy took a heavy toll of the 
venturesome explorers. 

Strangely enough, the founding of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was due mainly to the efforts of two 
French fur traders, Médart Groseilliers and his 
brother-in-law, Pierre Radisson. These two 
had explored the country west of Lake Superior 
and in, 1660 reached the headwaters of the mighty 
Mississippi. In 1662 they descended one of the 
rivers leading into Hudson Bay on the west side. 
They returned to Quebec the next year with a 
huge cargo of beaver skins, most of which were 
taken away from them by the governor because 
they had engaged in the fur trade without secur- 
ing a license to do so. Failing to obtain justice 
in France or to interest the French merchants in 
an expedition to Hudson Bay, Radisson and 
Groseilliers went to Boston. Here they secured a 
ship, but it was wrecked and the two adventurers 
were bankrupt. 

In 1665 they went to England where they suc- 
ceeded in interesting some of the courtiers who 
surrounded Charles II and also some London mer- 
chants in their trading venture. Groseilliers made 
a very successful voyage in 1668 and came back 
the next spring with a cargo of furs rich beyond 
the wildest dreams of the English merchants. As 
a result, in May, 1670, Charles II granted a 
charter to “The Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers of England trading into Hudson Bay.” 
By this charter the Company was given complete 
control of all the land drained by the waters flow- 
ing into Hudson Bay for a period of one hundred 
years. By one of the terms the King was to re- 
ceive the skins of two black elk and two black 
beaver each year. Many of the great nobles of 
England were interested in the venture. The 
first governor was Prince Rupert, the King’s 
cousin, who had been a dashing cavalry leader in 
the English Civil War, 1642-1649. The second 
was the King’s brother, the Duke of York, who 
became James II; and the third was John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, who was, per- 
haps, England’s greatest soldier. 

In spite of their work as pioneers, Groseilliers 
and Radisson did not receive the rich rewards 
which they expected from their employers al- 
though the Company was paying very large divi- 
dends. Groseilliers, who was much the older of 
the two, became disgusted and returned to New 
France where he lived on a small estate near Three 
Rivers until his death. Radisson, although he had 
married an English lady, played with offers to 
enter the French navy and actually returned to 


New France where an old companion in the fur 
trade fitted out for him two small ships with 
which, in 1682, he made an expedition to Hudson 
Bay with a son of Groseilliers. With great skill 
and daring he captured the ships and forts of both 
the Company and an American poacher from 
Boston whom he found on the Bay. He returned 
to Quebec where the governor, La Barre, con- 
fiscated most of his furs and returned the cap- 
tured ships to their owners. Radisson went to 
France, but, once again, failed to obtain what he 
considered to be justice. In 1684 he went to 
England once more where he was welcomed by 
the Company and sent with an expedition to the 
Bay! Here he captured his nephew and the lat- 
ter’s cargo of furs and was rewarded by the Com- 
pany for his good services! He made other ex- 
peditions to the Bay but soon retired on a pension 
from the Company which he had helped to found 
and died in England in 1710. 


THE COMPANY OF THE NORTH 


THE FRENCH had, meanwhile, formed the Com- 
pany of the North to rival the English, on Hud- 
son Bay. In 1685, one of their spies, Jean Peré, 
had been captured and sent to England as a 
prisoner by Governor Sargeant of the Company. 
When news of this reached Quebec, the French 
determined to take revenge. La Chesnaye, an 
army officer named de Troyes, and three of the 
famous fighting Le Moyne brothers fitted out an 
expedition which journeyed overland to the Bay. 
In 1686 they captured three English forts, leaving 
only Fort Nelson to the Company. The forts were 
captured and recaptured several times. In 1697, 
Le Moyne d’Iberville, one of the famous brothers, 
with a single ship defeated three English ships, 
sank one, captured another, and forced the third 
to flee. The loss of the ships, forts, and furs al- 
most bankrupted the Company. Later France was 
beaten in the War of the Spanish Succession in 
Europe by Marlborough, and by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, the Hudson Bay Territories were 
surrendered to England. 

Generally speaking, the policy of the Company 
was to establish their trading posts at the mouths 
of the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay and to 


have the Indians bring their furs to these posts. 


Apparently, French traders in the interior had 
been securing some of the furs and in 1691 they 
sent one of their traders, Henry Kelsey, unto the 
interior on the west side of the Bay to investigate. 
Kelsey reached the Saskatchewan River and spent 
the winter among the Indians in what is now 
southern Alberta. In the spring of 1692 he re- 
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turned Hudson Bay with many Indians and a 
great quantity of furs. So successful was he in 
getting the Indians to come to the Bay that no 
one else was sent inland for many years. By 
1740, however, La .Vérendrye had established a 
chain of posts around Lake Winnipeg and was 
once more cutting off the Company’s supply of 
furs at its source. Accordingly, Anthony Hendry 
was sent inland to try to re-establish trading rela- 
tions with the Indians. Like Kelsey, he reached 
the southern part of modern Alberta and in 1754 
discovered at Le Pas, on the Saskatchewan, a post 
which had been established by La Vérendrye some 
years before. This meeting was the beginning 
of a long struggle between the traders from Hud- 
son Bay and those from the St. Lawrence. 

In 1763, by the Peace of Paris, France sur- 
rendered New France to Great Britain. However, 
English, Scottish and American fur traders estab- 
lished headquarters in Montreal and, using the 
French voyageurs, continued to cut off the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s supply of furs. The Com- 
pany was forced to establish posts in the interior 
and in 1774, Samuel Hearne built for them Cum- 
berland House on the Saskatchewan River. In 
1783 the Montreal traders organized the North 
West Company which soon became a powerful 
rival of the older organization. The new company 
was very energetic Each year a number of the 
partners spent the winter in the fur country where 
they could oversee the work. In addition the 
company gave its traders a share in the profits 
which spurred them on to greater efforts. On the 
other hand, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s part- 
ners were in far away London and their traders 
were merely salaried employees. As a result the 
younger company outstripped its rival continually 
and lured away many of its best traders. As a 
result of the rivalry the traders pushed farther 
and farther west until nearly the whole of the 
northwest was explored. Alexander Mackenzie, 
who reached the Pacific Ocean overland in 1793, 
Simon Fraser, who descended the Fraser River to 
its mouth in 1808, and David Thompson, who ex- 
plored the Columbia River, were all Nor’Westers. 
Unfortunately, there were scenes of violence when 
the rival voyageurs engaged in bloody battles. The 
Indians, too, suffered as rum (“‘fire-water”) was 
used to secure the furs. Finally, the British gov- 
ernment stepped in and in 1821 forced the two 
companies to unite under the name of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. To a great extent, however, they 
adopted the progressive methods of the Nor’West- 
ers. 

The fur traders were nearly always hostile to 
the coming of settlers who drove the fur-bearing 


animals farther away and made furs more costly. 
It is surprising to find that the Earl of Selkirk, who 
wished to help some Scottish farmers who had lost 
their lands in Scotland, bought a controlling inter- 
est in the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1810. He 
secured from the Company a great tract of land 
around what is now Winnipeg, where he estab- 
lished a colony in 1811. The Nor’Westers attacked 
the colony and killed a number of the settlers. 
Selkirk, with some soldier settlers, captured the 
Nor’Westers field headquarters at Fort William 
on Lake Superior. He re-established his colony 
which continued to grow although the Canadian 
courts forced Selkirk to pay heavy damages to the 
North West Company. 

After the provinces of British North America 
united in 1867 to form the Dominion of Canada, 
they turned their eyes to the West which was in 
possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
entered into negotiations with the Company with 
a view to securing possession of the territory. It 
so happened that the Company had in 1870 to re- 
quest a renewal of its charter by the British 
Government For a payment of $1,500,000, the 
controls of its posts, and a grant of one-twentieth 
of the fertile lands in the West, the Company re- 
signed its charter to the British government who 
turned the rights over to the Dominion of Canada. 

To-day fertile grain fields occupy the land over 
which the fur traders roamed and great cities like 
Winnipeg and Vancouver have risen on the sites 
of its trading posts. The Company, however, still 
lives; its trading posts are still to be found in large 
numbers of the lakes and rivers remote from 
civilization, and it still pays a profitable dividend to 
its shareholders.~ It has, in late years, established 
large department stores in many of the flourishing 
cities of the West. It is fitting that an organiza- 
tion which has played such a great part in the 
history of Canada should live and grow with the 
Dominion. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Nowapbays we have become so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the presence of many steam and electric 
railways that we should have difficulty tn imagin- 
ing a country in which railways were few and 
primitive and automobiles and airplanes existed 
not even in the imaginations of the people. Never- 
theless, these were the conditions which existed in 
Canada in 1867 when four of the provinces of 
British North America united to ‘form the begin- 
nings of the present Dominion of Canada. There 
were a number of short railways in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick near the Atlantic Ocean and 
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also in Ontario and Quebec. However, the only 
through line of any length was the Grand Trunk 
Railway which ran from Sarnia on Lake Huron to 
Riviére du Loup on the south shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, below Quebec, a total distance of 
875 miles. There was, for that time, an excellent 
system of canals to aid navigation and _ vessels 
drawing not over nine feet of water could go by 
river, lake, and canal to the west end of Lake 
Superior. This route, however, could be used 
only from April to the end of November, owing 
to the severe cold of the winters. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had been 
promised a railway to connect them with the other 
two provinces as a price for their entrance into the 
Dominion. This was completed in 1876 and called 
the Intercolonial Railway. Meanwhile, the new 
Dominion had turned its eyes westward in search 
of new land. In 1869 they had purchased the great 
expanse of the prairies from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In 1871 the province of British Colum- 
bia on the Pacific Coast had joined the Dominion 
on condition that a railway should be built joining 
them with eastern Canada within ten years. It 
was, then, necessary that a railway should be built 
both to link up the West with the East and to carry 
out the agreement with British Columbia. 

The Prime Minister of Canada at that time was 
Sir John A. Macdonald, one of the greatest states- 
men in the history of the country. He was, from 
the first, a strong supporter of the railway as he 
saw how valuable it would be in the development of 
the country. Many people were opposed to the 
venture as they thought that Canada was not rich 
enough to bear the cost of a transcontinental rail- 
way almost 3,000 miles in length. These doubters 
thought, too, that Canada would never have suffi- 
cient people to make such a railway profitable and 
predicted freely that it would never earn the cost 
of its axle grease. Many of Macdonald’s political 
supporters were of this opinion, and, fearing that 
he would be unable to get them to vote the neces- 
sary money, he determined not to have the line con- 
structed by the government. In 1871 the contract 
was awarded to a company headed by Sir Hugh 
Allan, the head of the well-known line of trans- 
atlantic steamships which bore his name. 

Unfortunately, in 1872, there was a general 
election in Canada. As Macdonald himself said, 
“Elections are not won by prayers,” and he re- 
quested and received large contributions from Sit 
Hugh Allan to help pay the expenses of the elec- 
tion. Macdonald and his Conservative party were 
returned to power but the opposing party, the Lib- 
erals, learned of Allan’s contributions. By means 
of telegrams and letters they revealed the facts of 
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the case and charged Macdonald with having sold 
the charter for the railway to Allan in a dishonest 
manner. Some of Macdonald’s friends deserted 
him and he resigned as head of the government 
after denying the charge of dishonesty. In another 
general election held in 1873 the Liberals secured 
a majority and Alexander Mackenzie became 


Prime Minister. 

The new head of the government was a cautious 
Scot and was not in favor of building the railway. 
He feared that the young Dominion would be un- 


able to stand the great cost of the undertaking. 
Therefore, the contract with Sir Hugh Allan was 
allowed to lapse and very little construction work 
was done. Mackenzie proposed to make use of the 
water route of the Great Lakes and a few short 
stretches of railway which had been built in the 
vicinity of Winnipeg. Asa favor to British Colum- 
bia he would construct a wagon road across the 
prairies and through the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. As you can easily imagine, the 
people of British Columbia were very angry at 
what they considered a betrayal. Only the personal 
influence of Lord Dufferin who was the Governor- 
General and representative of the King in Canada 
prevented the coast province from withdrawing 
from the Dominion. In 1878, owing largely to bad 
business conditions in Canada due to a world-wide 
depression similar to that after 1929, but less seri- 
ous, the Mackenzie government was defeated in a 
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general election and the party of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald came back into power. 

Sir John still had faith in the railway and went 
ahead with plans for its construction. In 1880 he 
and his government decided to entrust the building 
and operation of the railway to a new organization 
called the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at 
the head of which were two Scotch-Canadians, 
George Stephen and Donald Smith. In return for 
building the line the company received $25,000,000 
from the government, 25,000,000 acres of land in 
the West, and several hundred miles of railway 
already built by the government. 
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and through what he called a “sea of mountains” 
at headlong speed. In 1885 it was finished—an 
amazing feat of engineering skill worthy to be 
ranked with the construction of the Panama Canal 
by Colonel Goethals. For their great work, Smith 
became Lord Strathcona, Stephen became Lord 
Mountstephen and Van Horne was made Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne. 

The railway became a financial success almost im- 
mediately and confounded its critics by paying back 
the government loans within a few years. In the 
very year that it was completed it was used to 
transport troops to the West to put down a rebel- 
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These were generous terms but events proved 
them none too generous. The difficulties encoun- 
tered by the company’s chief engineer, William 
Van Horne, were tremendous. The country north 
of Lake Superior was a maze of apparently bottom- 
less swamps and rocky hills which had to be filled 
in and blasted out. On the prairies the Indians were 
hostile and often held up work of construction. 
For a long time they were unable to discover a pass 
through the Rocky Mountains, Finally, according 
to the accepted story, the engineers discovered the 
long-sought pass by following the flight of a crow 
and gave it the fitting name of Crow’s Nest Pass. 
It is not surprising that the railway cost far more 
than its builders expected. Donald Smith risked all 
his private fortune on its success and in 1883 the 
company secured a loan of $22,500,000 from the 
government, a sum greater than the public revenue 
at that time. Even so the company faced bank- 
ruptcy, the construction workers were unpaid and 
threatened violence. Macdonald forced an unwill- 
ing government to loan a further $5,000,000. 
Van Horne drove the railway across the prairies 


lion of Indians and half-breeds in Saskatchewan. 
The main line ran originally from Vancouver to 
Montreal but was extended later across Maine to 
St. John in New Brunswick which has a splendid 
harbor free of ice during the whole year. 

The railway was of immeasurable value in de- 
veloping the great new territory in the West. Due 
largely to a vigorous immigration policy of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who became prime minister in 
1896, two and a half million people came to Canada 
from the United States, Great Britain and Europe 
in less than twenty years. Most of these were 
taken to the West by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The soil of the prairies was found to be almost 
perfect for growing wheat and the export of this 
product reached 200,000,000 bushels per year. So 
much rail traffic developed that the one railway be- 
came inadequate and Winnipeg became choked with 
settlers and wheat. As a result, two new trans- 
continental railways, the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, were built after 1903. As 
a result of the dislocation of business due to the 
World War these railways became bankrupt and 
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were taken over by the government, and along with 
the Grand Trunk Railway, were organized into 
the Canadian National Railways. 

The Canadian Pacific, however, grew and pros- 
pered. By 1900 they had entered into ocean trans- 
portation and had established services on the At- 
lantic from Canada to Great Britain and Europe 
and on the Pacific from Canada to China, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand. They also operated 
steamships on the Great Lakes, and since the 
World War have built a chain of fine hotels in the 
principal cities across Canada. Like other railways 
in North America, the Canadian Pacific has suf- 
fered severely in the depression since 1929. Once 
more they have obtained loans from the govern- 
ment of Canada. Nevertheless, Canadians have re- 
tained their faith in the railway as there is every 
reason to believe that it will survive this financial 
crisis as well as it did the critical period of 1885, 


CANADA GROWS UP 


WHEN CHILDREN are young they are dependent 
upon their parents for most things in life. For 
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many years they look to their father and mother 
for their physical needs of life: food, drink, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Indeed, when they are very young, 
they are unable to make their needs known, and the 
parents, in their wisdom, provide what they con- 
sider best for them. As the children become 
older their dependence upon their elders for the 
necessities of life becomes less and less. How- 
ever, they continue for some time to look to their 
father and mother for aid in solving the various 
problems of life which face them as they grow up. 
Eventually most children reach the stage when 
they can help their parents in return for the care 
which they had given them in the early days of 
their lives. As the child develops in physical and 
mental strength the wise parent extends to it more 
and more freedom until, finally, it reaches the 
stage when it needs parental care no longer, and is 
able to solve its own problems unaided and to guide 
its life along the lines which it desires to follow. 
In so doing, the young person, in most cases, keeps 
the interest of the family in mind and endeavors to 
do nething which will harm any of its members. 
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There is a striking parallel between the above 
relationship of children to parents and the other 
members of the family, and the relationship of 
Canada to its parent nation, Great Britain, and its 
sister nations of the British family, like Australia 
and South Africa. 

When Great Britain was given possession of the 
eastern and central portion of what is now Canada 
by France in the Treaty of Paris at the end of the 
Seven Years’ War in 1763, the country was very 
small and youthful. It had been treated as such by 
the French and its whole life had been closely 
supervised and generously aided. For some time 
the British continued this policy with regard to the 
former French colony particularly since it was 
peopled by an alien race who had difficulty in mak- 
ing their needs known. The parent nation decided 
very quickly to allow the colony which they called 
Quebec to remain French, and the Quebec Act of 
1774 allowed the French-Canadians to retain their 
language, their Roman Catholic religion, and part 
of their French system of law. In this generous 
treatment there was, however, practically no degree 
of self-government as the colony’s affairs continued 
to be directed by men appointed in Great Britain. 
This was not considered a hardship by the French- 
Canadians who had never been accustomed to hay- 
ing any share in their own government, and were 
pleased by the otherwise generous terms of the act. 

Shortly after this act was passed the family quar- 
rel, which had been developing for some time be- 
tween Great Britain and the thirteen older Ameri- 
can colonies to the south of Quebec, became violent. 
These colonies were much more grown up than 
Quebec, had enjoyed some powers of self-govern- 
ment, and had been of considerable help to Great 
Britain in her fight against the French in America 
in the Seven Years’ War. After the war, Britain 
wished these colonies to help pay the great costs of 
the war which, she said, had removed for them the 
danger from the French in what is now Canada. 
As the mother country was unwilling to allow them 
to send members to the British parliament in Lon- 
don to have a voice in the spending of the money, 
the thirteen colonies, very naturally, objected 
strenuously. Britain tried to play the stern parent 
and force them to do her will. As a result, the 
colonies declared their independence on July 4, 
1776, defeated Britain in the war which followed, 
and forced her to grant them complete freedom by 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 

The revolting colonies had failed to get Quebec 
to join them either by persuasion or force, since 
the French Canadians were grateful for the gen- 
erosity of the Quebec Act, and were, therefore, un- 
willing to join with their former enemies and rivals. 
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The colonies farther east, which are now the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, also chose to remain with 
the mother country. 

After the War for Independence about 50,000 
of those in the thirteen colonies who had supported 
Britain in the struggle moved north to the colonies 
which remained British. These people, who were 
known as the United Empire Loyalists, had been 
used to self-government in the older colonies which 
they had left and soon demanded a greater degree 
of it in their new homes. As a result, the British 
government passed, in 1791, the Quebec Govern- 
ment Bill, more popularly known as the Constitu- 
tional Act, which set up in Quebec a government 
modeled on that of Great Britain. This act 
divided Quebec into two provinces, Upper Canada 
which was mainly English and is now the province 
of Ontario, and Lower Canada which was mainly 
French and is now the province of Quebec. In each 
province the government consisted of a Legislative 
Assembly elected by the people, a Legislative Coun- 
cil, an Executive Council or Cabinet, and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor all appointed by the British goy- 
ernment. The acts of the appointed bodies were 
controlled by the British government and not by 
the people of Canada. 

In the War with the United States from 1812 to 
1815 the British regular troops protected Canada, 
and Canadians, both French and English, fought 
bravely to preserve their connection with Britain. 
After the war large numbers of immigrants flocked 
into Canada. Most of them came from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, but not a few of them, at- 
tracted by cheap and fertile land, came from the 
United States. These newcomers and many of the 
older settlers found the system of government very 
unsatisfactory. In all the provinces the power 
had been obtained by small ruling groups over 
whom the elected assembly had little or no control. 
The British government, which feared that greater 
self-government would cause Canada to go the way 
of the United States, refused to alter the situation. 
This attitude caused brief armed rebellions in 1837 
and 1838 in both Upper and Lower Canada. 

Although these rebellions were easily suppressed 
by British troops and loyal Canadians they had the 
effect of awakening the British government to the 
seriousness of the situation. As a result, they sent 
to Canada a statesman of the first rank, the Earl 
of Durham, to investigate the situation and to sug- 
gest the best way to remedy it. In his famous 
“Report on the Conditions in Canada” Durham sug- 
gested that Canada be given complete self-govern- 
ment in matters which concerned her alone and that 
the elected assemblies be made the real power in 
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the government. When the British government 
passed the Act of Union in 1841 they put in it most 
of Durham's Upper and Lower 
Canada were united under one government in order 
that the French Canadians should be in a minority 
because Durham did not trust them as a few of 
them had been involved in the recent rebellion. 
The Assembly was given control of all the govern- 
ment money and the Executive Council or Cabi- 
net was now chosen from the Assembly. It was not 
stated who should control the governor’s actions. 
The British government retained control of the 
form of government in Canada, foreign relations 


suggestions. 
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turing increased in Britain a demand for cheap 
food in order that workers might live on low 
wages arose. Finally, in 1846, the British govern- 
ment abolished duties on food. Canada’s trade was 
greatly hampered by Russia which could now ship 
wheat to England cheaper than she could. To help 
the colonies Britain removed her control over 
Colonial trade in 1849 and Canada was, henceforth, 
free to seek her own markets. She turned to the 
United States and in 1854 negotiated through Lord 
Elgin a Reciprocity Treaty which provided a free 
exchange of natural products for a period of ten 
years. This was very profitable to Canada during 
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and trade, and also Crown lands, matters which she 
considered that the colony was not sufficiently grown 
up to control. This system was introduced and 
explained by a series of governors in the next few 
years. In 1849, Lord Elgin, a son-in-law of Dur- 
ham, by signing a law of which he did not approve 


because it was passed by the Assembly, established 


the principle that the governor should act on the 
advice of his Cabinet when it was supported by 
the majority of the Assembly. 

During this struggle for self-government Britain 
had been both controlling and aiding Canadian 
trade. At first she insisted that Canada should 
trade only with Britain and British colonies in 
British or Colonial ships. This was gradually 
modified to permit Canada to trade directly with 
the United States. As farming developed in Can- 
ada, wheat was available for export in increasing 
quantities. Britain provided much prosperity for 
Canada by permitting her wheat at a lower rate of 
duty than that from other countries. As manufac- 


the period of the American Civil War but the agree- 
ment was ended by the United States in 1866. So 
completely had Canada secured control of her own 
trade that in 1859 she imposed duties on certain 
British goods coming into Canada and maintained 
them in spite of protests from Great Britain. 
About this time the political leaders of the vari- 
ous British provinces in North America began to 
consider the wisdom of uniting these provinces 
under one government. By so doing they saw that 
they would be stronger in a military sense, would 
make trade among themselves easier, and would 
have more money available for the railways which 
were so necessary. The most prominent leaders in 
this movement were John A. Macdonald in Upper 
Canada, George Cartier in Lower Canada, Leonard 
Tilley in New Brunswick, and Charles Tupper in 
Nova Scotia. After a preliminary conference at 
Charlottetown in Prince Edward Island, a system 
of government was outlined at a conference in 
Quebec in 1864. After it had been approved by 
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the four provinces it was passed by the British 
parliament in 1866 and came into force in Canada 
on July 1, 1867. This day has been celebrated as 
Dominion Day, the birthday of the Dominion of 
Canada, ever since. The original members of the 
Dominion were the four provinces mentioned above. 
Manitoba was created in 1870 out of the more 
settled part of the land purchased from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company; British Columbia joined the 
Dominion in 1871, and Prince Edward Island in 
1873. In 1905 the rapid growth of the population 
in the West made necessary the creation of two 
new provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The form of government set up by the British 
North America Act, which created the Dominion in 
1867, was a federal one which resembled, in gen- 
eral, that of the United States. It created a Domin- 
ion government at the new capital, Ottawa, to look 
after matters which concerned the whole country, 
and in each province a government to look after 
matters concerning that province. Such things as 
defense, trade and commerce, and criminal law are 
looked after by the Dominion, while education, 
highways and Crown lands are among the things 
supervised by the provinces. All judges are ap- 
pointed for life by the Dominion government and 
not elected for a term of years as they are in the 
United States. The Dominion government con- 
sists of a Governor-General appointed by the Brit- 
ish government, a Senate of 96 members appointed 
for life by the Governor-General on the advice of 
his cabinet, and a House of Commons of 245 mem- 
bers elected by the people. In eight of the provinces 
the government is composed of a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor appointed by the Dominion government and 
a Legislative Assembly, elected by the people. Que- 
bec has also an appointed Legislative Council. 
Both the Dominion and provincial cabinets are 
chosen from the party having the majority in the 
elected house. In theory the Dominion government 
may disallow any law passed by a province, while 
the British government may disallow any law 
passed by the Dominion. However, of late years, 
this has never been done. 

The fact that the new Dominion was growing up 
was shown in many ways. In 1870 a rebellion in 
Manitoba was put down by British soldiers, but in 
1885 another Indian and half-breed rebellion was 
suppressed by Canadian soldiers under British 
officers. In 1879 Canada gave protection to her 
growing industries by putting duties on the goods 
of other countries including the United States and 
Britain. In 1897 she started to admit many British 
articles at a lower rate of duty than those from other 
countries. In the South African War of 1899- 
1902 Canada, along with other British dominions, 


showed how much they had grown up by sending 
small contingents of soldiers to aid the mother 
country in the war. At this time the last British 
soldiers were withdrawn from Canada and since 
1903 the commander of the forces in Canada has 
been a Canadian soldier. 

It was, however, during World War I that 
Canada grew to be a nation. To aid Britain in her 
life and death struggle Canada raised 600,000 sol- 
diers of whom 425,000 went overseas. Of these 
over 60,000 were killed and 200,000 wounded. 
Canada’s total population in 1914 was less than nine 
million. In addition to soldiers Canada provided 
Britain with huge quantities of food, particularly 
meat and flour, and manufactured equally great 
quantities of munitions. 

In France the Canadians distinguished themselves 
in many engagements. In April, 1915, at Ypres the 
First Canadian Division bore the brunt of the first 
German gas attack and were credited by the Brit- 
ish with having prevented the Germans from get- 
ting through to the English Channel. In the fall 
of 1916 they took part in the Battle of the Somme 
and captured two important positions at Courcelette 
and Regina Trench. In April, 1917, they stormed 
Vimy Ridge and in October they fought through the 
mud at Ypres and captured the top of Passchen- 
daele Ridge. In 1918, when starvation and the 
arrival of large American forces finally turned the 
tide against the Germans, the Canadians took a 
prominent part in the last stage of the struggle. On 
August 8 they participated in the surprise attack in 
front of Amiens which finally broke the German 
spirit and caused Ludendorff to say that August 8 
was the black day of the German army. In Sep- 
tember they broke the Hindenburg Line east of 
Arras and captured Cambrai. In October they 
fought forward to Valenciennes, and on November 
11, Armistice Day, they reached Mons, the Belgian 
town where the British had first met the Germans 
more than four years previously. It was fitting 
that the Canadians should have two divisions in 
the British army of occupation on the Rhine. By 
the end of 1917 a Canadian, Sir Arthur Currie, was 
in command of his country’s forces and nearly all 
the generals under him were Canadians. Many 
Canadians served in the British army and navy 
and, particularly, in the Royal Air Force, with 
distinction. 

In 1919 Canada’s position as a grown-up nation 
was recognized when she signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which ended the war and was given a seat in 
the League of Nations at Geneva. She now makes 
her own treaties with foreign nations, has ambassa- 
dors in Washington, Paris and Tokyo, and, prac- 
tically speaking, one in London. The Governor- 
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General is really a British ambassador to Canada, 
and Canada, like the other British dominions, is 
bound to the mother country only by common inter- 
ests and common loyalty to the King. 

Every few years since 1897 Imperial Confer- 
ences of Britain and this Dominion have been 
held, usually in London. At these meetings matters 
concerning the Empire are discussed. At the con- 
ference at London in 1926 it was agreed that the 
self-governing dominions (including Canada, of 
course) were independent nations within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations and were in every 
sense equal in status to Great Britain. In 1932 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held in 
Ottawa, Canada took a definite stand against Britain 
to protect her industries against British competi- 
tion. In 1937, she showed her loyalty by sending 
her Prime Minister as her representative at the 
coronation of George VI, while in London the 
statesmen of the Dominions attended an Imperial 
Conference where the vital question of Empire de- 
fense was discussed. Thus do we see how vastly 
Canada has grown up and has become a free and 
virtually independent member of the British family 
of nations. 


CANADA’S MINES 


Most oF Canada’s business life has a close connec- 
tion with her natural resources; that is, the products 
of the farm, the forest, the stream and the mine. 
During the French period the most frequent 
articles of export were the valuable furs which were 
obtained in the forests. There are, however, records 
to prove that the intendant Talon in 1669 set up a 
small iron smelter near Three Rivers on the St. 
Lawrence and sent out explorers to investigate the 
deposits of copper and iron on the shores of Lake 
Superior. Fishing, both on the sea and in the lakes 
and rivers, has been an important industry since the 
earliest times. Canada has always been an exporter 
of farm products, particularly wheat. When the 
West was opened up very rapidly after 1900, its 
virgin soil was found admirable for growing the 
best type of hard wheat with the result that export 
has reached the astonishing total of 200,000,000 
bushels per year. Canada is one of the greatest 
wheat-growing nations in the world. The forests 
have provided first rate lumber for export and until 
steam came into general use Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces built the best and fastest wooden 
sailing ships in the world. Even now Canada’s 
forests of spruce provide much of the world’s supply 
of pulpwood from which paper is made. The cen- 
ters of this thriving industry are on the Mersey 
River in Nova Scotia, at Dalhousie in New Bruns- 


wick, on Lake St. John and at Three Rivers in 
Quebec, and at Iroquois Falls, Kapuskasing and 
Kenora in Northern Ontario. 

At present, however, the products of the mines 
are the most valuable in Canada. The Laurentian 
shield, a rock formation extending roughly in the 
shape of the letter U around Hudson Bay, contains 
mineral resources whose possibilities have scarcely 
been touched. 

Gold was the metal which first attracted wide 
attention to Canada. In 1858 gold was discovered 
in the gravel bars of the Fraser River in British 
Columbia. There ensued a great rush of miners 
into the Cariboo district where the rich deposits 
lay. The miners were many of them rough cus- 
tomers from California and Australia, but the 
police, under a Scot named Matthew Begbie, kept 
excellent order and there was no need to organize 
Vigilantes. The government of British Columbia 
built the famous Cariboo road, almost 500 miles 
long, blasted out of solid rock in the sides of the 
Fraser River canyons. 

In 1896 gold was discovered in the Yukon and its 
tributaries and in 1898 there began the famous 
Yukon Gold Rush, when miners flocked into the 
north from every country of the globe. Once 
again excellent order was kept in the mines; this 
time by the famous Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. The mines in the Fraser and Yukon are 
now deserted but gold is still mined there by means 
of dredges or by the hydraulic method in which 
powerful streams of water are used to wash the 
ore from the sides of the mountains. Lead and 
copper are now mined in large quantities in British 
Columbia and refined in a huge smelter at Trail 
near the United States border. The acid smoke 
which once drifted across the border and killed 
vegetation is now caught at the smelter and turned 
into fertilizer. 

While the Canadian Pacific Railway was being 
built in 1882 valuable deposits were discovered at 
Sudbury in Northern Ontario. From these valu- 
able deposits and the smelters at Coniston and 
Copper Cliff comes almost ninety per cent of the 
world’s supply of nickel which is so valuable in the 
process of hardening other metals. In 1902 the 
Ontario government began the construction of a 
railway to open up an area of rich clay farm land 
in the northern part of the province. One day a 
construction worker stumbled over a boulder which 
proved to be almost pure silver. From this acci- 
dent there developed the rich silver mines in the 
Cobalt area which flourished before the Great War 
and have been revived in recent years when the 
price of silver rose once more. In 1908 gold was 
discovered in the Porcupine area farther north, 
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Here, centered around the city of Timmins, are 
some of the richest mines in the world, including 
the famous McIntyre. In the 1920's a new gold 
camp of almost equal richness was opened at Kirk- 
land Lake, southeast of Porcupine, and still later 
valuable copper and gold mines were opened in the 
adjacent Noranda-Rouyn district in Northern Que- 
bec. Most of these mines are operated by electricity 
which is generated from water power obtained 
from the rapids and falls of the northern rivers. 
Most of this power is owned and sold cheaply by 
the Province of Ontario’s Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. Valuable gold mines are also oper- 
ated in Northern Manitoba and on a small scale 
in Nova Scotia. Asbestos is mined in Southern 
Quebec and pitchblend (radium ore) at Great Slave 
Lake in the Arctic Circle far north of Alberta. 
Coal mines are operated on Vancouver Island, 
near Lethbridge in Southern Alberta, at Grand 
Lake in New Brunswick, and most of all in Nova 
Scotia. In the last province the chief deposits are 
in the Sydney area in Cape Breton Island and 
around New Glasgow. In Cape Breton it was 
mined shortly after the discovery of America when 
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ships landed at the island to replenish their supply 
for cooking purposes. In 1822 George LV of Eng- 
land gave these mines to his brother, the Duke of 
York, to pay his debts. The Duke turned them 
over to a firm of jewellers in London, who organ- 
ized the General Mining Association. Various 
other companies operated some mines until 1892 
when the Dominion Coal Company was formed. 
In 1899 the company began a steel plant at Sydney, 
obtaining the iron ore from Newfoundland. The 
coal mines and steel plants in Nova Scotia are 
now, with few exceptions, controlled by the 
British Empire Steel Corporation. 

Mining in Canada is only in its infancy and, with 
the use of the airplane for the transportation of 
passengers and freight, new areas and new mines 
are being opened with great rapidity. 

It is hard to predict what the next twenty-five 
years will bring forth, but when one realizes the 
tremendous hardships which the Canadian settlers 
have undergone and the tremendous strides the 
country has made in the past few generations, it is 
safe to guess that the Canadians are, as a nation, 
definitely on their way up. 
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SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 


To Labrador’s stern coast, as snow, 
His charity, in silence, came— 
Not noisy, as the winds that blow, 
Nor heralded with hero’s fame. 
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GRENFELL’S SERMON IN DEEDS 


STARR DEVORE 


IN THE HALLWAY of a home in Battle Harbor, 
Labrador, stands a bronze tablet, with this in- 
scription : 


To the Memory of 
Three Noble Dogs 
Moody 
Watch 
Spy 
Whose lives were given 
For mine on the ice 


April 21st, 1908 


This tablet was placed there by a man who had 
risked his own life many times over in order to 
help others; the doctor who gave up a comfortable 
existence in England to go to the aid of the 
poverty-stricken, sick, forlorn people in the barren 
wastes of Labrador. His is an unbelievable story: 
the story of Wilfred Thomasson Grenfell. 

One Easter night a poorly-clad Eskimo lad 
came running up with news of a man in urgent 
need of medical care—some -sixty miles away 
across the frozen waters. Dr. Grenfell immedi- 
ately started out with his six dogs. The night was 
swept by wind and rain, and wrapped in fog. The 
snow was softening, and traveling was difficult. 
The fury of the storm was beginning to break 
up the large ice into smaller ice-pans. A crash 
—and Dr. Grenfell and his dogs were marooned 
on a raft of ice in an arctic sea. After three days, 
he was forced to kill three of his dogs for food to 
keep himself alive and to make a coat. The next 
day he tied two of the dead dogs’ legs together 
and attached his shirt to the top of them. This 
he waved as a signal. Men on shore finally saw 
him and went to his rescue. He had to be dragged 
home to the hospital like a log, frozen so still 
he couldn’t stand or walk. 

This sounds like stern necessity. But no—it 
was the sheer joy of service to his fellowman 
that took this doctor away from a cozy home on 
his beloved Sands of Dee, to carry relief to the 
stricken natives of the most barren post of the 
inhabitable arctic region. He had heard the call 
to service from the evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. 
But that takes us back a few years. 
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This man, who carried a blessing to Labrador, 
always said that he considered himself blessed 
with luck. Just to think, he almost might have 
been born on the 29th of February, and only 
have had a birthday once in four years! Born on 
February 28, 1865, in Parkgate, England, little 
Wilfred spent most of his childhood helping 
his older brother think up mischief. For example, 
once his parents started on a vacation, so they 
wired to a cousin: “Dear Sid: Come down and 
stay the holidays. Father has gone to Aix.” 
The next day came this answer: “Not gone yet. 
Father.” It seems Father had stopped off a day 
to visit Ais brother, and was on hand when the 
wire arrived. 

From an early age both boys had an allowance, 
which they put in the bank as “pony money.” The 
boys were finally given a pony. In later years 
Grenfell remarked that the pony had at least 
taught him how to take a fall gracefully. But 
though they had wanted a pony, they wanted a 
boat more. So with their pony money they 
bought the lumber to build a canoe! A cousin 
remarked that it looked like a coffin; so they 
painted it bright red and called it Reptile. 

He was almost eighteen when he began to think 
about the future, but whether or not he knew it, 
Destiny took him in hand right here, and this 
boat proved to be one of the strongest influences 
on his life. 

At fourteen, a scholarship took him to a pre- 
paratory school in Marlborough. Within its large 
walls it was a city of its own—open swimming 
pool, boxing ring, and fields for sports. 

Then someone suggested that he become a 
doctor, so he talked it over with the family physi- 
cian. A pickled human brain decided him. He 
had never before thought of a human being as 
a machine. The idea fascinated him. 

His next encounter with Destiny was while 
attending the London Hospital and University. 


One night he dropped into a Moody and Sankey 


evangelistic meeting. The sincerity of the great 
revivalist impressed him with a sudden conviction 
that religion was not a trifling matter. Soon he 
began to teach a Sunday School class; and then 
to hold Sunday night services in underground 
lodging houses for the starving poor, who needed 
help morally almost as much as they did finan- 
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cially. His summers he continued to spend with 
his brother, always taking along a group of poor 
boys—sailing, and teaching them to swim, and how 
to manage a boat. 

Because of his great love for the sea, one of 
his advisors, Sir Frederick Treves, suggested to 
Dr. Grenfell, upon his graduation, that he vol- 
unteer for a period of service with one of the 
large fishing fleets, where he could attend to the 
spiritual as well as the medical needs of the men. 
He did the job so well that within five years he 


had stopped the men from drinking, and had made, 


their lot far happier; so much so that Queen 
Victoria became interested and gave the fleet its 
first Hospital Boat, which was named after her. 

Along in 1891, Lord Southborough told him 
of the need for medical service among the North 
Atlantic fishermen, so the next June found him 
off Cape St. Johns, which for the third time in 
its history was a mass of flames. In the midst of 
this conflagration, they sailed into the harbor and 
were hailed by the ships there. When the Doctor 
explained his mission, his boat was fairly mobbed 
with people in need of medical care. When he 
was able to go ashore some days later, a boy asked 
him to go see an old man who was very sick. 
The man was found coughing his life away, in 
an old shack, with pebbles on the floor, a window 
patched up with old pieces of glass, bunks lined 
against the wall, and one piece of furniture—an 
old stove. He was in the last stages of tubercular 
pneumonia, and entirely beyond human aid. Two 
months later Grenfell passed that way again and 
found the man had died leaving his family des- 
titute. 

He returned to England, without the slightest 
doubt as to how badly his help was needed, and 
the next spring he returned with nurses and doc- 
tors. Labrador was settled mostly by Eskimos, 
all of them in poverty, and burdened with debt 
to the traders. They kept themselves alive chiefly 
by fur trapping and fishing, for which the traders 
paid them hardly enough to live on. The climate 
was chilly and icy all year round, and a bare 
existence was all they dared hope for. They be- 
lieved in hobgoblins and witches; and that a 
haddock’s fin-bone worn around the neck was a 
charm against rheumatism. 

Grenfell at once established two hospital bases, 
two hundred miles apart. Everybody lent a help- 
ing hand, and despite the odds he soon began to 
get some of the fishermen back into condition. 
They suffered chiefly from diseases caused by 
hunger and scanty living. 

Returning to England two years later, a man 
from Canada presented him with a boat for the 
purpose of investigating Iceland and its possibili- 
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ties. Later the same man gave him another boat. 
So many pleas came to his hospital boat from the 
people in St. Anthony, that he determined to set 
up a hospital there. The men of the town col- 
lected wood and built a thirty-six foot block house 
hospital in six months time. The government 
agreed to give twenty-five cents for medicine for 
every patient who couldn’t afford to pay. 

Fishermen depended so much upon Dr. Grenfell 
to settle their quarrels with the traders, that fi- 
nally he opened a co-operative store, which grew 
so rapidly that soon it had charge of all fish leav- 
ing the harbor. 

But Grenfell was never satisfied. He began to 
make a collection of orphan children, gathered up 
from various strange places. A mother would 
bring her child to him saying that her husband 
was dead, and that the child would also die if 
he didn’t take care of it. As his wards increased, 
he would raise money to build homes for them: 
one home by Princeton University, one by Yale. 
Teachers come from all over the world to those 
orphanage schools at their own expense, to teach 
crafts and useful occupations. 

Three thousand dollars came from somewhere 
to build a school house. One of the orphanage 
boys, who had studied at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., supervised its construction. In it the girls 
were taught cooking and the boys fishery. 

In time, Grenfell became surveyor of shipping 
for Lloyd’s. The coast was known as the Grave- 
yard of the Atlantic. As if by act of Providence, 
boats loaded with food stuffs would seem to crash, 
just at the time when the people were facing star- 
vation. 

In addition, Grenfell made lecture tours all 
over the world, to raise the money needed to con- 
tinue this great work in Labrador. On one of 
these he received an M.A. from Harvard Uni- 
versity and an LL.D. from Williams College. On 
this same trip he found a wife willing to share 
his exile. Three children of his own were born 
later to the household, in Battle Harbor, guarding 
the plaque in honor of the three noble dogs. 

The International Grenfell Association was 
formed in 1912 to take over the work of the 
English Royal National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen. The World War found Dr. Grenfell 
assisting the Harvard Surgical Unit in service in 
France. 

Harvard University now has its Grenfell Asso- 
ciation, which gives benefits to raise money for 
the work, and each summer they send a member or 
two to Cartwright to lend gratuitous assistance 
to Dr. Grenfell in his work. Was there ever 
another such man with the gift of inspiring people 
to work for nothing for the sheer joy of the work? 
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Many universities have established free scholar- 
ships for the more intelligent of his orphans so 
that they can take their knowledge home and pass 
it on to the others. 

The Grenfell Association of America was or- 
ganized in 1931 with branches in New York City 
and Boston. Its members include friends and 
associates of Sir Wilired and many men and 
women who have done active work in the Gren- 
fell Stations. The quarterly magaine, Among the 
Deep Sea Fishers, published in New Hampshire, 
carries the story of the continuous work of the 
Stations to thousands of International Association 
members throughout the world. 

During the latter years of his life Sir Wilfred’s 
health did not permit him to keep up the heaviest 
of his responsibilities but these tasks were as- 
sumed by his trained staff of doctors, nurses, 
teachers, and field workers. His interest in help- 
ing the people of Labrador and Newtoundland 
was maintained to the last day of his life. He 
died in his Vermont summer home October I1, 
1940 and, following his wishes, Lady Grenfell 
had his ashes buried in Battle Harbor. 

Many tributes were paid to the memory of Sir 
Wilfred by great and famous people, but the 
greatest tribute is the living memorial—the work 
he started for the people of the bleak and barren 
northlands. For this work is going forward with 
growing momentum and with the same courageous 
and compassionate spirit of its founder. 

The day after he died, two alumnae were talk- 
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ing in grief of his passing. Suddenly one of them 
said, “Why are we talking like this? The in- 
spiration of his life is just as alive today as it 
was yesterday.” 

He has been called a saint—a modern St. Luke, 
going about doing good, going by schooner or 
dog sled in summer or winter. He was a mission- 
ary who established a mission unlike any other. 
There have been industrial missions, preaching 
missions, medical missions and other kinds of 
missions, but Grenfell’s Laborador Mission com- 
bined them all. 

He had many fights on his hands. He fought 
disease and ignorance. He fought to bring down 
the price of flour and to improve the diet of the 
fishermen. He was a surgeon with the indis- 
pensable skill, but he also doctored ills other than 
those of the body. He strove to help people to 
help themselves, and helped them build hospitals, 
orphanages, lumber mills, weaving looms, fac- 
tories, potteries, ship railways, co-op stores, 
schools, seal-skin tanneries and all kinds of agri- 
cultural improvements. These are the practical 
evidences of his vision and zeal, and his great 
wish that his work be increased in usefulness has 
been fulfilled. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s family crest bears the 
motto, ‘Loyal Devoir,” and its two virtues—loy- 
alty and courage—have been bequeathed to the 
many workers who now bring reality to his dreams 
of the future. 


Grenfell Family Crest 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEX 


HE following General Index to the BooKSHELF For Boys AND GirRLs lists, and guides you 

to exactly where to find, all the stories, poems, biographies, articles, games, songs, amuse- 
ments, construction projects, nature studies, animal pictures, and picture-stories in all the vol- 
umes—1 through 9. (The Manual of Child Development, Volume 10, has an Index of its own.) 

In order to find any title you may be looking tor, the important thing to remember is that 
all subjects are listed in strict alphabetical order, just as words are listed in a dictionary. Thus, 
the first section of the Index contains only subjects whose first word or principal word begins 
with the letter A. First would come words beginning with Aa (if there were any), then 
those with Ab, Ac, Ad, and so on. The B’s continue in the same way—first words beginning 
with Ba, then (since there are none beginning with Bb, Bc, or Bd), those which begin with 
Be, followed by Bi, etc. This order has been followed throughout the Index. 

When we say the first or principal word of a title is the one indexed, we mean that we 
do not count such insignificant introductory words as a, an, or the. Thus The Swing is indexed 
under S: Swing, The. A Visit from St. Nicholas is indexed under V: Visit from St. Nicholas, A. 

In the case of a title like Tales of Adventure, for example, you will find it cross-indexed., 
That is, you will find it under T as Tales of Adventure and also under A as Adventure, Tales 
of. Similarly, a title like Drawing With Crayons is indexed in its proper alphabetical place 
under D, as well as in its proper place under C as Crayons, Drawing with. This is to make it 
easy for you to find such subjects regardless of whether you look them up under the first word 
in the title or under the word which indicates the subject matter. 

Suppose you want to find all the places in the BooKsHELF that have to do with Play. 
You will go through the pages, in their alphabetical order, till you come to the P’s. Pass over 
those beginning with Pa, Pe, Ph, and Pi until you come to those beginning with Pl. There you 
will find Play and all the other titles that have anything to do with Play : Playtime, Playthings, etc. 

After each entry you will find two numbers, one in darker, the other in lighter type. The 
dark-type number refers to the volume in which the article you are looking for appears, and the 
light-type number refers to the page on which you will find it. Thus, Playtime in Many Coun- 
tries, 8, 72 means that an article with that title is to be found on Page 72 of Volume 8. 


We have tried to keep the Index as clear, as simple, and as useful as possible. We could 
have listed hundreds more entries had we wished to include al! the subjects the BooKsHELF 
touches on. But we tried to limit ourselves to the subjects which we considered important 
or entertaining or instructive enough to be given actual titles in the volumes. It is to be hoped 
that the Index will lead and guide you and your child to explore many subjects which might, 
without its help, be overlooked. 
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SS 
A Angelus, The, 4, 32 
Animal Blindman’s Buff, 7, 252 
Abou Ben Adhem, 6, 330 Animal Crackers, 1, 223 
About Elizabeth Eliza’s Piano, 2, 184 ANIMAL Frtenps, 1, 101 
Addams, Jane, 9, 105 Animals’ Fair, The, 2, 63 
Adoration, 4, 106 Animal Store, The, 2, 102 
Adoration of the Child Jesus, The, 4, 157 ANIMAL StTorigs, 2, 101 
Advancing Statues, 7, 252 ANIMAL STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 7, 46 
Advantage of Knowledge, The, 2, 24 Animal Toys, 5, 281 
ADVENTURE, TALES oF, 8, 167 Annie Laurie, 4, 356 
Adventurers, The, 7, 267 Answers to Cross-Word Puzzles, 5, 183 
AESOP’S AND OTHER FABLES, 2, 1 Answer to a Child’s Question, 2, 100 
After a Bath, 1, 219 Answers to Riddles, Charades, and Conundrums, 
Air, About the, 7, 187 7, 291 
Airplane, The, 1, 153 Answers to “What’s Wrong” Pictures, 5, 169 
Airplane Model, 5, 327 Ant and the Grasshopper, The, 2, 3 
AIRPLANES, 5, 327 Antelope, Prong-Horned, 7, 6 
Aladdin, 6, 32 Anthony, Susan B., 9, 102 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 6, 5 Apple Jelly, How to Make, 5, 197 
Alexander the Great Visits Diogenes, 4, 162 Apple of Contentment, The, 3, 271 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 6, 14 Apples, How to Cook, 5, 196 
Alice, 4, 66 Apples, Ripe, 4, 246 
Allen-a-Dale, 8, 295 ARABIAN NIGHTS, THE, 6, 1 
All God’s Children, 1, 381 Arbor Day Tree, An, 2, 85 
All Mutt, 2, 129 Argonauts, The, 8, 241 
All Things Bright and Beautiful, 1, 382 Army of Two, The, 9, 119 
All-up Relay, 7, 252 Around, 1, 32 
Almost an Ambush, 2, 158 Around the World with Drake, 8, 181 
Alone, 6, 225 Around the Year, 2, 82 
Alpaca, 7, 10 Arrow and the Song, The, 6, 325 
Alphabet of Christmas, An, 1, 338 Astronomy, 7, 89 
Alphabet Faces, 5, 5 Astronomy, Interesting Facts about, 7, 89 
Alphabet Pictures, 5, 6 Atalanta’s Race, 4, 38 
Alphabets of Capitals and Small Letters, 5, 69 At the Back of the North Wind, 6, 33 
Alphabet to be Cut from Paper, A, 5, 96 At the Spinet, 4, 56 
American Flag, The, 6, 291 ’ At the Seaside, 1, 209 
American History, Four Great Figures of, 9, 118 Auk, 7, 15 
AMERICAN Hrstory, Stortes From, 9, 119 Auld Lang Syne, 4, 355 
America the Beautiful, 4, 364 Aunt Sally. 7, 246 
Amusing Toys, 5, 289 Australia, 8, 160 
ANDERSEN’S Fairy TALces, 3, 73 Autumn, 7, 160 
Angels’ Heads, The, 4, 82 Autumn, 2, 89 
Angels’ Song, The, 6, 329 Autumn Fires, 1, 204 
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Autumn Oaks, 4, 7 
Away ina Manger, 2, 338 
Awful Mornings, 1, 236 


B 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 1, 55 

Babe, The Blue Ox, 3, 374 

Basies AcROSS THE SEA, 8, 31 

Babies in China, 8, 31 

Babies in Greece, 8, 33 

Babies in Spain, 8, 42 

Babies in Kafirland, 8, 40 

Babies of the Great Tents, 8, 35 

Baby, The, 6, 324 

Baby Bunting, 4, 253 

Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, 4, 262 

Baby-Doll, Dhe, 5, 225 

Baby Sleep, 1, 3 

Baby’s Face Plays, 1, 22 . 

Baby’s Finger and Hand Plays, 1, 23 

Baby’s Foot Plays, 1, 28 

Baby’s Nose, 1, 22 

Baby’s Riding Games, 1, 30 

Bachelor’s Kitchen, 7, 264 

Bagsmowcls 

Baker’s Daughter, The, 2, 192 

Ballad of East and West, A, 6, 366 

Balloon, The, 4, 11 

Balloons, 4, 261 

Bambi, How He Found the Meadow, 2, 148 

Bandbox House, The, 5, 124 

Banyan Deer, The, 1, 314 

Barbara [rietchie, 6, 294 

Barefoot Boy, The, 6, 335 

Barmecide’s Feast: The Story of the Barber’s 
Sixth Brother, 6, 26 

Barnum’s First Circus, 2, 290 

Barnyard, The, 1, 126 

Bartlett, Robert A., “Capt. Bob,” 9, 293 

Barton, Clara, 9, 113 

Basketry, 5, 259 

Battle Hymn of the Republic, 6, 299 

Beaching the Boat; Valencia, 4, 19 

Bead-Stringing, 5, 99 

Bean-Bags, Games with, 7, 264 

Bear, Alaskan Brown, 7, 4 

Bear Cubs, Russian, 7, 4 

Bear, Grizzly, 7, 4 

Bears, Polar, 7, 4 

Bear, The Polar, 7, 46 

Bear Who Wanted to be a Bird, The, 1, 102 

Bear, the Fox, and the Butter Jar, The, 1, 318 


Beautiful City of the Floating Islands, The, 8, 179 
Beauty and the Beast, 3, 116 

Beaver, 7, 7 

Bed in Summer, 1, 195 

Bee-Hive, The, 1, 23 

Bees, 7, 196 

Bees, The, 1, 251 

Bees, More About, 7, 197 

Beethoven and Mozart, 4, 199 

Beetle, A Useful, 7, 176 

Before a Bath, 1, 219 

Before the Rain, 6, 314 

Belling the Cat, 2, 6 

Bells, The, 6, 288 

Bells of London, The, 1, 36 

Beowulf, 8, 273 

Be Strong, 6, 325 

Best TuHrincs IN Lire, THE, 6, 324 

Better Than Television, 1, 242 

Bible Curiosities and Memory-Tests, 7, 323 
Big Green Umbrella, The, 2, 249 

Big Pig, The, 1, 250 

Birds (drawing), 5, 15 

Brrps AND ANIMALS, VERSES Axgout, 7, 51 
Birds: How Many Do You Know?, 7, 13 
Bison, American, 7, 10 

Bits of Wisdom, 9, 22 

Bivouac of the Dead, The, 6, 296 

Black Beauty, 6, 193 

Blackboard Fence, The, 5, 122 
Black-Robed Voyageur, A, 9, 336 

Black Stallion and the Red Mare, The, 2, 165 
Blessing, The, 4, 80 

Blessing, The, or The Never Ending Prayer, 4, 122 
Blindfold Games, 7, 266 

Blowaway Hat, The, 1, 224 

Blow, Wind, Blow, 4, 294 

Blue and the Gray, The, 6, 305 

Bluebird, 7, 45 

Bluebird, The, (verse), 7, 56 

Bluebird, The Story of, 6, 122 

Blue Boy, The, 4, 54 

Blue-Jay, 7, 33 

Blue Rocking Chair Tells a Story, 2, 280 
Boadicea Leading Her Army, 4, 166 

30ats of Walnut Shells, 5, 116 

Boats Sail on the Rivers, 1, 209 

Bobby Shaftoe, 1, 47 

Bobolink, 7, 33 

Bob White, 7, 23 

Bolivar: The Washington of South America, 9, 311 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, 8, 389 
Book-Holders, 5, 325 

Boone, Daniel: Indian Fighter and Pioneer, 9, 226 
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Booth, Evangeline, 9, 116 

Bossy-Cow, 1, 51 

Boston Tea Party, The Story of the, 9, 121 

Bounce-the-Ball Rhymes, 1, 265 

Boy and the Pony, The, 1, 254 

Boy Falconer, The, 4, 50 

Boyhood of a Great Saint, The, 8, 368 

Boy’s Hymn, The, 6, 331 

Boys or Many Lanps anv Times, 9, 76 

Boy Who Braved the Duke of Wellington, The, 
9, 76 

Bread and Milk, 1, 185 

Bread-Winner, The, 4, 17 

Brian, King of Erin, 8, 370 

Bridge-Board, 7, 260 

Brock, Sir Isaac: The Hero of Queenstown, 9, 334 

Broken Pitcher, The, 4, 10 

Brow Bender, 1, 22 

Brownies, The, 3, 226 

Bruce and the Spider, 4, 191 

Bubble-Blowing, 7, 262 

Buck, Buck, How Many Fingers Do I Hold Up?, 
7, 246 

Building with Kindling Wood, 5, 125 

Bull in the Ring, 7, 241 

Bumblebee, The, 7, 180 

Bundle of Sticks, The, 2, 19 

Burdock Burr Toys, 5, 126 

Burial of Moses, 6, 329 

Burroughs, John, Feeding a Robin, 4, 189 

Burrowing Game, A, 1, 22 

Bus in Agra, A, 4, 201 

Buttery Door, The, 4, 42 

Button Bag, Games with the, 5, 115 

Buzz, 7, 261 

Bye, Baby Bunting, 1, 51 

Bye, Baby, Night is Come, 1, 5 
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Cakes, How to Bake, 5, 205 
Calebismibuck e227 

Caliconkies 9275 

Camel and the Pig, The, 2, 22 

Camera and How to Use It, The, 5, 333 
Canada Grows Up, 9, 369 

Canapa, MAKERS OF, 9, 313 

Canada’s Mines, 9, 374 

Canapa, Story oF THE Men Wuo SETTLED, 9, 356 
Canadian Camping Song, 6, 313 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, 9, 366 
Candy, How to Make, 5, 210 
Canterbury Tales, 6, 150 


Can’t You Talk?, 4, 36 

Cardinal, 7,37 

Carlyle, Thomas, Portrait of, 4, 123 
Carnation, Lily, Lily Rose, 4, 14 
Carousel, The, 4, 296 and 326 

Carrot Makes a Farmer, A, 5, 17 
Carrying Home the Calf, 4, 133 

Cartier, Jacques, 4, 182 

Cartier, Jacques: The Adventures of, 9, 315 
Carts and Wagons, 5, 302 

Casabianca, 6, 340 

Casey at the Bat, 6, 350 

Casperl and the Princess, 3, 194 

Castle of the Maidens, The, 4, 104 

Cas IMae, il, 20) 

Cataract of Lodore, The, 6, 317 

Cato the Younger, 8, 365 

Catt, Carrie Chapman, 9, 103 

Cat, Migs hee 7241 

Cat Who Thought He was a Mouse, The, 1, 127 
Caves and Natural Bridges, Great, 7, 216 
Cereals, How to Cook, 5, 199 

Chairs to Mend, 4, 221 

Champion Fire ’n Feather, 2, 142 
Champlain, Explorer of the St. Lawrence, 8, 203 
Charades, 7, 285 

Charge of the Light Brigade, The, 6, 294 
Checkers, 7, 262 

CHEERFUL TALES AND VERSE, 2, 27 
Cheetah, 7, 3 

Cherry Tree, The, 1, 360 

Chickadee, 7, 45 

Chicks, 7, 174 

Child and the Fairies, The, 3, 224 

Child and the Star, The (song), 4, 258 
Childe Horne, 8, 278 

CHILDREN IN AMERICA THEN AND Now, 2, 243 
Children of the Shell, The, 4, 43 
Children of Volendam, 4, 197 
Children’s Polka, 4, 319 

Children’s Toy Alphabet, 1, 258 

Child’s Grace, 1, 377 

Child’s Grace, A, 1, 381 

Child’s Letter to God, 1, 379 

Child’s Prayer, 1, 383 

Child’s Thought of God, 6, 324 
Chimpanzee, 7, 12 

Chim'panzee, The, 6, 350 

China, 8, 165 

Chinese Lullaby, 1, 4 

Christmas, 5, 187 

Christmas Atpple; Dhey 27.333 

Christmas Bells, 6, 301 

Christmas Card, How to Design a, 5, 40 
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Christmas Carol, A 6, 165 

Christmas Every Day, 2, 370 

Christmas Everywhere, 2, 332 

Christmas Hearth Rhyme, 2, 351 

Christmas Hymn, A, 6, 302 

Christmas in the Heart, 2, 383 

Christmas Lullaby, A, 6, 302 

Christmas Presents, 5, 189 

CHRISTMAS STORIES AND CHRISTMAS VERSES, 2, 331 

Christmas Tree in the Woods, The, 1, 362 

Church, The, 1, 24 

Church in the Wildwood, The, 4, 366 

Cid, The, 8, 329 

Cinderella, 3, 123 

Circle Animals, 5, 10 

Circle Faces, 5, 11 

Circle Picture, 5, 12 

Circus Parade, 2, 297 

Cities of the River Land, The, 8, 152 

City Mouse and the Country Mouse, The, 2, 12 

City Mouse and the Garden Mouse, The, 1, 211 

Clancy of the Mounted Police, 6, 338° 

Clever Elsie, 3, 56 

Close of Day, The, 4, 30 

Cloth* Merchants, The, 4, 27 

Cloud, The, 6, 312 

Clouds and Rain, 7, 191 

Clouds in the Sky, 7, 191 

Coal, A Lump of, 7, 198 

Cob House, The, 5, 117 

Cobwebs, 1, 211 

Cock-a-doodle-doo, 4, 253 

Collecting Nature Materials, 7, 227 

Colonial New England, How People Lived in, 9, 162 

Colonization Ventures, Strange, 9, 313 

Color, 2, 94 

CoLor-DeEsIGN-DRAWING, FOR CHILDREN WuHo WANT 
to Know More Aszout, 5, 33 

Colored Papers, Wonderful Uses of, 5, 92 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 4, 358 

Columbus, The Story of, 4, 178 

Comets, 7, 101 

Coming Storm, The, 4, 144 

Company of the North, The, 9, 365 

Compass (Dividers), 5, 132 

Concord Hymn, 6, 303 

Consequences, 7, 259 

Constellations, The, 7, 108 

Conundrums, 7, 286 

Conversation, Some Simple Rules for, 7, 240 

Conwell, Russell H. 9, 289 

Coox1neG, First ApvENTURES IN, 5, 195 

Corkie, 1, 156 

Cormorant, 7, 17 


Corn-Cob Houses, 5, 117 

Council of Animals, The, 2, 23 
Counting-Out Rhymes, 7, 258 
Counting Rhymes, 1, 261 

Country Maid and Her Milk Pail, The. 2, 4 
Cow, The, (poem) 1, 180 

Cow, The, (humorous verse), 6, 348 
Cow, The, (song), 4, 276 

Cradle Hymn, 1, 349 

Cradle Song, 4, 225 

Crane, Sandhill, 7, 21 

Crayons, Fun Wirth, 5, 21 

Crazy Croquet, 7, 255 

Creating a Picture, 5, 134 

Cremation of Sam McGee, The, 6, 351 
Crocodile, The, 7, 46 

Cromwell, Oliver: When He was a Boy, 9, 300 
Crossing the Bar, 6, 333 

Cross-Worp Puzztes, 5, 171 

Crows / oo 

Crow, The, 7, 170 

Cuchulain, Story of, 6, 279 

Cuckoo, The, (verse), 1, 61 

Cuckoo, 7, 29 

Cupboard, The, 1, 185 

Curie, Madame, 9, 107 

Curly Locks, 1, 50 

Curly Snail, 5, 14 


Cyrus of Persia, 8, 349 


Daffodils, 6, 313 


_ Daisies, 1, 208 


Dame Trot and Her Cat, 1, 41 
Dance, Little Baby, 1, 32 

Dance to ,Your Daddy, 1, 31 
Dandelion, The, 1, 202 

Daughters of the Artist, The, 4, 40 
David, 4, 150 

David of the Holy Land, 8, 118 
Day, 6, 312 

Day is Done, The, 6, 332 

Days of the Month, The, 1, 264 
Dear Father, 1, 378 

Death of the Flowers, The, 6, 322 
Death of the Old Year, The, 6, 306 
Declaration of Independence, Signers of the, 9, 181 
Decoration Day Ode, 6, 304 

Deedle, Deedle, Dumpling, 1, 63 
Deer, Fallow, 7, 7 

Deer, Mule, 7, 6 

Deer, Red, 7, 6 
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Delphic Sibyl, The, 4, 86 

De Medici, Marie, 4, 40 

De Roberval, Marguerite, 9, 320 

Derrick eA. ro. 022 

Deserted Village, The, 6, 361 

Deserts and Plateaus, 7, 218 

Desserts, 5, 208 

Destruction of Sennacherib, The, 6, 61 

De Verchéres, The Story of Madeleine, 9, 325 

Dewdrops, 2, 81 

Dewey, the Hero of Manila, 9, 264 

Dickery Dock, 4, 210, 239 

Dick Whittington and His Cat, 3, 154 

Diller, a Dollar, A, 1, 35 

Ding, Dong, Bell, (verse), 1, 42 

Ding, Dong, Bell, 4, 209, (song), 233 

Dissertation upon Roast Pig, A, 6, 114 

Distrest Poet, The, 4, 99 

Dixie, 4, 360 

Doctor, The, 4, 35 

Doctor Foster, 1, 49 

Dog in the Manger, The, 2, 16 

Dog Who Chose a Prince, The, 2, 114 

Doll’s Apartment Made of Dominoes, 5, 115 

Dollis Bedy5) 218 

Dolls, Clothespin, 5, 121 

Dolls, Cork-and-glue, 5, 124 

Dolls, Corn-Cob, 5, 118 

Doll’s Cradle-Song, 4, 268 

Do.tits in CostuMES or Many Countries, 5, 104 

Dolls Made of Spools, 5, 129 

Dolls, Paper, Making and Dressing, 5, 110 

Dominoes, 7, 263 

Don Balthazar Carlos, 4, 63 

Donkey, Donkey, 1, 57 

Don Quixote, 6, 96 

Doughnuts, The, 2, 201 

Dove, Mourning, 7, 25 

Do You Know How Many Stars? 1, 384 

Dragon’s Story, The, 3, 290 

Drake, Admiral, Sir Francis, 4, 174 

Drawinc, Fun Wir, 5, | 

Drawings from Tools, 5, 1 

Drawings of Toys, 5, 60 

Dressing Up, 5, 119 

Drinks, Delicious, 5, 209 

Drop-A-Ball Game, 5, 128 

Duck and the Kangaroo, The, 2, 52 

Duck, Eider, 7, 19 

Duck, Mallard, 7, 19 

Duplicates of Stamps and What to Do with Them, 
5, 354 

Dutch Baby and Her Nurse, A, 4, 46 


Eagle, Bald, 7, 27 

Eagle, The, 6, 316 

Earliest Lessons, The, 7, 67 

Faster, 5, 192 

Easter-Egg Hunt, The, 5, 117 

Eclipses, 7, 100 

Edison, Thomas A.: An Inventor’s Boyhood, 9, 10 

Edwin and the King of the North, 8, 366 

Egeg-Cap, 7, 242 

Berete/ecl 

Electric Bells and Buzzers, 5, 371 

Electricity, Experiments with Static, 5, 367 

Electricity, General Elementary Principles of, 5, 
369 

Electricity, Interesting Experiment with, 5, 371 

ELrEctricity, SIMPLE APPLIED, 5, 367 

Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, 7, 56 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 6, 359 

Elephants, 7, 10 

Elephant, The, 7, 46 

Elephant in the Sky, 1, 293 

Elephant’s Child, The, 1, 286 

Elf and the Dormouse, The, 3, 225 

Elizabeth Ann Fails in an Examination, 2, 304 

Eves, Brownies, AND FarrtEs, 3, 217 

Embroidery Stitches, 5, 250 

Emperor’s New Clothes, The, 3, 74 

Enchanted Horse, The, 6, 11 

Engine, Engine, Number Nine, 1, 265 

English Harvesters’ Dance, 4, 320 

English Mail Coach, 4, 172 

Englishman Who Sailed for the Dutch, The, 8, 195 

Evening Prayer, 1, 376 

Evening Song, 1, 376 
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Fable of the Frogs, The, 8, 151 

Fables, Aesop’s, 2, 2 

Fables, Other, 2, 22 

Fairies of the Caldon Low, The, 6, 285 

Fairies’ Shopping, The, 3, 222 

Fair Ines, 6, 341 

Haityesm item AwroneccL 

Fairy Song, A, 3, 223 

Family, The, 1, 25 

Family in the Land of Von Winkelried, A, 4, 202 

Family Who Had Never Had Roller Skates, The, 
74, LI 

Famous Case, A, 7, 54 

Fancy, Macic, anp Mystery, 6, 285 

Farewell, A, 6, 325 
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Farmer, The, 4, 211, 218, 304 

Farmer in the Dell, The, 4, 211, 218, 308 

Farmer’s Boy, The, 1, 301 

Farmer Went Trotting, A, 1, 30 

Farmyard, The, 7, 260 

Father in Heaven, We Thank Thee, 1, 371 

Favorite AMERICAN FoL_k TALES, 3, 333 

Feast of Lanterns, The, 3, 325 

Feeding Her Birds, 4, 60 

Feeding the Doves in Venice, 4, 177 

Feet, 1, 228 

Ferry-Boats, 1, 159 

Fields in Spring, The, 7, 172 

Fighting Téméraire, The 4, 85 

Filipe and Serafina of Spain, 8, 113 

Filipino Rapid Transit, 4, 200 

Finish These Pictures, 5, 4 

Finnigin to Flannigan, 6, 351 

Fire Bringer, The, 3, 338 

Fire, How it Burns, 7, 181 

First Adventurers, The, 8, 167 

First ADVENTURES IN CooKING, 5, 175 

First Aid, 7, 362 

First Crusaders, The, 8, 374 

First Day at School, 1, 248 

First Piano Lesson, (picture), 4, 224 

First Song-Sparrow, The, 1, 211 

First Steps IN READING AND CounTING, 1, 249 

First Thanksgiving Day, The 6, 305 

Fir-Tree, The 3, 104 

Fisherman and His Wife, The 3, 20 

500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, The 2, 222 

Five Peas in a Pod, 3, 82 

Five Queer Brothers, The 3, 310 

Fives, 7, 246 

Five Years Old, 1, 241 

Flag Goes By, The, 6, 304 

Flag, Honors to the, 9, 150 

Flag, The Origin of Our, 9, 146 

Flags, How to Play, 7, 254 

Flicker, 7, 31 

Flood in Holland, A, 4, 198 

Florentine Braid, 5, 144 

Florentine Poet, A, 4, 170 

Flower Chains, 5, 138 

Flower, Different Parts of a, 7, 131 

Flowers, Easy Way to Draw, 5, 58 

Fly, 7, 249 

Foot Play, A, 1, 28 

For A’ That and A’ That, 6, 326 

For CHILDREN WuHo Want to KNow More Asout 
Cotor, DEsicn, Drawrne, 5, 33 

Foreign Lands, 1, 186 

For Things that Grow, 1, 37° 
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Fourth of July Night, 1, 237 

For Want of a Nail, 1, 62 

Fox and Gander, 7, 251 

Fox and the Crow, The, 2, 2 

Fox and the Grapes, The, 2, 17 

Fox and the Little Red Hen, The, 1, 331 

Fox and the Stork, The, 2, 9 

Fox, Arctic, 7, 5 

Fox, Red, 7, 5 

France, 8, 165 

Franklin, Benjamin, 9, 198 

Franklin, Benjamin: Boyhood of a Statesman, The, 
9, 19 

French Cradle Song, 4, 227 

Friendly Beasts, The, 2, 361 

Friends of the Indians, The, 8, 206 

Friends Out of Doors, 6, 323 

Friends, Your, 7, 238 

Frog, The, 6, 349 

Frog He Would A-Wooing Go, A, 1, 282A 

Frogs at School, 1, 193 

Frontenac, the Fighting Governor, 9, 358 

Frugal Meal, A, 4, 139 

Fruit Pictures, 5, 20 

Fun Aanp NonsENsE, 1, 269 

Fung’s Fourth, 2, 298 

Fun MAkING AND DressING PApEr Do tts, 5, 110 

Funny Bunny, The, 1, 251 

Fun WirH Crayons, 5, 21 

Fun WitH Drawing, 5, 1 

Funny Fiddler, A, 4, 282 

Funny VEeErsEs, 6, 344 


Gaelic Lullaby, 4, 226 

Game of Cat, The, 7, 259 

Game of Fives, The, 7, 263 

Game of Shadows, The, 7, 261 

Games and Feasts in Japan, 8, 128 

Games and Festivals in China, 8, 136 
Games for Partners, 7, 267 

Games: For THosr GuipinG CHILDREN At, 4, 209 
Games, Inpoor, 7, 259 

GaAMEs, Outnpoor, 7, 241 

Garage for Gabriel, A, 1, 150 

Garden Gate, The, 7, 265 

Garibaldi: Story of His Boyhood, 9, 82 
Garibaldi: Who Made Italy a Nation, 9, 309 
German Clap Dance, 4, 322 

German Lullaby, 1, 4 

Get Up and Bar the Door, 6, 348 

Ghost of the Great White Stag, The, 3, 345 
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Gibbon, White-Handed, 7, 12 

Gifts, 5, 235 

Gift) Bhes2.332 

Gingerbread Boy, The, 1, 73 

Giovanna Tornabuoni and the Three Graces, 4, 128 
Giraffe, 7, 8 

Giraffe, The, 7, 47 

Girts or History, Some Famous, 9, 83 
Girls Who Wore Ruffs, 9, 83 

“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death,” 9, 176 
Gleaners, The, 4, 6 

GiimpseEs oF Many Counrtnriss, 8, 45 

Goat, Mountain, 7, 11 

Goblin Market, 6, 116 

God Bless, 1, 380 

God is Great and God is Good, 1, 381 
God’s Helpers, 1, 380 

Gotne Praces, 1, 147 

Going to London, 4, 217, 303 

Going to Meet Father, 4, 45 

Going to Work, 4, 131 

Golden Cobwebs, The, 1, 373 

Golden Goose, The, 3, 28 

Golden Rule, The, 1, 383 

Goldfinch, 7, 35 

Good Little Bad Little Pig, The, 1, 233 
Good Morning, Merry Sunshine, 4, 255 
Good Morning, World! 1, 179 

Good Night, 1, 2 

Good Night, 1, 255 

Good Night, 4, 221 

Goose, Canada, 7, 19 

Goose that Laid the Golden Egg, The, 2, 10 
Gradatim, 6, 327 

Grandma’s Garden, 4, 287 

Grandmother’s Birthday, 4, 34 
Grandmother’s Treasure, 4, 5 

Grant, Ulysses S.: Soldier and President, 9, 255 
Great Stone Face, The, 6, 105 

Grebe, 7, 15 

Grecian Potter, A, 4, 163 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred: Sermon in Deeds, 9, 377 
Grimm’s Farry TAtes, 3, 1 

Grosbeak, 7, 37 

Grouse, Ruffed, 7, 23 

Growing Up, i, 241 

Growth of a Young Plant, The, 7, 142 
Guessing Contest, A, 7, 265 

Guessing Social, A, 7, 266 

Gull, 7, 15 

Gulliver’s Travels, 6, 77 

Gutenberg, The Inventor of Printing, 4, 165 
Gymnastic Plays, 7, 336 

Gymnastics, 7, 331 


H 


Hale, Nathan (poem), 9, 129 

Hale, Nathan, The Story of, 9, 126 

Hallowe’en, 5, 186 

Hammer and Nails, 5, 100 

Handel: the Boyhood of a Musician, 9, 48 

HANDICRAFT FOR GIrLs, 5, 249 

Handiwork for the Holidays, 5, 186 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates, 6, 202 

Hansel and Gretel, 3, 65 

Happy Cure, The, 2, 60 

Happy Family, 4, 28 

Happy Thought, 1, 184 

Hare and Hounds, 7, 244 

Hare and the Tortoise, The, 2, 15 

Hark! Hark! The Dogs Do Bark, 1, 44 

Hashnu the Stonecutter, 3, 315 

Hats of Leaves Pinned with Twigs, 5, 143 

Hawk, 7, 27 

Hawk, Sparrow, 7, 27 

Heavenly Father, Hear Our Prayer, 1, 379 

Help Me, God, 1, 381 

Helping Hand, The, 4, 33 

Henny Penny, 1, 80 

Henry, Patrick, 9, 170 

Hen, The, 6, 348 

He Prayeth Well Who Loveth Well, 1, 383 

Hercules, 8, 259 

Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis, 4, 108_ 

Here Comes Daddy, 1, 220 

Here Goes Up for Monday, 7, 242 

Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush, 4, 212, 
218, 309 

Heroes or Many Lanps, Lrecenpary, 8, 221 

Heron, Green, 7, 21 

Heron, Night, 7, 21 

Her Son, 4, 154 

Hey Diddle Diddle, (verse) 1, 40 

Hey Diddle Diddle, 4, 211, (song) 243 

Hiawatha’s Childhood, 3, 352 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 1, 36 

Hide-and Seek, 7, 246 

Hiding, 1, 227 

Highland Schottische, 4, 330 

High Water in Arkansas! 2, 319 

Hippopotamus, 7, 9 

His First Bronc, 2, 155 

Hiss and Clap, 7, 260 

Historic TALES oF OLDEN TIMEs, 8, 349 

History of the Fisherman, The, 6, 27 

Hobby Horse, The, 4, 293 


Hofer, Andreas: the Innkeeper Who Fought 
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Napoleon, 9, 309 

Holes and the Cheese, The, 1, 333 

Ho.ipays, Poems Asout THE, 6, 301 ’ 

Holly and Fir, 7, 169 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 9, 279 

Home, The, 1, 24 

Home Ptays, 5, 99 

Hoover, Herbert: The Boyhood of an Engineer 
Who Became President, 9, 68 

Hope, 4, 31 

Horatius at the Bridge, 6, 107 

Horse Fair, The, 4, 3 

Horseshoer, The, 4, 25 

Horse that Came from Heaven, The, 2, 125 

Horse Who Lived Upstairs, The, 1, 132 

Hot Cross Buns, 1, 39 

Houses, 8, 45 

House that Jack Built, The, 1, 70 

House the Pecks Built, The, 1, 270 

How a Woman Saved an Army, 9, 130 

How Bambi Found the Meadow, 2, 148 

How Boots Befooled the King, 3, 263 

How Cats Came to Purr, 2, 28 

How Creatures Move, 1, 202 

How Cincinnatus Saved Rome, 8, 271 

How Comical, 4, 9 

How De Soto Came to the Father of Waters, 8, 183 

How Did You Die? 6, 332 

Howe, Joseph, of Nova Scotia, 9, 345 

How Doth the Little Busy Bee, 1, 192 

How Indian Corn Came to the World, 3, 354 

How Many? 1, 261 

How Many Donkeys? 2, 74 

How Many Strawberries in the Sea? 1, 40 

How Old Mr. Long-Tail Became a Santa Claus, 1, 
353 

How Pecos Bill Won and Lost His Bouncing 
Bride, 3, 357 

How Peggy Saw Holland, 8, 1 

How Robin Hood Became an Outlaw, 3, 167 

How Scanderberg Held the Turks at Bay, 9, 308 

How Schamyl Fought for His Native Land, 9, 310 

How Spot Found a Home, 1, 141 

How Stamps Are Sold, 5, 350 

How the Good Gifts Were Used by Two, 3, 282 

How the Little Kite Learned to Fly, 1, 206 

How to Build a Toy Power-Boat, 5, 131 

How to Get Breakfast, 1, 114 

How to Make a Whistle, 5, 326 

How to Make Your Own Circus, 5, 49 

How to Mount Stamps in Your Album, 5, 349 

How To Play tHE Goop Otp Sonas, 4, 209 

How to Print Colors with Sticks, 5, 34 

How to Read a Working Drawing, 5, 277 


How to Start a Postage Stamp Collection, 5, 349 
Hudson’s Bay Company, The, 9, 364 

Hugh in India, 8, 122 

Humpty Dumpty, (verse) 1, 38 

Humpty Dumpty, 4, 209, (song) 236 
Hungarian Village, A, 4, 180 

Hungry Spider and the Turtle, 1, 334 

Hunters, Some Early, 7, 79 

Hunt the Ring, 7, 260 

Hurt No Living Thing, 2, 86 

Husband Who Minded the House, The, 3, 174 
Hush, My Babe, 4, 230 

Hymn of the Earth to the Sun, The, 4, 141 


I 


I Been Workin’ on the Railroad, 4, 350 

Ibex, Persian, 7, 11 

Ibis, White, 7, 19 

Ice-Cream Man, The, 1, 238 

Ice-Sheets and Glaciers, World’s Notable, 7, 220 

IpgeaAs THatr HeEte GivE CHILDREN CONSTRUCTIVE 
Tuincs To Do, 5, 114 

If All the World Were Apple-Pie, 1, 43 

If All the World Were Paper, 4, 213, (song) 249 

If All Were One, 1, 59 

I Had a Little Doggy, 1, 53 

I Had a Little Pony, 1, 53 

Iliad of Homer, The, 8, 53 

I Love Little Pussy, 4, 210, (song) 241 

I’m Glad, 1, 203 

I’m Very, Very Tall, 4, 315 

Indian Children at Play, 4, 184 

Indian Lullaby, 1, 4 

Indians in the House, 2, 274 

Indoor Games, 7, 259 

I Never Hear, 1, 208 

In Flanders Field, 6, 298 

In Schooldays, 6, 334 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SINGING Games, 4, 217 

INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE PricrurEs, 4, 83 

Interior, An, 4, 88 

Interior of a Cottage, 4, 4 

In the Garden, 4, 71 

Invisible Bridge, The, 6, 348 

I Remember, 6, 288 

I Saw a Ship a-Sailing, 1, 52 

I See a Dear Baby, 1, 5 

I See You, 4, 325 

Isis, The Egyptian Goddess, 4, 194 

Ismail of the Upside Down Land, 8, 104 

I Spy, 7, 243 

Italy, 8, 158 
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Jabberwocky, 6, 114 

ackalle7,05 

Jackal and the Camel, The, 3, 323 

Jack and Jill, (verse) 1, 42 

Jack and Jill, 4, 209, (song) 237 

Jack and the Beanstalk, 3, 136 

Jack Be Nimble, 1, 39 

Jack Frost, (verse) 1, 201 

Jack Frost, 7, 169 

Jack, Jack, the Bread Burns, 7, 244 

Jackson, Andrew: Soldier and Seventh lVresident, 
9, 230 

Jack Sprat, 1, 41 

Jackstraws of Twigs, 4, 141 

jagtiates, 3 

Jamaica, In, 4, 204 

Jan of the Windmill, 6, 38 

Japanese Children at Play, 4, 193 

Japanese Family at Dinner, A, 4, 192 

Jefferson, Thomas: Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, 9, 217 

Jest ’Fore Christmas, 6, 307 

Jest of Little John, A, 8, 290 

Jesuits and the Iroquois, 9, 357 

Jim Bludso, 6, 368 

Jingle Bells, 4, 298 

Joanna of Aragon, 4, 126 

Joan of Arc, 4, 167 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, 9, 93 

Johnnie Inkslinger and His Magic Pen, 3, 378 

Johnny Appleseed, 9, 136 

Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing in the World, 
1, 138 

John of England, 8, 87 

Jolly Miller, The, 7, 261 

Jolly Miller, The (song), 4, 342 

Jolly Old Saint Nicholas, (verse) 1, 339 

Jolly Old Saint Nicholas, 4, 212, (song) 300 

Jones, Paul, Naval Hero, 9, 213 

Joy anp Sorrow, TALes or, 6, 334 

Joy of Creation, The, 5, 26 

Juanita, 4, 353 

Jumblies, The 6, 344 

Junco, 7, 35 


Kaleidoscope, 7, 259 

Kangaroo, 7, 8 

Kangaroo, The, 7, 47 

Karoo, the Kangaroo, 2, 119 
Katie Meets Buffalo Bill, 2, 263 


Keller, Helen, 9, 110 

Kentucky Birthday, February 12, 1816, 2, 97 

King Arthur and His Knights, 6, 265 

King Charles XII of Sweden, 9, 79 

Kingfisher, Belted, 7, 29 

Kinglet, 7, 45 

King Louis XIV of France, 9, 78 

King of France, The, 1, 38 

King of the Golden River, The, 6, 62 

King Robert of Sicily, 6, 357 

Isite, “Ae IF 183 

Kites, 5, 305 

Kites, Flying, 4, 264 

Knee Game, A, 1, 28 

Kossuth, Louis: Who Fought for Hungarian Free- 
dom, 9, 310 


Ib 
Labor, 6, 327 
Lady-Bug, 1, 55 
Lady Moon, 4, 301 
Lady Who Put Salt in Her Coffee, The, 2, 180 
Lafayette, Friend of America, 9, 209 
Lamb, The, 2, 92 
Lambikin, The, 1, 322 
Land of Counterpane, The, 1, 190 
Land of the Pharaohs, The, 8, 154 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 6, 291 
Last Leaf, The, 4, 335 
Last Rose of Summer, The, 4, 352 
Laughing Cavalier, The, 4, 120 
Laughing Song, 1, 198 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, of Canada, 9, 348 
Labérendrye: Pathfinder of the West, 9, 362 
Lazy Roof, The, 4, 350 
Lead, Kindly Light, 4, 328 
Leap-Frog, 7, 249 
Lrarninc To Look Axzout You, 7, 169 
Le Brun, Madame, and Her Daughter, 4, 15 
Lee, Robert E., 9, 250 
LEGENDARY HERoES or Many LAnps, 8, 221 
Lrecenp or LAKE OKEEFINOKEE, A, 2, 41 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The, 4, 93 
L’Envoi, 6, 333 
Leopard, Indian, 7, 3 
Let Our Home Be a Friendly Home, 1, 380 
Lewis and Clark, The Adventures of, 9, 234 
Liberty Bell, The, 4, 169 
Life Among the Red People, 8, 82 
Life in Old New York, 8, 201 
Life in the Big City, 8, 51 
Light-Hearted Fairy, The, 3, 224 
Lights on the Christmas Tree, The, 1, 352 
Lima Bean Pod Animals, 5, 140 
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Limericks, More, 2, 59 

Lincoln, Abraham, (poem), 6, 303 

Lincoln, Abraham, (statue and story), 4, 154 3 

Lincoln, Abraham: The Boyhood of a President, 
9, 56 

Lincoln, Abraham: Who Saved the Union, 9, 244 

Lind, Jenny: The Girlhood of a Singer, 9, 50 

Lion, The, 7, 47 

Lion and the Goat, The, 2, 25 

Lion and the Mosquitoes, The, 1, 316 

Lion and the Mouse, The, 2, 13 

EronuCubsa7,) 2 

Listening to the Sphinx, 4, 108 

Little Baby, 1, 2 

Little Bear Takes His Nap, 1, 8 

Little Blue Dishes, The, 1, 358 

Little Bo-Peep, (verse) 1, 34 

Little Bo-Peep, (song) 4, 210 

Little Boy and the Little Girl and the Donkey, 
ew e255 

Little Boy Blue, (verse) 1, 35 ‘ 

Little Boy Blue, (song), 4, 245 

Little by Little, 1, 199 

Little Cat that Could Not Sleep, The, 1, 18 

Little Drops of Water, 4, 212, 258 

Little Dutch Boy and Girl of Old New York, A, 
8, 198 

Little Elfman, The, 3, 225 

Little Fish Story, A, 1, 328 

Little Fox Lost, 2, 91 

Little Girl and her Sheep, The, 1, 252 

Little Jack Frost, 1, 201 

Little Jack Horner, (verse) 1, 39 

Little Jack Horner, (song), 4, 213, 249 

Little Miss Muffet, (verse) 1, 50 

Little Miss Muffitt, 4, 213, (song) 252 

Little Moccasins, 4, 334 

Lirtte MorHer’s Work Basket, THE, 5, 213 

Lirtte Nature Tacks, 7, 187 

Little Nut Tree, The, 1, 45 

LirrLe Prayers AND Graces, 1, 375 

Little Rain, 2, 88 

Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat, The, 1, 84 

Little Red Lighthouse and the Great Gray Bridge, 
The, 1, 165 

Little Red Princess of the Forest, The, 8, 186 

Little Red Riding Hood, 1, 77 

Little Robin Redbreast, 4, 214, (song) 270 

Little Rose-Bud, 4, 248 

Little Tommy Tucker, 1, 39 

Little Turtle, The, 1, 198 

Little Wind, 1, 202 

Little Window, The, 1, 27 

Little Winds, The, 6, 309 


Lively Imitative Plays, 7, 342 

Living Together, The Fine Art of, 7, 237 
Lollipop Figures, 5, 2 

London Bridge, 4, 211, (game) 217, (song) 304 
Long, Long Ago, (verse) 2, 338 

Long, Long Ago, (song), 4, 338 

Looby Loo, 4, 215, (game) 219, (song) 302 
MWoonw7sel5 

Lost, 4, 21 

Lost and Found, 7, 265 

Most. Dolls Phe: ie s191 

Lost Key, The, 1, 308 

Lost Sheep, The, 6, 328 

Lots of Places to Sit, 1, 218 

Louisiana, How We Bought, 9, 220 

Love or Country, PoEMs on, 6, 291 

Loving Cup, The, 4, 106 

Lucy Locket, 4, 211, (game) 217, (song) 306 
Luke and His Little Wagon, 1, 216 
Luuvasies, 4, 225 

LULLABIES AND SLEEPY-TIME Stories, 1, 1 
Lullaby, 1, 3 


M 


Maccabaeus, Judas, 9, 307 

Macdonald, Sir John A: First Premier of Canada, 
9, 342 

Mackenzie, The Great Explorer, 9, 330 

Madonna, 4, 77 

Madonna and Child with the Donors, 4, 76 

Madonna of the Chair, The 4, 16 

Madonna of the Rocks, The, 4, 73 

Mad Tea-Party, A, 6, 110 

Magic Dots, Rhyming 
Tricks, etc., 7, 297 

Magic Fish-Bone, The, 3, 242 

Magician of Morocco, The, 7, 266 

Magnet, The, 5, 129 

Maidenhood, 6, 331 

Maid in the Mirror, The, 3, 307 

Maids of Honor, The, 4, 26 

Maisanguagq, “Frosty Eskimo,” 8, 94 

Making Costumes, 5, 133 

Making Doll-Furniture, 5, 86 

Making Faces, 5, 16 

Making Furniture out of Match Boxes, 5, 140 

MaAkinG THINGS Out or Paper, 5, 81 

Mang’anda of Central Africa, 8, 108 

Man’s Early Dreams, 7, 84 

Man Without a Country, The, 6, 216 

Marbles, 7, 246 

Marching Game, 4, 220 

March of the Ten Thousand, The, 8, 363 


Word Pictures, Match 
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Marcus Whitman’s Ride, 9, 238 

Marietta of Italy, 8, 125 

Marjorie’s Almanac, 2, 81 

Mark Twain: The Boyhood of an American Au- 
thor, 9, 64 

Marseillaise, The Story of the, 4, 168 

Marsh and Woodland, Through, 7, 194 

Martin, Purple, 7, 39 

Mary Ellen’s Birthday Party, 1, 239 

Mary Had a Little Lamb, (verse) 1, 37 

Mary Had a Little Lamb, (song) 4, 210 

Mary, Mary, 1, 56 

Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, 4, 340 

May Day, 4, 23 

Mayo Brothers, The, 9, 282 

Meadowlark, 7, 33 

Measurements (in Cooking), 5, 195 

Mechanical Movements Made Clear, 5, 357 

MECHANICS, PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES OF, 5, 357 

Medical Chemistry, Father of, 5, 366 

Melon-Eaters, The, 4, 48 

Memory, 4, 158 

Menagerie Man, The, 7, 243 

Men Wuo Mave America Great, 9, 157 

Merrily Form a Ring, 4, 217 

Merry CuristTmas, 1, 337 

Merry-Go-Round, The, 1, 189 

Meteors or Shooting Stars, 7, 103 

Michelangelo: Boyhood of a Sculptor, The, 9, 23 

Middle Bear, The, 2, 223 

Micuty RuLers AND Heross, 9, 295 

Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, 1, 160 

Milkman’s Horse, The, 1, 188 

Milk, Something about, 7, 194 

Millais, Sir John Everett: Boyhood of an English 
Painter, 9, 39 

Miller, His Son, and Their Donkey, The, 2, 7 

Millet, Jean Francois: Boyhood of a French 
Painter, The, 9, 44 

Million Little Diamonds, A, 4, 295 

Milton Dictating “Paradise Lost,” 4, 206 

Milton, The Young Days of John, 9, 76 

Minister’s Cat, The, 7, 261 

Mirror Lake and the Black Duck Dinner, 3, 380 

Miserable Merry Christmas, A, 2, 346 

Missionaries, The Early, 9, 356 

Miss Jennia Jones, 4, 211, 218, 307 

Mistletoe, The, 7, 145 

Mistress Mary, 4, 246 

Mitten Song, The, 1, 205 

Mocking-Bird, 7, 41 

Modeling, How to Help Children with, 5, 31 

MopveLInc SMALL SCULPTURES IN WHITE Soap, 5, 75 

Modern Hiawatha, The, 6, 348 


Molly Pitcher, 9, 133 

Mona Lisa, 4, 116 

Monday’s Child, 1, 264 

Monkey, The, 7, 47 

Monkey, Red-faced, 7, 12 

Monkeys and the Crocodile, The, 2, 64 

Months, The, 2, 83 

Morning, 2, 94 

Morning Prayer, 1, 376 

Morning Song, 1, 376 

Morocco, 8, 162 

Moses, 4, 150 

Mother and Children, 4, 77 

MoruHe_er Goosg, 1, 33 

MotTHER Goose AND Nursery RuyMEsS, (songs), 4, 
232 

Mother Goose Riddles, 1, 66 

MoTuHeErHoop, Pictures or, 4, 70 

Mother Makes Christmas, 2, 352 

MorTHEr’s CookinGc ScuHoot, 5, 195 

Mother’s Song, A, 1, 5 

Mother, Take Me to the Zoo, 4, 214, 266 

Mountain and the Squirrel, The, 6, 324 

Mounted Police, The Royal Northwest, 9, 353 

Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 9, 118 

Mr. A and Mr. P, 2, 196 

Mr. and Mrs. Spikky Sparrow, 7, 53 

Mr. Fox Tackles Old Man Tarrypin, 3, 370 

Mr. Nobody, 1, 301 

Mr. Rabbit Grossley Deceives Mr. Fox, 3, 362 

Mr. Scrunch, 2, 36 

Mrs. Goose’s Bicycle Trip, 1, 297 

Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers, 1, 294 

Mrs. Snipkin and Mrs. Wobblechin, 2, 78 

Mud, 1, 203 

Muffin Man, The, 4, 211, 306 

Muller, Maud, 6, 341 

Music, Enjoying Good, 4, 222 

Musicians of Bremen, The, 3, 45 

My Bonnie, 4, 347 

My Country, ’tis of Thee, 4, 361 

My Dolly, 4, 316 

My Feet, 6, 348 

My Kiddie Car, 4, 271 

My Lord Bag of Rice, 3, 318 

My Old Kentucky Home, 4, 344 

My Own, My Native Land, 6, 300 

My Scottie, 1, 136 


» My Shadow, 1, 88 


N 


Naming the Fingers, 1, 26 
Napoleon, The Boyhood of, 9, 80 
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National Heroes, Twelve, 9, 307 

Nature AND Human Tot, Pictures oF, 4, 131 
Nature Materials, Collecting, 7, 227 ' 
Nature’s Sewing, 1, 202 

Nature Study, 7, 232 

Nature Taxs, Lirtte, 7, 187 

Nature VERSES, 6, 308 

Nature, Wonopers or, 7, 199 

Nebulae, The, 7, 106 

Nelson, Lord: Admiral of the Seas, 9, 304 
Never Worked and Never Will, 2, 76 

New Clothes, 1, 229 

New Patriotism, The, 6, 299 

New World, The, 8, 170 

New Year, The, 6, 330 

Next Door Dog, 2, 147 

Night Has a Thousand Eyes, The 6, 32 
Nightingale, The, 3, 89 

Nightingale and the Glowworm, The, 7, 57 
Nightingale, Florence: A Nurse’s Childhood, 9, 6 
Night Wind, The, 6, 289 : 

Nile, Secret of the, 8, 153 

900 Buckets of Paint, 1, 302 

Nonsense Alphabet, A, 1, 283 

Nonsense Limericks, 2, 54 

No Room, 2, 42 

North Wind Doth Blow, The, (verse) 1, 61 
North Wind Doth Blow, The 4, 212 (song) 278 
Norway, 8, 159 

Now the Day Is Over, 4, 229 

Number Faces, 5, 7 

Number 9, the Little Fire Engine, 1, 172 
Number Pictures, 5, 8 

Nursery Favorites, 1, 65 

Nursery RuymMes anp MoruHer Goose, 4, 232 
Nuthatch, 7, 43 


O 


Oak and the Reed, The, 2, 23 

Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow, 4, 216, 220, 
312 

Obstacle Race, A Garden, 7, 252 

O Canada, 4, 332 

O Captain! My Captain! 6, 296 

Ocelot, 7, 3 

O’Connell, Daniel: Golden-Tongued Irishman, 9, 
311 

October’s Party, 2, 89 

Ode to the West Wind, 6, 290 

O Hana San of Japan, 8, 99 

Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 4, 210, 242 

Olaf the Brave, 8, 372 

Old Black Joe, 4, 346 
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Old Folks at Home, 4, 343 

Old Grimes, 6, 325 

Old Ironsides, 6, 297 

Old King Cole (verse) 1, 54 

Old King Cole, 4, 210, (song) 238 

Old Mother Goose, 1, 33 

Old Mother Hubbard, 1, 92 

Old Mr. Rabbit, He’s a Good Fisherman, 3, 365 

Old Sweetheart of Mine, An, 4, 343 

Old Woman and Her Pig, The, 1, 95 

Old Woman and the Tramp, The, 3, 190 

O Little Town of Bethlehem, 6, 302 

“On a Mourner,” Verses from, 9, 126 

OncesleSaweanlittles birds 0l 

Once Upon a TIME, 7, 59 

One and One are Two, 1, 261 

One by One, 6, 326 

One Eye, Two Eyes, Three Eyes, 3, 60 

One-Hoss Shay, The, or the Deacon’s Master- 
piece, 6, 345 

One Misty Moisty Morning, 1, 49 

One, Two—Buckle My Shoe, 1, 265 

Only One Mother, 1, 197 

On the Bridge at Avignon, 4, 217 

Opossum, The, 7, 48 

Oracles, Flower, 7, 258 

Orang-Utan, 7, 12 

Oscar, the Trained Seal, 2, 238 

Osprey, 7, 27 

Otter, The, 7, 48 

Our Baby, 1, 261 

Our Christmas Tree, 2, 351 

Our Home Gymnasium, 7, 331 

Our Two Opinions, 6, 336 

Ourpoor GAMES AND Sports, 7, 241 

Out Fishin’, 6, 310 

“Out” Games, Some, 7, 268 

Out in the Fields with God, 6, 310 

Oven Bird, 7, 41 

Over in the Meadow, 1, 266 

Owl and the Pussy Cat, The, 1, 94 

Owl, Great Horned, 7, 29 

Owl, Screech, 7, 29 


P 


Paint Pictures, How Grown-ups Can Help Chil- 
dren, 5, 27 

Pallas and the Centaur, 4, 118 

Palms, The Land of, 8, 156 

Paper and Pencil Games, 7, 269 

Paper Chains, 5, 126 

Paper Chase, 5, 125 

Paper Crart, 5, 79 
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Paper Doll House, 5, 137 Pictures or Nature AND Human Tott, 4, 131 

Paper-Folding, 5, 90 Pictures From Herre AnD THERE, 4, 161 

Paper Lanterns, 5, 142 Pied Piper, The, 6, 52 

Paper Money, 5, 134 Pig That Nearly Caused a War, 9, 139 

Paper Necklaces, 5, 119 Pigs and Donkeys, 7, 266 

Party, An Exchange, 7, 265 Pilgrims and the Puritans, The, 9, 157 

Party, Getting Up a, 7, 235 Pilgrim’s Progress, 6, 134 

Past History, 1, 280 Pino and Paint, 2, 109 

Pat-a-Cake, 1, 23 Pinocchio, A Story from, 6, 55 

Pattern for a Dainty Little Basket, 5, 89 Pinwheel Bazaar, 5, 130 

Paul Bunyan and His Boyhood, 3, 372 Pippa, The Story of, 6, 74 

Paul Bunyan Stories, 3, 372 Planting Corn, 4, 217 

Paul Revere’s Ride, 6, 291 Planting of the Apple Tree, The, 6, 314 

Peace-Pipe, The, 3, 353 Plant Seeds: How They Are Sent Out into the 

Peanut Hunt, 5, 137 World, 7, 139 

Peary, Robert E., Discoverer of the North Pole, Plants: How They Are Protected, 7, 128 
8, 210 Plants: How They Eat and Drink, 7, 115 

PEASANTS AND PRINCESSES, 3, 173 Plants: How They Sleep, 7, 125 

Pease Porridge, 1, 46 Plants: How They Work, 7, 122 

Peg-Gathering Race, The, 7, 243 Plants, The Leaves of, 7, 117 

Peggy in Persia, 8, 10 Plants, Robber, 7, 144 

Peggy Looks for Diamonds in South Africa, 8, 17 Plants, Roots of, The, 7, 119 

Peggy’s Travels, 8, 1 Prants, THE Story or, 7, 115 

Peggy Visits Morocco, 8, 6 Playgrounds, 1, 184 

Peggy Visits New Zealand, 8, 23 , PLAYING GAMES wWiTH Bapy, 1, 21 

Peg Tops and Noise Makers, 5, 299 Pray Sones, 4, 302 

iPolveyn, 74, 17/ Playing Store, 4, 279 

Penn, William, 9, 178 Plaything, A Dandy, 5, 123 

Peppi and the Custard, 1, 113 Playthings Which the Father Can Make, 7, 337 

Perilous Voyage of Aeneas, The, 8, 266 Playtime in Many Countries, 8, 72 

Perils of the Puritans, 4, 183 PLAYING witH Nature’s Toys, 7, 227 

Perils of Thinking, 6, 348 Ploughing in Arcadia, 4, 142 

Perforations (stamps), 5, 352 Pobble Who Has no Toes, The, 2, 73 

Perry and Lawrence, 9, 222 Poems AzsoutT THE Hortpays, 6, 301 

Perseus, 8, 221 PoreMs For PLEASURE, 2, 79 

Persia or Iran, 8, 162 Poems on Love or Country, 6, 291 

Peterkin Papers, Stories from, 2, 180 Poetry, 2. 80 

Peterkin’s Tree, The, 2, 185 Policemen and Postmen of Many Lands, 8, 55 

Peterkins Try to Become Wise, The, 2, 189 Polly and Sukey, 1, 46 

Peter Pan, The Story of, 6, 70 _ Polly Put the Kettle On, 4, 210, 244 

Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 1, 43 Polly Wolly Doodle, 4, 357 

Petrel, 7, 17 Pony Penning Day, 2, 171 

Phil and the Little Professor, 7, 59 Pooh Goes Visiting, 1, 276 

PHILATELY (STAMP COLLECTING), 5, 349 Popcorn Blizzard, The, 3, 382 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 5, 333 Pop Goes the Weasel, 4, 209, 235 

Physical Exercise for Girls, 7, 343 Porcelain Stove, The, 6, 237 

Puysicat Fitness, 7, 343 Portraits, 4, 115 

Picnic in the Australian Bush, A, 8, 146 Postage Stamps, How to Start a Collection of, 

Pictures, Good— How They Are Made, 5, 337 5, 349 

PicrurE MaKtne, 5, 27 Postman, The, 1, 188 

PicTURES CHILDREN LIKE, 4, 1 Potatoes, How to Cook, 5, 197 

Pictures, INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE, 4, 83 Potato Toys, 5, 121 

PicTuRES OF CHILDREN, 4, 30 P-Penny and His Little Red Cart, 1, 243 


Picrures oF MotHERHOon, 4, 70 Prayer for Children Everywhere, 1, 380 
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Primeval Forest, The, 6, 313 Recessional, The, 6, 297 

Prince Charles of England, 4, 95 Redbreast Chasing a Butterfly, The, 7, 56 
Prince Gareth, 6, 277 ' Regatta on the Grand Canal, Venice, A, 4, 176 
Princes in the Tower, The, 4, 68 Reindeer, The, 7, 48 

Princess Finola and the Dwarf, 3, 181 Requiem, 6, 328 

Princess on the Glass Hill, The, 3, 205 Rhinoceros, 7, 9 

Princess Whom Nobody Could Silence, The, 3, 178 Rhinoceros, The, 7, 49 

PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES OF MECHANICS, 5, 357 Rhyme, Jolly Old, A, 7, 247 

Proper Handling of Tools, The, 5, 269 Rhymes Used by Children in Many Lands, 7, 257 
Psalm) on Wire Ay) 68326 Richard the Lion-Hearted, 8, 379 

ieterene, 7, 2 Riddles, 7, 275 

Puppy Who Wanted a Boy, The, 1, 345 ; RIDDLES AND PuzzLes, 7, 297 

Purple Cow, The, 6, 348 RIppLes, CHARADES, AND CONUNDRUMS, 7, 273 
Pushmobile, 5, 324 Ride a Cock-Horse, 1, 32 

Puss in Boots, 3, 161 Ride Away, 1, 30 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, (verse), 1) 45 Rider on the White Horse, The, 4, 111 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 4, 214, (song), 252 Riding Song, 1, 31 

Pussy Willows, 5, 133 Ring-a-Ring-a-Roses, 1, 64 

Put How Many?, 1, 265 Ring Around the World, 2, 93 

Putnam, Israel: Soldier of the Revolution, 9, 123. Ring O’Roses, 7, 250 

Puzzles, All Sorts of, 7, 279 : Ring Out, Wild Bells, 4, 367 

Puzz_Les, Cross-Worp, 5, 171 Ring-Toss, 7, 265 

Puzzies, RippLES AND, 7, 297 Rip Van Winkle, 6, 185 

Pyramid of Gizeh, The Great, 4, 196 River Holiday in India, The, 8, 143 


Rivers, Great, 7, 200 

Robert of Lincoln, 6, 316 
Q Robert the Bruce, 8, 385 
Robin, 7, 45 
Robin Hood, 8, 282 
Robin Hood and Allen-A-Dale, 8, 295 
Robinson Crusoe, 6, 89 
Rock-a-By Lady, The, 1, 11 
Rococo Skates, 2, 314 
Roland, 8, 319 
Romance of the Swan’s Nest, The, 6, 117 
Roman Girl at the Fountain, 4, 2 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 9, 72 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 9, 268 


Queen Anne’s Lace, 2, 86 
Queen Elizabeth, 9, 295 
Queen Mab, 3, 223 

Queen of Hearts, The, 1, 44 
Queen of Spring, The, 7, 149 
Queen of the Fall, The, 7, 163 
Quilting Party, The, 4, 336 
Quoits, 5, 120 


R Rooster and the Sun, The, 2, 26 
Rose and the Ring, The, 6, 242 

Radisson: “The Canadian Ulysses,” 9, 323 Round Robin, The, 7, 51 
Raffia, Easiest Things in, 5, 190 Round Table of King Arthur, The, 4, 100 
Raffia Work for Young People, 5, 252 Royal Northwest Mounted Police, The, 9, 353 
Reyna, thy Assi Rubens’ Two Sons, 4, 50 
Rainbow, The, 4, 22 Rumpelstiltskin, 3, 52 
Rainbow-Land, 7, 211 Running Rabbit, “Little Indian,” 8, 88 


Rain in Summer, 6, 320 
Rain, Rain, Go Away, 1, 49 


Rainy Day Box, The, 5, 145 iS 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 4, 175; 9, 297 

Raleigh, Sir Walter: Boyhood of, 4, 18 Saint Barbara, 4, 84 
Raphael: Child of Urbino, The, 9, 27 Saint Cecilia, 4, 126 
Rapunzel, 3, 16 Saint Elizabeth, 4, 105 


Reali Princess, The, 3, 102 Saint George Destroying the Dragon, 4, 90 
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Saint Valentine’s Day, 5, 191 

Safe Swimming, 7, 359 

Safety, 5, 374 

Samplers: a Girl’s Lost Art, 5, 249 

Sandpiper, 7, 23 

Sandpiper, The, 2, 87 

Saved, 4, 24 

Scar Face, 3, 342 

School in Many Countries, 8, 66 

Scotland, How William Wallace and Robert Bruce 
Delivered, 9, 308 

Scrap-Books, 5, 114 

ScuLprurE, 4, 149 

Sea Fever, 6, 309 

Sea-Lion, 7, 9 

Seasons, The, 7, 114 

SEASONS, STorIES oF THE, 7, 147 

Secret, The (verse), 1, 210 

Seed Nurseries, 7, 137 

Seein’ Things, 6, 345 

See-Saw (verse), 1, 56 

See-Saw (song), 4, 254 

Selfish Giant, The, 3, 150 

Seller of Dreams, The, 3, 257 

September, 1, 204 

September Gale, The, 6, 353 

Sergeant, The, 7, 246 

Seven Little Tigers and the Aged Cook, The, 2, 34 

Seventh Pup, The, 2, 103 

Seven Times One, 2, 84 

SHapow Pictures, 5, 150 

Shadow Tag, 7, 251 

Shakespeare: The Poet at Stratford, 4, 171 

Sheep, Bighorn, 7, 11 

Shepherd and His Flock, The, 4, 20 

Shepherd Boy Who Cried “Wolf,” The, 2, 20 

Shepherdess, A, 4, 146 

Sheridan’s Ride, 6, 295 

Ship of State, The, 6, 293 

Shoemaker and the Elves, The, 3, 218 

Shoe Scraper, A, 5, 193 

Shopping in Many Countries, 8, 77 

Shy Little Horse, The, 1, 110 

Siegfried, 8, 308 

Silver, 2, 99 

Simple Simon, 1, 57 

Sindbad, the Sailor, 6, 21 

Sing a Song of Sixpence (verse), 1, 58 

Sing a Song of Sixpence, 4, 209, (song) 234 

Singing (verse), 1, 181 

Singing (song), 4, 272 

Sincinc GAMES AND FoL_k DANCcEs, 4, 315 

Sistine Madonna, The, 4, 73 

Skirts Made of Long Grasses, 5, 137 


Skunk in Tante Odette’s Oven, The, 2, 65 

Sky, The, 7, 188 

Sleeping Beauty, The, 3, 2 

Smith, Alfred E., 9, 284 

Snatch the Bean Bag, 7, 251 

Sneezer, 1, 154 

Snow-Bird, The, 1, 200 

Snow-Bound, 6, 354 

Snowflakes, 1, 200 

Snow Games, 7, 244 

Snowman, The, 1, 205 

Snow Man, The, 4, 215, (song) 283 

Snow White and Rose Red, 3, 9 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 3, 33 

Soap Sculpture, Simple, 5, 70 

Sohrab and Rustam, 8, 345 

Soldier, The, 4, 212 

Soldier Boy, 4, 216, 220, (song) 310 

Soldiers Marching, 4, 256 

Soldier, Soldier, Will You Marry Me?, 4, 216, 220, 
(song) 314 

Some Famous Girts or History, 9, 83 

Some Geese, 6, 350 

Some Goop Stories Retotp, 6, 33 

Some More Toys, 5, 307 

Something that Any Boy or Girl Can make, 5, 212 

Some Things to Guess, 1, 256 

Something to Draw or Make, 5, 194 

Song, 2, 90 

Song for Hal, A, 1, 194 

Song for Christmas, 2, 338 

Song of the Brook, 6, 309 

Song of the Chattahoochee, 6, 308 

Song of the Lark, The, 4, 134 

Song of Seasons, 6, 318 

Song of Sherwood, A, 6, 286 

Song: On May Morning, 6, 316 

SoNGS FoR GROUP SINGING, 4, 331 

Soncs, How to Play THE Goop OL», 4, 209 

Song to the Five Toes, A, 1, 28 

South America, 8, 163 

South Pole, Discovery of the, 8, 213 

Space Ship to the Moon, 2, 325 

Spanish Boy, A, 4, 65 

Spanish Flower Girl, A, 4, 49 

Sparrow on the Tree, The, 4, 215, (song) 292 

Spartans, The, 8, 351 

Sparrow, Chipping, 7, 35 


. Sparrow, English, 7, 35 


Sparrow, Song, 7, 37 
Spellingtown, 7, 321 
Spool Building, 5, 136 
Spool Knitting, 5, 135 
Sports, Ourpoor, 7, 241 
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Spring (picture description), 4, 136 Summer Queen, The, 7, 159 
Spring (story), 7, 147 Sun, The, (astronomy), 7, 99 
Square and Triangle, 5, 13 ) Sun, The, (nature talk), 7, 188 
Squire’s Bride, The, 3, 201 Sun Dials, 5, 315 
Squirrel, The, 1, 199 Sun’s Family of Planets, The, 7, 89 
STAMP COLLECTING, 5, 349 Sunshine and Shadow, 7, 190 
Stamps, How to Find Varieties, 5, 355 Sun’s Travels, The, 1, 207 
Stamps, Sprucing Up, 5, 354 Surprise, 2, 340 
Stars are Tiny Daisies High, The, 4, 286 Surprise, 4, 8 
Stan Wight 19255 Susan and the Rain, 1, 214 
Stars, 1, 196 Susie’s Sleepy Time, 1, 16 
Stars and Stripes, The, 9, 155 Suzanne of France, 8, 92 
Star Spangled Banner, The (song), 4, 362 Swallow, Barn, 7, 39 
Star Spangled Banner, The, (words), 9, 154 Swallow, Cliff, 7, 39 
Stars, The, 7, 103, 189 Swan Maiden, The, 3, 250 
Steadfast Tin Soldier, The, 3, 97 Swedish Clap Dance, 4, 323 
Steam Engines, 5, 316 Sweet and Low (song), 4, 228 
Stencils, 5, 145 Sweet Porridge, The, 3, 49 
Stenographer in North Africa, A, 4, 195 Swift and Stella, 4, 173 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, the Boyhood of, 9, 1 Swineherd Who Wanted a Castle, The, 8, 175 
Stews, Dumplings, and. Meatballs, 5, 207 Swing, The, 4, 284 
Stick Printing, 5, 34 Swinging ’Neath the Old Apple Tree, 4, 212, 
Stone Wall, Man Like a, A, 9, 260 (game) 219 
Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening, 2, 95 
Stories ApouT REAL CHILpREN, 1, 213 ai 
Stories from the Arabian Nights, 6, 3 
Stories or Macic aND LAUGHTER, 3, 241 Table and the Chair, The, 1, 274 
SrorIES OF THE SEASONS, 7, 147 WER, Th, AA 
Stories RETOLD, 6, 33 Tale of Peter Rabbit, The, 1, 97 
Srorizs THat Never Grow O xp, 3, 115 TALES FrRoM THE ORIENT, 3, 303 
Stork and the Holy Babe, The, 2, 360 TALES OF ANIMALS THAT TatLk, 1, 313 
Story for a Child, A, 7, 57 TALES oF Joy AND Sorrow (Poems), 6, 334 
Story from the Golden Legend, 6, 356 Talkative Tortoise, The, 1, 332 
Story of Alfred, The, 8, 370 Tanager, Scarlet, 7, 37 
Story of a Little Gray Mouse, The, 1, 107 Tartarin of Tarascon, 6, 226 
Story of a Little White Dog, The, 1, 144 Tatting, 5, 256 
Story of a Little White Teddy Bear Who Didn’t Taxis, 1, 171 
Want to Go to Bed, The, 1, 12 Teacup Whale, The, 2, 232 
Story of Bede, The, 8, 369 Tell, William, 8, 337 
Story of Frithiof, The, 8, 297 Tempest, The, 6, 128 
Story of Laura Secord, The, 9, 339 Ten Little Blackbirds, 1, 262 
Story of Myles Standish, The, 8, 190 Mene little, Kittensweiescos 
Story of Pindar, The, 8, 350 Tennyson Calls on Carlyle, 4, 207 
Story of the Barber’s Fifth Brother, The, 6, 26 Tenting on the Old Camp Ground, 4, 334 
Story or THE Men WuHuo SETTLED Canapa, 9, 356 Ten-Word Telegrams, 7, 261 
Story of the Merchant and the Genie, The, 6, 4 AWesen, 75. M7 
Story oF THE PLants, Tue, 7, 115 Thanatopsis, 6, 311 
Story of the Wonderful Tar-Baby, 3, 359 Thanksgiving Day, 1, 187 
Story Poems, 6, 354 Thanksgiving Day, How to Celebrate, 5, 187 
Strawberry Girl, The, 4, 58 Theme in Yellow, 2, 98 
Stunt, A Very Interesting, 7, 280 There Was a Little Boy and a Little Girl, 4, 247 
Such.a Kind World, 2, 137 There Was a Man in Our Town, 1, 48 
Sugar-Plum Tree, The, 2, 96 There Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 


Summer, 7, 152 1, 60 
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There Was Tammie!, 1, 118 
Thermopylae of Canada, The, 9, 328 
Theseus, 8, 252 

Things that Grow in the Ground, 7, 193 
Things to Make out of Newspapers, 5, 85 
This is the Way My Fingers Stand, 1, 27 
This Little Pig, 1, 29 

Thrasher, 7, 41 

Three Bears, The, 1, 67 

Three Billy Goats Gruff, The, 1, 86 
Three Blind Mice, 4, 250 

Three Boys in Armor, 4, 92 
Three-Legged Race, The, 7, 243 

Three Little Kittens (verse), 1, 82 
Three Little Kittens (song), 4, 331 
Three Little Pigs, The, 1, 89 

Three Members of a Temperance Society, 4, 29 
Three Wise Men of Gotham, 1, 59 
Throwing Light, 7, 260 

Thumbelina, 3, 85 

Tibet, 8, 159 

Tiger, Bengal, 7, 2 

Tiger, The (poem), 7, 58 

Tiger, The (story), 7, 49 

Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal, The, 3, 331 
TIME FoR LAUGHTER, 2, 179 

Time to Rise, 1, 210 

Timid Timothy, 1, 104 

Titania’s Bower, 3, 221 

Titmouse, 7, 43 
Moran@nristmacsedsree:z.93535 

Toads and Diamonds, 3, 147 

To a Mountain Daisy, 6, 315 

To a Waterfowl, 6, 317 

To God, the Giver of All Things, 1, 378 
To Make a Butterfly Kite, 5, 56 

To Market, To Market, 1, 31 

Tom, the Piper’s Son, 4, 210, (song) 240 
Tom Thumb, 3, 144 

Ton Tiddler’s Ground, 7, 250 

Tom Was a Piper’s Son, 1, 48 

To My Son, 6, 330 

To My Valentine, 1, 197 

Tongue-Cut Sparrow, The, 1, 324 

Top Games, 7, 250 

To the New Year, 4, 367 

Toy Fountain, A, 5, 139 

Toyman’s Shop, The, 4, 214, (song) 280 
To Your Good Health, 3, 212 

Toys, Amusing, 5, 289 

Toys and Toy Games, 7, 271 

Toys Made of Candy Boxes and Clothespins, 5, 129 
Toys Made of Green Peas and Toothpicks, 5, 141 
Toys Made of Cork and Matches, 5, 118 


Trains, 1, 170 

Train That Would Not Stay on the Track, The, 
1, 148 

Train, The, 4, 274 

Transformation Scrap-Books, 5, 132 

Traveling in Many Countries, 8, 59 

TRAVELS AND Tates, 8, 151 

Tree Men, The, 7; 62 

Tree of Apples, A, 2, 284 

Trees, Interesting, 7, 184 

Trick Pictures, 5, 18 

Trip Through Italy, A, 8, 25 

Trip to Egypt, A, 8, 12 

Trip to the South Sea Islands, A, 8, 20 

Troubadours, The, 8, 377 

Trousseau, The, 4, 111 

Trumpet Vine Dolls, 5, 127 

Try Again, 1, 206 

Turkey, Wild, 7, 25 

Twain, Mark: The Boyhood of an American 
Author, 9, 64 

Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Dee, 1, 62 

Twenty Questions, 7, 261 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star (verse), 1, 196 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, 4, 212, (song) 260 

Two Natures, The, 4, 160 

Two Skies, 6, 308 

Two Squirrels, 4, 12 


U 


Ugly Duckling, The, 3, 77 

Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, 4, 97 
Una and the Lion, 6, 118 

Uncle John Is Very Sick, 4, 215, 219, (song) 313 
Uncle Remus Stories, 3, 359 

nder the Greenwood Tree, 6, 313 
Inder the Little Fir, 1, 369 

ndine, 6, 105 

Jnited Empire Loyalists, The, 9, 332 
Upidee, 4, 354 

Using all Colors of the Rainbow, 5, 33 


Gerese 


V 


Valley Forge, Privations at, 9, 196 
Verses Asoutr Birps AND ANIMALS, 7, 51 


Victoria of England, 9, 100 


View on the Seine, or “The Harp of the Winds,” 
4, 144 

Vikings, The, 8, 303 

Village Blacksmith, The, 6, 96 

Village Choir, The, 4, 37 
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Vision of the Future, A, 6, 300 

Visit from Saint Nicholas, A, 1, 350 

Visit to a Colorado Glacier, A, 7, 224 

Visit To A PicturRE-Zoo, 7, 1 

Voice of the Grass, The, 6, 315 

Voice of the Heavens, The, 6, 319 

Von Winkelried, Arnold: How He Died for His 
Country, 9, 307 

Vulture, Black, 7, 25 

Vulture, Turkey, 7, 25 


W 


Walking Purchase, The, 9, 142 

Wallace, William, 8, 383 

Walrus, 7, 9, 49 

Wandering Minstrel, The, 4, 164 

Wanderings of Odysseus, The, 8, 229 

Warren’s Address, 6, 293 

Washington and His Mother, 4, 186, 

Washington Crossing the Delaware, 9, 149 

Washington, George: Boyhood of a Patriot, The, 
ORS 

Washington, George: Father of Our Country, 9, 191 

Washington Monument, The, 4, 208 

Watch Me!, 1, 115 

Waterfalls and Cataracts, Great, 7, 207 

Watermarks on Stamps, 5, 352 

Water-Babies, The, 6, 41 

Water-Beetle, The Great, 7, 183 

Water Pumps, 5, 315 

Water-Wheels, 5, 294 

Waterworks of Curacoa, The, 4, 205 

Watt, James, The Famous Inventor, 4, 190 

Waukewa’s Eagle, 2, 244 

Waxwing, Cedar, 7, 39 

Wayfaring Song, A, 6, 332 

Weaving, 5, 102 

Webster, Daniel, 4, 188 

Weeds, 7, 178 

Week-Days in Dolly’s House, 5, 79 

Wee Sones For WEE SINGERS, 4, 254 

Wee Willie Winkie (verse), 1, 63 

Wee Willie Winkie (story), 6, 179 

We'll All Go A-Singing, 4, 216, (song) 311 

West, Benjamin: Boy Who Was Helped, The, 9, 13 

Western Pioneer, The, 9, 240 

We Will Sing a New Song, 2, 384 

What Do We Plant When We Plant a Tree?, 2, 85 

What Is So Rare as a Day in-June?, 6, 319 

What Robin Told, 1, 180 

What’s in the Mailbox?, 1, 232 

What the Old Man Does is Always Right, 3, 110 


What the Winds Bring, 6, 322 

What They Play in Africa, 8, 132 

Wuat’s Wronc WitH Tuis Picture? 5, 159 

What’s Your Health Score?, 7, 360 

Wheelbarrow Race, The, 7, 241 

When Christmas is Over, 2, 384 

WHEN Frienps Get ToGeTHER, 7, 235 

When Man Found Fire, 7, 72 

When Mother Reads Aloud, 1, 178 

When Santa Claus Comes, 1, 340 

When the Frost Is on the Punkin, 6, 323 

When the Mail Came Through, 2, 376 

WueNn THry WERE CHILDREN, 9, 1 

Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?, 1. 47 

Where Do All The Daisies Go?, 1, 197 

Where Go the Boats?, 1, 209 

Where Love Is, God Is, 6, 262 

Which Way Does the Wind Blow?, 4, 212, (song) 
259 

Whip-Poor-Will, 7, 31 

White House, The, 4, 203 

Whitethroat, The, 6, 316 

Who Has Seen the Wind?, 1, 183 

Who Is He?, 7, 259 

Who Likes the Rain?, 1, 212 

Who Speaks First, 4, 13 

Why Babies Say “Goo”, 3, 334 

Why Cats Always Wash Themselves After Eating, 
1-329 

Why Holly Berries Are Red, 1, 341 

Why Jimmy Skunk Wears Stripes, 1, 122 

Why Mr. Possum Loves Peace, 3, 367 

Why the Bear Has a Stumpy Tail, 1, 330 

Why the Rabbit Has a Stubby Tail, 3, 336 

Why the Sea Is Salt, 3, 129 

Widdy-Widdy Way, 7, 244 

Wife Who Taught Her Husband to Be President, 
The, 9, 229 

Wild Rabbits, 7, 176 

William the Second of Orange, 4, 94 

William the Second of Orange and Mary Stuart 
4, 127 

William the Silent, 9, 309 

Willie’s Good Recess, 2, 301 

Willkie, Wendell L., 9, 286 

Wilson, Woodrow, 9, 277 

Wind, The (verse), 1, 182 

Wind, The (song), 4, 290 

Wind and the Flowers, The, 7, 135 

Wind and the Leaves, The, 1, 183 

Wind and the Sun, The, 2, 5 

Wind and Weather Gauges, 5, 304 

Wind and the Weather, The, 7, 192 

Windmill Dance, 4, 329 


, 
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Windy Nights, 1, 207 

Winged Victory of Samothrace, The, 4, 152 

Winkum, Winkum, 4, 231 

Winky Blinky, 1, 2 

Winter, 7, 164 

Winter of the Blue Snow, The, 3, 376 

Winter Queen, The, 7, 165 

Wise Old Owl, A, 7, 56 

WISHES AND CHARMS, 7, 257 

Wishing Carpet, The, 6, 19 

Wishing Ring, The, 3, 279 

“With Malice Toward None, With Charity For 
All,” 4, 187 

Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, The, 2, 18 

Wolf, The, 7, 49 

Wolf, Gray, 7, 5 

Wolfe and Montcalm at Quebec, 9, 166 

Woman’s Wit, 3, 294 

Wonderful Pear Tree, The, 3, 304 

WownovberFuL Uses or CoLtorep Papers, THE, 5, 92 

Wonderful World, The, 1, 203 

Wonpers or Nature, 7, 199 

Woodchuck, 7, 7 

Woodcock, 7, 23 


Woodpecker, Downy, 7, 31 
Woodpecker, Red-Headed, 7, 31 
Woodpecker, The, 1, 210 

Woods in Spring, The, 7, 171 
Woopwork FoR OLDER CHILDREN, 5, 269 
Word-Making, 7, 260 

Worps Tuar Sino, 1, 177 

Work, 6, 330 

Work-BasKket, THE LirtLe Moruer’s, 5, 213 
Work-Bench, 5, 278 

Wortp’s CHILDREN, THE, 8, 87 

Wren, 7, 43 

Wren, Marsh, 7, 43 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, 1, 6 


x ML 


Yankee Doodle, 4, 365 
Yellow-Throat, Maryland, 7, 41 
Young Lucretia, 2, 362 

Zebra, 7, 8 

Zebra, Lhe, 7; 50 

Zigzag Boy, The, 1, 301 
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